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K&niadis  de  Gaul :  B;/  Vasco  LobeibjI.  From  the  Spa- 
ttui  ueriiim  of  Garciordones  de  Mrmtalvo,  Bg  Robert 
SouTHEr,  And  Amadis  de  Gaul:  A  poem,  in  Three 
Soda.  Freely  Tramlaied  from  lie  French  of  Nicolas 
'  BB  Rbrbehav,  bif  William  Stewart  Rose. — From 
Edmburgh  Review  for  Oct.  1803.] 


The  fiime  of  Amadis  de  Gaul  has  readied  to  tLe 
It  day,  and  lias  indeed  become  almost  provin- 
I  moat  langunges  of  Kurupe.  But  tlii^  dis- 
iDction  has  been  attained  rather  in  a  mortifying 
lanner  :  fur  the  hero  seems  mudi  less  indebted  for 
8  present  renon-n  to  his  Listorians,  Lobeii'a,  Mon- 
alTO,and  Horberay,  than  to  Cervantesj  who  seleet- 
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ed  their  labours,  as  oqe.'of'the  best  known  books  of 
chirnlry,  atid  therpJ^rk'-tbe  most  prominent  object 
for  his  ridicule.  ;-iff  tfijs  case,  as  in  many  others, 
the  renown  of  .t^&mctor  has  oarried  doivn  to  pos- 
terity the  m^Ovy*  of  the  vanquished ;  and,  except- 
ing the  few  Mtidents  of  bluck  letter,  we  believe  no 
reader  is-vquainted  with  Amadis  de  Gaul,  other- 
wise thqn  ad  the  prototype  of  Don  Quixote  de  la 
Majtihtul'  Bnt  the  ancient  knight  seems  now  in  a 
fair  irfiy'ot  being  rescued  from  this  degriiding  state 
of  notoriety,  and  of  once  more  resuming  a  claim  to 
^•.pbblic  notice  upon  his  own  proper  merits  ;  having, 
'•"iHth  singular  good  fortune,  engaged  in  his  cause 
'•,two  such  authors  aa  Mr  Southcy  and  Mr  Itose.  As 
the  subject  of  the  two  articles  before  us,  is  in  fact 
the  same,  we  shall  adopt  the  prose  version  of  Mr 
Sonthey,  as  forming  the  fullest  test  for  the  general 
commentaries  which  we  have  to  offer ;  reserving 
till  the  conclusion,  the  particular  remarks  which 
occur  to  us  upon  Mr  Rose's  poem. 

The  earliest  copy  of  Amadis  de  Gaul,  now 
known  to  exist,  is  the  Spanish  edition  of  Garcia 
Ordognez  do  Monlalvo,  which  is  used  by  Mr  Sou- 
tliey  in  bis  translation.  Montalvo  professes,  in 
general  terms,  to  have  revised  and  corrected  tliis 
celebrated  work  from  the  ancient  autborities.  He 
is  supposed  principally  to  have  nsed  the  version  of 
Vasco  do  Loheira,  a  Portuguese  knight,  who  died 
in  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century.  Dut  a  dis- 
pute has  arisen,  wliether  even  Lobeira  can  justly 
claim  the  merit  of  being  the  original  author  of  this 
famous  and  interesting  romance.    Nicolas  de  Her- 
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■  'beray,  who  trajiBlHted  Montalvo's  work  into  French 
I  1575,  asserts  positively,  that  it  was  originally 
written  in  that  language  ;  and  adds  this  remarkable 
passage :  "  J'en  ay  trouve  encores  quelques-  Teste 
tfmt  vieil  liore  escrit  a  la  'main  en  langage  Picard, 
aur  lequel  j'estime  que  les  Espagnols  ont  fait  leur 
traduction,  noJi  pas  de  tout  aa/va«t  le  vrai  original, 
cotnme  Von  poiirra  iicoir  par  eeslui/,  car  ils  en  ont 
obmia  en  micuia  endroits  et  augment^  aux  mitres'' 
Mr  Soothey,  however,  tetting  totally  aside  the  evi- 
dence of  fierberay,  as  well  as  of  Monsieur  de  Tres- 
san,  wbo  also  affirms  the  existence  of  a  Picard  ori- 
ginal of  .^inuuf  if,  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  tliat  Vasco 
<le  Lobetra  was  the  original  antbor.  It  is  with  some 
kesitation  that  we  venture  to  differ  from  Mr  Sou- 
they,  knowing,  as  we  well  know,  that  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Portuguese  literature  entitles  liim  to 
considerable  deference  in  such  an  argument ;  yet, 
.  viewing'  the  matter  on  the  proofs  he  has  produced, 
snd  considering  also  the  general  history  and  pro- 
cess of  romantic  composition,  we  incline  strongly 
to.  think  with  Mr  Rose,  that  the  story  of  Amadis  is 
originally  of  French  extraction. 

The  earliest  tales  of  romance  which  are  known 
to  ns,  are  aniformly  in  verse ;  and  this  was  very 
natnral ;  for  they  were  in  a  great  measure  the  com- 
pesitton  of  the  minstrels,  who  gained  their  liveli- 
hood by  clianting  and  reciting  tbem.  This  is  pecu- 
liarly true  «f  the.Frencli  mi nBtr els,  as  appears  from 
tlie  well-known  quotation  of  Du  Cange  from  the 
Romance  cf  Du  Guesclin,  where  the  champions  of 
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romantic  fiction  are  enumerated  as  the  subject  of 


I 


There  are  but  very  few  prose  books  of  cliis'alry 
in  the  world,  which  are  not  either  still  extant,  or 
lire  at  least  known  to  liave  existed  originally  in  the 
form  of  metrical  romances.  The  very  name  by 
which  such  compositions  arc  distinguished,  is  de- 
rived from  the  TOJnance  or  corrupted  Latin  em- 
ployed by  the  minstrels,  and  lon^  KigniSed  any 
history  or  fable  narrated  in  Tulgar  poetry.  It 
would  be  almost  endless  to  cite  examples  of  this 
proposition.  The  tales  of  Arthur  and  his  Bound 
Table,  by  far  tiie  most  fertile  source  of  the  romances 
of  chivalry,  are  nil  known  to  have  existed  as  metri- 
cal compositions  long  before  the  publication  of  the 
prose  folios  on  the  same  subject.  These  poems 
the  minstrels  used  to  chant  at  solemn  festivals;  nor 
was  it  till  the  decay  of  that  extraordinary  profes- 
sion that  romances  tu  prose  were  substituted  fortheir 
l;iya.  The  invention  of  printing  hastened  the  de- 
clension of  poetical  romance.  The  sort  of  poetry 
oraployed  by  the  minstrels,  differed  only  from  prose 
in  being  more  easijyretained  by  the  memory  ;  but 
when  copies  were  readily  and  cheaply  multiplied 
by  means  of  the  press,  the  exertion  of  recollection 
bec.ime  unnecessary. 
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As  early  as  the  fifteenth  century,  numerous  prosir 
ins  of  the  most  celebrated  romances  were  exe- 
CDted  in  France  and  England,  which  were  printed 
in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth.  These  works  are 
now  become  extremely  rare.  Mr  Southey  attri- 
bntes  this  to  their  great  popularity.  But  if  their 
popnliirity  lasted,  as  he  supposes,  till  they  were 
worn  out  by  repeated  perusal,  the  printers  would 
have  found  their  advantage  in  supplying  the  public 
with  new  editions.  The  truth  is,  that  the  editions 
first  published  of  these  expensive  folio  romances 
were  Tery  small.  Abridgements  and  extracts 
served  the  purpose  of  the  vulgar.  Mean  while, 
the  taste  of  the  great  took  another  turn ;  and  the 
books  of  chivalry  disappeared,  in  con  sequence  of 
the  neglect  and  indifference  of  their  owners.  More 
than  a  century  elapsed  betwixt  their  being;  read  for 
amusement,  and  sought  for  as  curiosities ;  and  such 
a  lapse  of  time  would  render  any  work  scarce, 
■were  the  editions  as  numerous  as  those  of  the  Pil- 
grim's Progress. 

To  return  to  our  subject — It  appears  highly 
probable  to  us,  that  Lobeira's  prose  Amadis  was 
preceded  by  a  metrical  romance,  according  to  the 
general  progress  which  we  observe  in  the  history 
of  similar  productions. 

Another  general  remark  authorizes  the  same  con- 
clusion. It  is  well  known  that  the  romances  of  the 
middle  ages  were  not  announced  to  tjie  hearers  as 

Irks  of  mere  imagination.  On  the  contrary,  they 
re  always  ^affirmed  by  the  narrators  to  be  matter 
historiral  fact;  nor  was  this  disputed  by  the 
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simplicity  of  tlie  audience,  Tlie  galknt  kniglits 
and  lovely  dames,  for  wtiuiie  delight  tliese  roman- 
ces were  composed  and  sun^,  were  neitlier  shocked 
by  the  incongruities  of  the  work,  nor  tlie  marvel- 
lous turn  of  the  adventures.  Some  old  tradition  waa 
adopted  for  the  subject  of  the  tale ;  favourite  and 
weli-knotm  names  were  introduced.  An  air  of 
anthenti city  was  thus  obtained;  the  prejudices  of 
the  aodience  conciliated;  and  the  feudal  baron 
believed  as  firmly  in  the  cKploitg  of  Roland  and 
Oliver,  as  a  sturdy  Celt  of  our  day  in  the  equaUy 
sophisticated  poems  of  Ossian — Hence,  the  grwid 
sources  of  romantic  fiction  have  been  traced  to  the 
Brut  of  Maister  Wace,  himself  a  translator  of 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  who  put  into  form  the 
traditions  of  the  bards  of  Wales  and  Armories ;  to 
the  fabuloas  history  of  Turpin,  from  which  sprung 
the  numerous  romances  of  Charlemagne  and  his 
twelve  Peers  ;  and  finally  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  as 
narrated  by  Dares  Phrygius,  and  to  the  exploits  of 
Alexander.  Other  and  later  heroes  became  lAso 
the  subject  of  Romance.  Snoh  were  William  of 
Orange,  called  Short-nose,  Richard  of  Normandy, 
Ralph  Blundeville,  Earl  of  Chester,  Richard  Coeur 
de  Lion,  Robert  the  Bruce,  Bertrand  du  Gueaulin, 
&c.  &c.  The  barons  also,  before  whom  these  tales 
were  recited,  were  often  flattered  by  a  tabulbus 
genealogy  which  deduced  their  pedigree  ftom  some 
liero  of  the  story.  Apeer  of  England,  the  Earl  of  ' 
Oxford,  if  we  recollect  arigtit,  conceited  himself  to 
be  descended  of  the  douglity  Knight  of  the  Swan  ; 
and,  what  is  somevvhat  to  our  present  purpose. 
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iiily  of  Bonneaa  deduce  their  pedi- 
e  from  Dariolette,  the  complaisant  confidant  of 
Elisene,  mutber  to  Atnadis. — See  Mr  JloseUwotii,  I 

>.52.  i 

A  Portuguese  minstrel  would  therefore  have 
erred  grossly  in  choosing  for  hia  subject  a  palpable  j 

and  absolute  fiction,  in  which  be  could  derive  no  'i 

favonr  from  the  partialities  and  preconceived  opi-  . 

^^_  nions  <if  those  whose  applause  be  was  ambitious  to 
^^L-jgpin.    But  if  we  suppose  Amadid  to  have  been  the  I, 

^^H'exclnaive  composition  of  Lobeira,  we  must  suppose 
^^^him  to  have  invented  a  story,  not  only  altogether 
unconnected  with  the  history  of  his  own  country, 
but  identified  with  the  real  or  fabulous  history  of 
France)  wliich  was  then  the  ally  of  Castile,  and  the 
mortal  foe  of  Portugal.  The  difficnlty  is  at  once 
removed,  if  we  allow  that  author  to  have  adopted 
from  tlie  Frencii  minstrels  a  tale  of  their  country, 
founded  probably  upon  some  ancient  and  vague 
traditJOD,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  themselves 
had  borrowed  from  the  British  bards,  and  Geofirey 
of  Moamonth,  their  translator,  the  slender  founda- 
tion npoQ  which  they  erected  the  voluminous  and 
splendid  history  of  Arthur,  and  the  doughty  cbi- 
-ralry  of  his  Round  Table.  This  is  the  more 
probable,  as  we  actually  find  Amadis  enumerated 
among  other  heroes  of  French  Romance  mentioned 
in  an  ancient  collection  of  stories,  called  Cursor 
Mundi,  translated  from  the  French  into  English 

tj 
■■  Man  lykvn  JMtl.  fgr  to  h^B,  I 

And  Ramvu  recle  in  iliveiu  muieii,  I 
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or  Brut,  that  baron  bold  "f  hon 
The  fim  oonquerour  of  Eogloo. 
Of  Kyng'Anaur,  that  was  eo  r] 


Of  wi 


rs  thai 


.aigbW  f. 

As  Caneyu  and  olhir  full  abyllc, 
■Which  that  kept  tha  round  ubyll ; 
Hou  KiogCharlM  aod  Rowland  fawf 
VJlh  Saiuins  nold  thei  be  cavght ; 
Of  Tciitram  and  Ysoude  (he  snate, 
Hou  thci 


Of  YJoii 


ig  John  n 


I  of  Isei 


.aTON's  Hiitorji  of  FoetTy. 

If  tlie  liero  last  mentioned  be  really  Amadia  de 
Gaul,  the  question  as  to  the  existence  uf  a  French 
or  PiciLrd  history  of  his  exploits,  is  fairly  put  to 
rest.  For,  not  to  mention  that  the  date  of  the 
poem  above  quoted  is  at  least  coeval  with  Vaicu 
de  Lobeira,  it  is  admitted,  that  no  French  transls' 
tion  of  the  Portnguese  work  was  made  till  that  of 
Herberay  in  1575;  and,  consequently,  the  author 
of  the  Cursor  Mundi  mu!,t  have  alluded  to  a 
French  original,  altogether  independent  of  Lo- 
beira'a  work. 

Mr  Southey  himself,  with  the  laudable  impar- 
tiality of  an  editor  more  attached  to  truth  than 
system,  has  produced  the  evidence  of  one  Portu- 
guese author,  who  says  that  Pedro  de  Lobeira 
tranf^lated  the  history  of  Amadis  de  Gaul  from  the 
French  language,  at  the  instance  of  the  Infant  Don 


I  Pedro.  Agiologio  Licsilano,  torn  i.  p.  480. — Now, 
altliougli  this  author  has  ninde  a  mistnke,  in  calling 
Lobeira,  Perfro,  instead  of  Vasco,  yet  Ills  niithority 
at  least  proTes  that  there  8:\isted,  even  in  Portugal, 
some  traditioD  that  Amarlis  had  uriginally  been 
composed  in  French,  although  the  authors  of  that 
country  have,  with  natural  partiality,  endeavoured 
to  vindicate  Lobeira's  title  to  the  fame  of  an  origi- 
nal author.'  One  singular  circumstance  tends  to 
corroborate  what  is  stated  in  the  Agiologio.  It  is 
certain  that  the  work  was  executed  under  the 
inspection  of  an  Infant  of  Portugal;  for  Montalvo 
expresdy  states,  that  at  tlie  instance  of  this  high 
personage,  an  alteration,  of  a  very  peculiar  nature, 
was  made  in  the  story.  The  passage,  which  is 
curious  in  more  respects  than  one,  is  thus  rendered 
by  Mr  Southey. 

"At  tbe  (ad  of  the  41sE  chapter,  it  is  said  ihnt  Briokniu 
would  hire  givep  herself  sod  her  kingdom  to  Amadis;  hut  he 
Uld  her,  right  Inyally,  how  he  nas  aaaibet's.  In  the  Spanish 
tsiaiau,  S.  1%  thi>  puaaga  follDHii— "  But  though  the  Inbnte 
Don  A1fon>o  ef  Portugal,  having  pit;  upon  this  fair  damsel, 
ordered  it  to  be  t«t  donn  aftec  Rnolher  mannec,  that  was  nhlt 
wu  his  goad  pleaiure,  anii  not  Khat  actaaUy  was  Ktittrn  of  Uttir 
and  the;  relate  that  history  of  these  loies  thus,  though. 


irilhm 


I,  faith  \a 


panjofA 


ingdon,, 


0  what 


bofOTB 

,nd  enjoying  tl 


ised  a  boon,  if  she  nould 


■palcB   very  secretly  with   the 
Galaor,  and  Agrajes,  had  cacl 

/Bmit  at  u>  liln  nfflrBintlon  thst  Lobflrs  was  the  Dtlel'iiil  »"""'':  "^ 
bdruB  i.uiUai/ J.maaC"— AmaiJli  da  Gaule,  ■  Poem.  Intiad.  p.  Tl. 
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an  Gilaar  iibeie  he  might  dad  tbe  Knight  of  tlie  Foi 


for  that  tCtung  puiaian.      Tb-f  dsmi 

lel  the», 

in   pity  to  her  lad,. 

demuided.   a,  Ih.  perforfd 

anee  of  h;«  pr> 

that  he  ihauld  not  go  out  c 

.f  a  cert 

■mik 

.e  bad  a  son  or 

&  daughter  hy  Briolania  ;  i 

md  Ihei 

,■  Bajr.  lb, 

It.  upo; 

a  this,  Amadia 

mnt  into  the  towar.  beoan. 

>e  be  w 

break  hi.  word  :   and 

Ibara,  beeauie  he  would  i 

>ent  to  BrioUn 

ia'a  deiire.,  he 

ppelita 

and  hia  a 

leep,  t 

ill  his  life  was 

in  great  dsnRer.      This  bei. 

n  in  the 

court 

of  King  Liiu- 

arts,  hi)   Lnriy  Orian>,  tha 

tth^'l 

light  not 

}(^e 

:;  sod 

bo  b jying  thia 

command,  and  coniidoHng  ' 

Ihathy 

noothei 

1  could  he  te- 

coF«r  hi>  libettj,  or  keep  li 

li!  nord 

.  took  lb 

gl  fair 

Queen  for  his. 

leman,  and  hid  by  her  a  so 

nand  a 

le  birth.      But 

it  «B9  not  i^o,  uoleaa  Brioknia,  >ee 

ioK  how 

Amwl 

ia  wa.  drawing 

told  the 

1  damiiel 

ase  him  of  his- 

promise,  if  he  would  only 

till  Don 

doing  thus,  that  she  might  i 

solouR 

enjoy  th< 

,  sight 

of  the  fair  and 

famous  knight,  ichoin,  when 

■be  did 

not  behold,  Kb 

.  thought  her- 

«*lf  in  great  da,kne>«.      Th 

reason  why  it 

ahould  be  believed  ;  because 

:  iWi  fai 

■■Queen 

was  al 

■le,-ard.  B..r- 

It  seems  to  us  clear,  from  tliia  singular  passage, 
tliat  tlie  work  upon  which  Lobeira  was  busied,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Infant  Don  AlfonEO,  or  what 
Infant  soever  wag  his  patron,  must  necessarily  have 
been  a  translation,  more  or  less  free,  froin  some 
nncient  authority.  If  Amadis  was  the  mere  crea- 
ture of  Lobeira's  fancy  the  author  might  no  dotibt 
be  unwilling,  in  compliance  with  tlie  whimsical 
oompassion  of  )iis  patron  for  the  fair  Briolania,  to 
Tiolate  tbe  image  of  ideal  perfection  pictured  in  his 
hero,  to  wliicb  fidelity  was  so  necessary  an  attribute ; 
but  he  could  in  no  sense  be  said  to  interpolate  what 
actually  was  written,  unless  he  derived  bis  story. 


to 
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ffom  some  authority,  independent  of  the  resources 
ef'his  own  imagination. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  into  the 
question,  how  far  tlie  good  taste  and  lilgh  spirit 
displayiid  in  this  romunce,  entitle  us  to  ascribe  it 
exclusively  to  the  Frencti.  The  modest  assurance 
with  witieh  Monsieur  de  Trcssan  advnni^s  tlie  claim 
of  his  nation  upon  this  ground,  is,  as  Mr  Southey 
has  justly  observed,  a  truly  French  argument.  We 
lwT«  not,  however,  that  very  liigli  opinion  of  the 
Portuguese  character,  about  the  conclusion  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Mr 
Southey.  We  recollect  that  the  "  good  and  loyal 
Portuguese,  who  fought  at  Aljubarrota  for  King^ 
Jbam  of  good  memory,"  were  indebted  for  that 
victory  to  Northberry  and  Hartfell,  the  English 
mercenaries,  who  arranged  their  host  in  so  strong- 
a  position  ;  to  the  headlong  impetuosity  of  the 
Gascon,  Berneze,  and  French  adrcntuiers,  who 
OMDposed  the  ran  of  the  Spanish  arniy ;  and  to  the 
jealousy  or  cowardice  of  the  Castilians,  who  refused 
to  support  their  auxiliaries ;  so  that  little  of  the 
of  that  memorable  day  can  in  truth  be  im- 
ited  to  the  courage  of  the  Portuguese.  At  that 
?,  indeed,  Castile  and  Portugal  were  rather  the 
;es  whereon  foreigners  exercised  their  courage 
In  prize-fighting,  than  theatres  for  the  display  of 
national  valour.  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  John 
of  Gaunt,  John  Chandos,  and  Sir  Edward  Knowles, 
fought  in  those  countries,  against  Bertram  of  Clea- 
quy  and  the  flower  of  French  chivalry  ;  but  wfr 
It^  little  of  the  prowess  of  the  inhabitants  them- 
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Rclreg.  Such  nn  insolent  superiority  was  exercised 
by  tlie  Engiisli  anO  Gascons,  wlio  came  ti)  tlie  assist- 
e  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  that,  upon  ouuasion  of 
discontent,  they  erected  the  pennon  of  St 
Oeorge  as  h  signal  of  revolt  ;  elected  Sir  John 
Soltier,  a  natural  son  of  the  Black  Prince,  to  be 
their  captain ;  and  proclaimed  themselves,  friends 
to  God,  and  enemies  to  all  the  world  i  nor  had  the 
king  any  other  mode  of  saving  his  country  fiom 
pillage,  than  by  complying  with  tlieir  demands. 
Indeed,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  both  Portugal 
and  Spain  would  have  fallen  under  the  dominion 
of  England,  if  the  port  wine,  which  now  agrees  so 
well  with  the  constitution  of  our  southern  brethren, 
had  been  equally  congenial  to  that  of  their  martial 
ancestors :  "  but  the  Englyshmen  founde  the  wynes 
there  so  strong,  hot  and  brinning,  that  it  corrupted 
their  heads,  and  dried  their  bowelles,  and  brente 
their  lightes  and  lyvers  ;  and  they  had  no  remedy ; 
for  they  could  fynde  but  lytill  good  water  to  tempre 
their  wjfnes,  nor  to  refresh  them  ;  which  was  con- 
trary to  their  natures ;  for  Englyshmcn,  in  their 
own  countries,  are  sweetly  nourished;  and  there 
they  were  brent  both  within  and  without"  [^Frois- 
aart"].  To  such  circumstances  was  Portugal  occa- 
sionally indebted  to  safety,  at  the  hands  of  her  too 
dangerous  allies.  It  seems  to  us  more  than  pro- 
bable, that,  during  these  wars,  the  French  or  Picard 
original  of  Amadis  was  acquired  by  Lobeira  from 
some  minstrel,  attendant  upon  the  numerous  Breton 
and  Gascon  knights  who  followed  the  banners  of 
the  Earl  of  Cambridge,  or  the  Duke  of  Lancaater ; 
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libr  to    Brittany  or  Acquitaine  we  conceive  the 
Boriginal  ought  to  be  referred. 

Bat  while  we  cannot  believe,  against  the  concur- 
kring  testimony  of  Herberay  and  TreBsaii,  ns  well 
A  against  the  asuiil  progress  of  romantic  composi- 
tion, that  AmaJis  de  Gaul  is,  from  beginning  to 
«nd,  the  invention  of  Lobeira  ;  yet,  we  conceive 
enough  may  safely  be  ascribed  lo  him,  to  warrant 
the  praisea  bestowed  on  hini  by  Mr  Southey,  and 
perhapa  to  entitle  him  to  the  name  of  an  original 
author.    We  do  not  indeed  know  the  precise  nature 
of  Lobeira's  work,  nor  what  additions  have  been 
made  to  it  by  Montalvo  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
L  that  it  must  have  been  something  very  different 
[  from  the  Picard  original.  In  making  some  remarkii 
'   on  the  style  and  structure  of  Amadis,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  contrast  them  with  tjiose  of  the  earlier 


The  metrical  romances  differed  in  many  most 
material  particiUars  from  tjie  prose  romances  by 
which  they  were  superseded.  The  former  partook 
flf  the  character  of  the  rhapsodists,  by  whom  they 
were  usually  composed,  and  always  sung.  It  was 
T^n  to  expect  from  the  ignorant  minstrels,  or  those 
who  wrote  for  tliem,  a  well-connected  history ;  nor, 
if  they  had  been  capable  of  such  a  refined  composi* 
tion,  could  its  beauties  have  been  relished  by  their 
aodience,  to  whom  they  had  seldom  time  to  sing 
above  one  or  two  of  the  adventures  contained  in  a 
long  romance.  Their  narration  was  therefore  ram- 
bling and  desultory.  One  adventure  followed 
another,  without  mucli  visible  connexion ;  the  only 
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object  of  the  author  being,  to  produce  such  detaclied 
pieces  as  might  interest  during  the  time  of  recita- 
tion, without  any  regard  to  the  unity  of  the  compo- 
sition. Thus,  ill  many  cases,  the  only  connexion 
seems  to  arise  from  the  same  hero  figuring  in  oil 
the  adventures,  which  are  otherwise  as  much  de- 
tached from  each  other,  as  the  scenes  in  the  box  of 
a  showman.  But  when  a  book  was  substituted  for 
the  minstrel's  sung,  wheo  the  adventures  of  iipreux 
i;heea!ier  were  no  longer  hstened  to  by  starts,  amid 
the  roar  of  convivial  festivity,  but  furnished  the 
amusement  of  the  closet,  and  that  in  so  permanent 
a  sliape,  that  the  student  might  turn  back  to  resume 
the  connexions  which  had  escaped  him  ;  it  became 
the  study  of  the  author  to  give  a  greater  appear- 
ance of  uniformity  to  his  work.  As  an  arrange- 
ment, in  which  nil  the  incidents  should  seem  to 
conduce  to  one  general  end,  must  soon  have  become 
a  merit  with  the  reader;  it  beoame,  necessarily,  to 
the  author,  a  worthy  object  of  attainment.  Hence, 
in  the  best  of  our  prose  romances,  and  particularly 
in  Amadis  de  Gaul,  a  combined  and  regular  pro- 
gress of  the  story  may  be  discovered  ;  whereas  the 
metrical  romances  present,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
a  suite  of  unconnected  adventures,  often  striking 
and  splendid  indeed  in  tliemselves,  but  appearing 
rather  an  assemblage  of  loose  materials  for  a  his- 
tory, than  a  history  itself.  But  the  advantage,  thus 
gained  by  the  prose  romances,  was  of^en  tost,  by 
carrying  too  far  the  principle  on  which  it  was 
gTonnded.  Having  once  regularly  completed  a 
Story,  good  taste  and  judgment  required  thera  to 
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ind  choose  for  their  future  labours  some  subject 
Rtconnected  with  what  nas  already  perfect.  But 
lilts  was  lint  the  genius  of  the  age.  Wlien  they 
secured  an  interesting  Bet  of  characters,  the 
lors  could  not  resist  tiie  temptation  of  bringing 
n  again  upon  the  stage  ;  and  hence,  thi;  endless 
continuations  with  which  Amadis  and  the  other 
romances  of  that  class,  were  saddled,  and  of  which 
Mr  Southey  complainB  with  so  much  justice.  Only 
four  books  of  Amadis  are  genuine.  The  remain- 
ing twenty  are  an  interpolation,  containing  the 
history  of  his  descendants,  in  all  respects  greatly 

^ inferior  to  the  original. 
In  another  point  of  view,  it  appears  to  us  not 
quite  clear  that  the  prose  romancers  obtained  any 
superiority  over  their  poetical  predecessors.  The 
rude  poetry  of  the  minstrels  was  no  doubt  fre- 
quently rambling  and  diifusive ;  partaking,  in  short, 
of  those  faults  which  naturally  attach  to  unpre- 
meditated composition  ;  but  we  doubt  greatly, 
wbether  the  studied  and  affected  ornaments  of  the 
prose  romance  are  not  more  tedious  and  intolerable 
tb>n  the  rhapsodies  of  the  minstrels.  Mr  Southey, 
in  his  translation  of  Amadis,  has,  with  due  atten- 
tion to  modern  taste,  shortened  the  long  speeches 
of  the  lovers,  and  simplified  many  of  their  high- 
flown  compliments.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cus- 
tom of  interweaving  the  history  with  little  descrip- 
tive sketches,  which,  in  many  instances,  were  very 
^■(beautiful,  was  dropt  by  th<j  prose  narrators,  as  an 
^^■tai necessary  interruption  to  the  continuation  of  the 
^^Mtory.     We  allude  to  such  passages  as  the  follow- 
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in^,  wlilcli  are  introductions  to  the  Ft/Ues  of  tlio 
unpubliHlied  romance  of  Merlin.  The  Hrii:ient  ortho- 
graphy is  altered,  for  the  sake  of  modern  readers. 

"  la  time  of  winter  along'  it  19  •  Tedious. 

The  foBlileaen  their  bli.B, 
Tha  leavEi  fallen  off  the  tree, 
Ituin  ruiheth  nlang  the  i^uuatrey  ; 


Of  such  passages,  wliitli  serve  to  relieve  the 
heaviness  of  the  perpetually  recurring  fight  and 
tournament,  the  prose  romance  affords  us  no  ex- 
ample. The  ornaments  which  it  presents  are  those 
of  studied  description,  every  word  of  whicli  is 
laboured,  as  appliiablu  to  the  precise  scene  which 
is  described,  without  expressing  or  exciting  any 
general  sensibility  of  tlie  beauties  of  nature.  We 
may  take,  as  no  unfavourable  instance,  the  account 
of  the  tower  and  gardens  congtiucted  by  ApoUidon 
in  the  Firm  Island. 


tt..Jk ..». , 

art  was 

the  »or 

k  df 

■  skilful  arBal*. 

the 

wrought  by  llie 

skill  a: 

nd  .cien. 

:  Apollidoa  himeell 

darQusty,  that  a 

oinani 

in  the  wi 

irld 

coulJ  rightly  va 

Juo, 

araslhsi 


produced*  hj  it 


>  mta.  Th« 
rviUl,  other* 
nhlch  Apok 

lidon  had  procured  fiom  ceil. '  " "^  ■        *       ' 

goHr  and  otlii^r  rare  Lhingft  ai 

Il^at  of  the  buq  cuotiDually  bc 

save  onJj  b;  iHld-bcuBti ;  ua,  tor  leu  ol  idobb  bamte,  no  nun 

duTit   ever   hC   foot   thereon,    till   Apollulon,  by  b»  cuooing, 

the  neigbbouring  people,  being  lEfiured  of  thu,  took  advantdgia 
thereof,  and  ventured  there  bIso;  and  ihui  the  Forld  became 
(tacked  with  ■undrj'  thiii)^  nhich  it  bad  never  before  kooon. 
To  the  four  iidos  of  the  toner,  •tfllenmlirDught  from  the  neigh- 

tUDa  1  and  the  nater  spouted  eo  high  from  the  golden  pUlnra,  and 
through  the  mnuths  of  snimali,  that  it  nai  eaty  to  reach  it  from 
the  windone  nf  the  tint  ilory  ;  for  it  kbb  caught  to  golileii  buDn« 
>vrDugbt  on  the  pillars  ^  and  by  thuae  fouatnina  aim  the  vrhola 
garden  rratered.^' — Amadia,  vol.  iv.  p.  13. 

From  comparing;  the  slight,  extemporary,  and 
natural  landscape-sketches  of  the  ancient  iitinstrel, 
with  the  laboured  and  minute  picture  of  Lobeira 
or  Montalvo,  the  reader  may  derive  some  idea  of 
tbe  marked  difference  between  tlie  style  of  the 
more  ancient  tales  cf  chivalry,  and  those  by  which 
they  were  succeeded.  The  description  of  the  min< 
strel  appears  almost  as  involnntary  us  it  is  pic- 
turesque, and  is  enlivened  by  the  introduction  of 
the  birds,  the  dames,  and  tlio  gallant  kniglits.  The 
prose  author  seems  to  have  sat  down  to  dcEcribe 
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t  In  this  ilescriptiun,  ae  In  ihe  former,  may  bo 
^ced  tlie  spirit  of  Um  poet,  wnrming:  na  he  ad- 
vanced in  niuTBtion ;  from  the  encountering  of  this 
hosts,  when  war,  like  ilcath,  levelled  alt  dielinclioii 
betwixt  the  vassril  and  monarch,  to  ilia  fiill  of  the 
lovesof  ladies  and  the  lords  of  domain,  to  the  bloody 
banners,  clashing  swords  and  g'ory  lances,  until  the 
ground  shook  under  t!ie  charge  of  the  combatants, 
the  air  was  darkened  at  their  shouts,  and  the  blood 
of  the  dying  poured  like  torrents  into  the  valley. 
The  following  is  the  description  of  the  grand  battle 
betwixt  Lisuarte  and  Aravigo,  in  which  the  timely 
assistance  of  Amndis,  with  his  father^  gave  the 
victory  to  the  father  of  Oriana: — 


.mlyCKio, 


■le)  went  do. 


Hu  ruling,  ic  BboDfl  upon  their  arms  ;  and  they  appeared 
dUpoied,  that  xbar  enemiee,  nba  had  befgrs  bcld  ihgni 
Ihing,  DdH  thought  of  them  othernise.  la  this  aiiay,  nh 
heaid,  they  moved  doxly  over  the  field  one  agii 


snai  Am^ 


reetan,  entered  the  plain  upon  their  goodJy  stoedi,  imd  with  their 
armj  qf  the  Serpents,  wtith  itone  brightly  in  the  sun;  and  ihey 

guttered  like  >tan ;  and  the  father  veal  belneen  his  sobs.  Sluch 

had  them  on  hii  lide ;  but  ni>  one  knew  nhoni  they  came  to  aid, 
nor  who  ihev  nere.  They,  SBsing  that  tlia  hntle  of  Biian  of 
Monjo,  


B  up  neai 


er;  then 


help,  though  ha  koeH  theg 


Ghd  «Ba  Don  Brian  of  their 
but  they,  when  Ihey  saw  that  it 
3t  of  King  Tai^adin  so  fiercely 

thtt  other  King  so  hardily,  that  a  ptu-t  of  th«  apeir  toon  entered 
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hti  bieut,  End  he  f«ll.      Amidii  smote  Abduiu  the  Fierce,  so 

(tarn  >ide  lo  tide,  and  he  fell  liki  a  dead  man.  Dnn  FloieiCan 
druve  Carduel,  uddte  and  man,  under  the  hon«'s  feet ;  ihne 
thren  bfing  the  hraveet  of  that  baltalioD  itat  had  ctmie  forwarda 
to  combat  ihe  KDighla  of  ihe  Setpeota.  Theo  laid  they  hand  to 
aword,  and  paupd  through  the  firat  equadron,  felJmg  all  befora 
iheio,  ud  charged  the  eecond  ;  aud  when  the;  wete  thus  bct-Hn 
hoth,  there  wbi  to  be  aeeo  nhat  marveUoua  feate  of  proweB  Chay 
wrought  oith  their  anords  ;  such,  that  noae  <lid  like  them  on 
either  Eide  ;  and  they  had  non  under  their  horset  more  than  ten 
krughti  'ham  ihey  had  emitlen  dowD.  But  nhen  th^ii  enemiea 
Ba«-  that  ihey  were  np  mare  than  three,  they  chargod  them  on  all 
aidoa,  laying  on  aueh  heavy  blo-i  that  ttia  aid  of  Don  Brian  ma 
full  needful,  who  came  up  <ri  th  hia  Spaniards,  a  hrave  people  ud 
irell  horsed,  and  rode  among  the  enemy,  elayinf;  end  fellioK  them, 
though  hia  oitn  man  fell  alio  ;  ao  that  the  Knigble  of  the  Ser- 
penla  irere  Buecouted,  end  Ih?  enemy  so  handled,  that  they  pei- 
forde  gave  back  upon  the  third  batulion.  Then  there  kbi  a  great 
presi,  and  a  great  danger  for  lii,  and  many  knighta  died  upon 
either  side ;  but  -hat  King  Peri  '  '  '  '' '   ' 


■a  feared 


uproar 


,  th.t  King 


Lo  had  given  ground,  should 


In  this  last  qnotatioti,  as  in  the  former,  the  infe- 
riority of  Lobeira  ts  suiiiciently  manifest;  thoogh 
Ills  description  is  by  no  means  void  of  spirit.  It 
cannot  be  alleged  that  this  is  owing  to  the  poetry; 
for  no  modern  will  attribute  much  to  the  forc«  of 
the  minstrel's  numbers  ;  and  the  author  of  Amadis 
is  far  from  disclaiming- the  useof  poetical  ornament. 
The  difference  arises  from  the  disposition  to  speci- 
fication, and  to  exchange  general  effect  for  minnta 
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description,  which  we  Iiave  already  remarked  as  an 
attribute  of  the  prose  romance. 

The  moat  curioua  part,  however,  of  this  curious 
snbject,  respects  the  change  in  manners  which 
appears  to  have  taken  place  about  the  middle  of 
the  14th  century,  when  what  we  now  call  the 
Spirit  of  Chivalry  seems  to  have  shone  forth  with 
the  most  brilliant  lustre.  In  the  older  romances, 
vre  look  in  vain  for  the  delicacy  which,  nciM^rding' 
to  Bni4ie,  robbed  vice  of  half  its  evil,  by  depriving' 
it  of  all  its  grossness.  The  tales  of  the  older 
tnetrieal  romancers,  founded  frequently  on  fact, 
and  always  narrated  in  a,  coarse  and  downright 
style,  excite  feelings  sometinies  ludicrous,  and  often 
disgusttng  \  and  in  fact  can  only  be  excelled  by  the 
«mparalldedya£^'aux  published  by  Barbazan,  which 
although  professedly  written  to  be  recited  to  noble 
knights  and  dames,  exhibit  a  nakedness,  not  only 
in  tbe  description,  but  in  the  turn  of  the  story, 
which  would  now  banish  them  even  from  a  bagnio, 
unless  of  the  very  lowest  order.  The  ladies  la 
metrical  romances,  not  only  make  the  first  advances 
on  all  occasions,  but  with  a  degree  of  vivacity, 
copied  it  would  seem  from  the  worthy  spouse  of 
Potiphar.  For  example,  a  certain  knight  called 
^^^^ir  Amis,  having  declined  the  proffered  favours  of 
^^B^e  Lady  Belisaunt,  pleading  his  allegiance  to  hi^ 
^^^Bege  lord,  receives  from  her  the  following  senti- 
^^^■lental  rebuke 
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For  God  that  bought  thee  dear, 


Mjbi 


er  though  hi 


knight,:      ^H 

iir  demands, 


As  the  damsela  were  urgent  ii 
tlie  knights  of  these  more  early  ages  were  often 
brutally  obstinate  in  their  refusal ;  nnd  instead  of 
the  gentle  deninl  which  the  love-sick  BriolanU 
received  from  the  courteous  Amadis,  they  were 
too  apt  to  exL'laim  like  Bevis  of  Hamtoii,  when 
invited  to  a  rendezvous  by  the  fair  Josiana,  a  Sara' 


"  Forth  tho  knights  go  c 

an; 

ToB 

evis'  chamber  they 

And] 

Como 
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stoutly  io  this  .lou 

nd 

Hifu 

p  Ilia  head  from  the 

I  ground 

Aodt 
Iihoi 

laid.  Mf'yene«Bre 
lid  ye  slay,  ye  lo«.e 
riU  tm  DT.(.  foot  f.. 

messsgci 
ogets; 
r  ground. 

1  speak  nith  an  hea 

Lh^n  hooL 

bc) 

rilb 
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All  this  coarseness,  in  word  and  deed,  was 
effectually  banished  from  the  romances  of  chivalry 
which  were  composed  subsequent  to  1350.  Senti- 
ment bad  begun  to  enter  into  tliese  fictions,  not 
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casually,  or  from  the  peculiar  delicacy  of  an  indi- 
Tidual  author,  but  as  a  necessary  qualification  of  the 
heroes  and  heroines  whose  loves  occupied  their 
ponderous  folios. 

Of  thi*  refinement  we  find  many  instances  in 
Amadis.  Baluys  of  Corsante  beinfj  repulsed  by 
a  damsel,  explains  his  sentiments  upon  such 
points. 


■otthj  of  nc 


e,  the;  tw 


Notwitlistanding'  this  favourable  alteration  in 
their  tone,  the  reader  is  not  to  understand  that  the 
morality  of  these  writings  was  in  fact  very  mate- 
rially amended ;  for  at  no  period  was  the  age  of 
chivalry  distinguished  for  female  virtue.  Those 
who  have  supposed  the  contrary,  liave  never 
opened  a  romance  written  before  the  tomes  of 
Calprenede,  and  Scudery,  and  judge  of  Queen 
Guenever,  Iscult,  and  Oriana,  liy  what  they  find 
there  recorded  of  Mandane  and  Cassandra.  But 
the  genuine  prose  romances  of  chivalry,  although 
less  gross  in  language  and  circumstance,  contain  as 
little  matter  for  edification  as  the  tales  of  the 
minstrels,  to  which  they  succeeded.  Lancelot  du 
Lac  is  the  adulterous  lover  of  Guenever,  the  wife 
of  his  friend  and  sovereign  ;  and  Tristram  <Ie 
Lionel  the  incestuous  seducer  of  bis  uncle's  spouse, 
us  well  in  the  prose  folios  of  Rusticien  de  Puise, 
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and  the  Knight  of  the  Cnstle  of  Gstst,  as  in  the 
rhimes  of  Chretien  lie  Troyes  nnd  Thomas  of 
Erceldoune.  Nor  did  the  tales  of  a  more  modem 
date  turn  upon  circumstiinces  more  correct:  witness 
the  history  of  the  Petit  lehan  de  Suntr6,  and 
many  others.  Of  Amadis,  in  particular,  Mr 
Soutliey  has  observed,  that  "  all  the  first-born 
children  are  illegitimate,"  because  "  the  hero  must 
be  every  way  irresistible."  The  same  observation 
applies  to  most  romances  of  chivalry  ;  so  that  oae 
vould  be  tempted  to  suppose  that  the  damsels  of 
those  days,  doomed  frequently  to  wander  throngh 
lonely  woods  infested  by  robbei'g,  giants,  and  cailJfis 
of  every  description,  were  so  far  from  trusting,  like 
the  lady  in  ('omus,  to  the  magic  power  of  true 
virginity,  that  they  hastened  to  confer  npon  some 
faithful  knight  a  treasnre  so  very  precarious,  while 
it  was  yet  their  own  to  bestow.  But  the  modern 
man  of  gallantry  will  be  surprised  to  hear,  that  this 
by  no  means  diminished  either  the  zeal  or  duty  of 
the  lover,  who  had  thus  attained  the  summit  of  his 
hopes.  On  the  contrary,  unless  in  the  case  of 
here  and  there  a  Don  GaJaor,  who  is  always  painted 
OS  a  subaltern  character,  a  pretia:  chevalier  was 
boimd,  not  only  to  maintain  the  honour  of  the  lady 
thns  deposited  in  his  custody,  but  to  observe 
towards  her  the  fidelity  and  respect  of  religious 
observance.'  Every  one  knows  bow  long  Sir 
Lancelot  had  enjoyed  the  favours  of  Queen  Gueu- 
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and  yet  that  scrnpiilous  kniglit  went  dis- 
,  and  remained  so  till  he  was  healed  by  tlio 
Sang-rpa),  merely  because  by  enchantment  he  was 
brought  to  the  bed  of  tjie  lovely  Dame  Elaine. 
Aa  for  Amadis,  the  bare  suspicion  which  OrJanit 
conceived  of  his  infidelity,  occasioned  his  doing 
penance  on  the  Poor  Rock  in  a  manner  unequalled, 
nnless  by  the  desolate  knight  who  averred  himself 
to  have  retired  to  a.  oavem,  where  be  "  used  Aii- 
his  bed  mosse,  for  Ins  candle  mosse,  for  his  cover- 
ing mosse,  and,  unless  now  and  then  a  few  coals, 
Rioase  for  liis  meat ;  a  dry  food,  God  wot,  and  a 
fresh ;  but  so  moistened  with  wet  tears,  and  bo 
faite,  that  it  was  hard  to  conjecture  whether  it  was 
better  to  feed  or  fast." ' 

In  short,  the  love  of  the  knighla-errant  was  like 
their  laws  of  honom-,  altogether  beyond  the  com- 
mon strain  of  feeling,  as  well  as  incapable  of  being 
measured  by  the  standard  of  religion  and  morality. 
Their  rules  of  honour  have  in  some  degree  aur- 
Tived  the  fate  of  their  order ;  and  we  liave  yet 
fittal  instances  of  bloodshed  for  "  a  word  of  re- 
proach," a  "  bratchet  hound,"  or  such  other  causes 
of  duel  as  figure  in  the  tales  of  the  Table  Round. 
But  the  love  which  was  not  only  fostered,  but 
imposed  as  a  solemn  duty  by  the  laws  of  chivalry, 
is  now  only  to  be  traced  in  such  a  romance  as  is 
before  us.  It  subsisted,  as  we  have  seen,  indepen- 
dent of  maidenly  chastity  and  conjugal  fidelity; 
Kits  source  perhaps  may  be  traced  to  a  remote 
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period  of  antiquity.  Tacitus  lias  noticed  llie  respect 
in  which  women  were  lieid  amon^  tlie  German 
tribes.  The  ladies  of  Britain  were  indulged  witli 
the  privilege  of  a  plurality  uf  hushands ;  and  those 
of  Scandinavia,  although  they  were  limited  to  one, 
might  divorce  hini  at  their  pleas  are.'  This  sort  of 
snpremauy,  the  ladies  appear  at  all  times  to  have 
T  the  descendants  of  the  Northeni 
tribes.  It  is  true,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
homage  paid  their  charms  by  the  earlier  heroes  of 
chivalry,  was  interrupted  and  sullied  by  ilie  rough- 
ness of  their  manners  and  expressions.  To  reverse 
the  complaint  of  the  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle, 
"  one  whom  Amadis  had  styled  courteous  damsel, 
Bevis  would  have  called  heathen  hound  ;  "  but  the 
duty  of  obeying  the  bests,  and  fighting  for  the 
honour  of  a  lady,  was  indispensable  even  among 
the  earliest  and  rudest  sons  of  chivalry.  In  the 
course  of  the  fourteenth  century,  this  was  subli- 
mated and  refined  to  the  most  extravagant  degree  ; 
so  that  the  secret,  inviolable,  and  romantic  attach- 
ment of  Amadis  to  Oriana  might  be  easily  paral- 
leled by  similar  passages  from  real  history.  Even 
the  zeal  of  devotion  gave  way  to  this  all  devouring 

'  A  curidua  iastodce  may  be  found  in  Egthiggia-  Sagn.  Thor- 
Aita,  tfae  mle  of  Barko,  an  Icelandic  chief,  attempted  to  Btab  ods 
£^uir  Grae,  the  friend  aad  guest  nf  her  husbaad.      Burku  iatet- 

maik  ths  cousequence.    "  When  Borkn  departed  from  Heleafete, 
Thordiss,  (taading  bEfore  (ba  dsor  of  the  houee,  called  viUi^iHcs 
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itiment ;  and  very  religious  indeed  must  the 
ight  huve  been,  who  had,  »s  was  predicted  of 
Esplandian,  God  upon  his  riffkt  hand,  und  his  lady 
upon  his  left. 

We  cannot  leave  this  part  of  ouvsnbject,  williout 
bestowing  onr  warm  coniuiEndations  on  Mr  Soutiicy, 
for  disdaining  to  follow  Tressan  and  Herberay,  in 
the  impure  descriptions  and  obscenities  which  they 
have  much  oftener  introduced,  than  found,  in  the 
ipanish  original.  Tressan  in  particular,  wboBe 
lents  und  taste  made  it  totally  inexcusable,  dwells 
itb  infinitely  higher  gust  upon  the  gallantries  of 
Don  Galaor,  than  upon  the  love  of  Amadis;  and 
describes  ^em  with  that  vicious  and  perverted  love 
of  obscenity,  which  Mr  Southey  so  justly  reprobates, 
as  "  peculiarly  and  characteristically  the  disgrace  of 
French  Literature."  May  a.  practice,  so  ominous 
to  the  morals  and  manly  virtue  of  our  nation,  long 
be  a  stranger  to  the  writings  of  those  who  profess 
■to  nfford  to  Britons  information  or  pleasure ! 
%■  The  manners  described  in  Amadis  de  Gaul  are, 
^a  other  respects,  strictly  feudal  and  chivalrous. 
The  points  of  right  and  honour  which  are  discussed ; 
the  rulesof  combat  and  of  truce;  the  high  and  rigid 
adherence  to  knightly  faith,  are  all  features  of  thi' 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  What  may 
appear  to  the  modem  reader,  one  of  the  most  strain- 
ed instances  of  the  latter,  is  the  conduct  of  King 
liisuarte  in  the  tonrth  book,  to  whom  an  old  man 
lente  a  crown  and  mantle,  under  the  condition, 
he  shall  restore  them  at  his  cour  pletiiere,  or 
the  suppliant  a  boon  in  their  stead.     On  the 
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appointed  day,  the  crown  and  mantle  luiving  been 
conveyed  out  of  LUuarte's  cnstudy  by  enchant- 
ment, the  boon  demanded  by  the  itranger  in  lieu 
19,  that  Oriana,  the  daugliter  of  Lisuarte,  should  be 
delivered  np  to  him. 
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;  on  pain  nfloiingbia  favour.    '  My 

Instances  of  a  similar  rigid  adlierence  to  knig'ht- 
Ij  faith  can  be  produced  from  real  history.  The 
Duke  of  Gueldrea  being  on  a.  jourtiey  through 
Prussia,  was  laid  in  wait  for,  and  made  prisoner, 
by  certain  banditti,  or  adventurers,  commanded  by 
A  squire,  named  Arnold.  When  the  Grand-Master 
of  the  Teutonic  Order  beard  what  bad  liappened, 
he  marched  ag^uinst  the  castle  where  tlie  duke  was 
confined,  with  so  strong  a  force,  that  Arnold  durst 
not  t^ide  his  coming-.  Hereupon  he  said  to  his 
prisoner,  "  Sir  duke,  ye  are  my  prisoner,  and  I  am 
your  master.  Ye  are  a  gentleman  and  true  knight; 
ye  have  sworn,  and  given  me  your  faith.  I  think 
not  to  abide  tlie  master  of  Pruce ;  he  i«meth  hither 
with  a  great  force.  Tarry  here  if  you  list,  I  will 
carry  with  me  your  faith  and  promise."     To  this 
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lie  added  the  name  of  tiie  place  to  wliich  he  retreat- 
ed, and  so  left  the  duke  at  liberty.  The  duke  wait- 
ed the  arrival  of  the  grand -master  ;  but  wag  go  far 
from  considering  it  as  absulviiig  him  from  his  cap- 
tivity, that  no  entreaties  nor  representntions  could 
stay  him  from  acquitting  his  faith,  by  again  putting 
himself  into  the  hands  of  Arnold ;  with  whom  he 
remained  a  prisoner,  till  he  was  ransomed  by  his 
friends. 

The  quarrel  betwixt  King  Lisuarte  and  Amadis, 
because  he  would  not  bestow  upon  Galvanes  the 
liand  of  his  captive  Madosima,  and  the  dominion  of 
the  island  which  she  inlierited,  and  wliicb  he  had 
conquered  ;  the  manner  in  which  Amadis  and  hia 
kindred  renounce  tlie  service  of  Lisuarte ;  the  mu- 
tual defiances  whicli  are  formally  exchanged  betwixt 
them ;  are  all  in  the  high  tone  of  feudal  solemnity, 
and  are  weU  worthy  the  attention  of  those  who  in- 
vestigate the  customs  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
reader  may  compare  tlte  mode  in  which  these 
defiances  were  received,  with  the  deportment  of  the 
Black  Prince,  when  he  was  served  with  a  writ  of 
aummons  to  attend  the  Parliament  at  Paris: 

*'  When  the  prmcn  bad  ccad  thii  iBttcr,  he  had  k^^"  ratrvtl, 
and  thook  h!j  head,  and  b^hdd  fierce]}' the  FtEDcluneni  and 
vhen  he  had  a  lUlle  studied  he  aninered  in  ih^a  manner :  '  Sici, 
«a  will  gladly  gn  Co  Paris  lo  our  udcIh  tith  he  hath  senl  thus  far 
lu ;  bm  I  uiurs  you,  that  it  >hall  be  nith  baisneC  on  oui  head. 

We  have  dwelt  the  more  fully  upon  the  manners 
of  this  romance,  becauae  they  correspond  exactly 
with  those  of  the  period  in  which  it  was  written. 
In  the  romances  wbiuh  were  composed  during  the 
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dptlension  of  chivnlry.tlie  writprs  no  longer  painted 
from  the  life.  The  manners  whidi  they  described 
were  as  fiotitious  as  tlie  adventures  which  they  nar- 
rated ;  and  the  reader  may  look  for  Boch  historit-al 
resemblances  as  we  have  noticed  with  as  little  suc- 
cesii,  as  if  he  were  to  consult  a.  map  fur  the  situation 
of  Taprobnna,  or  the  Firm  Island. 

We  have  already  obge^^re(],  that  the  story  <.f 
Amadis  is  constiiicted  with  singular  ingenuity. 
The  unvaried  recurrence  of  the  combat  with  the 
lance  and  the  sword  is  indeed  apt  to  try  the  patience 
of  the  modern  reader ;  although  the  translator's 
compassion  has  spared  them  some  details,  and 
"  consolidated,"  as  he  rather  quaintly  says,  "  many 
of  those  single  blows  which  have  no  reference  to 
armorial  anatomy."  Bnt,  in  defiance  of  the  simila- 
rity of  combat  and  adventure,  the  march  of  the 
story  engages  our  attention ;  and  the  successive 
events  are  well  managed  to  support  each  other, 
and  to  bring  on  the  final  catastrophe.  It  is  not  our 
intention  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  story, 
but  the  following  sketch  may  excite  rather  than 
forestall  the  curiosity  of  the  reader. 

Ferion,  King  of  Gaul,  the  guest  of  Garintcr, 
King  of  Brittany,  becomes  enamoured  of  the  fair 
Elisene,  daughter  of  that  monarch,  obtains  a  pri- 
vate interview,  and  departs  to  his  own  kingdom. 
The  princess  becomes  pregnant,  and,  to  hide  her 
disgrace,  the  child,  afterwards  the  famous  Amadis, 
IB  placed  in  a  cradle,  and  launched  into  the  sea.  He 
is  found  hy  a  knight  of  Scotland,  and  carried  to 
that  kingdom,  where  he  is  educated  as  the  son  of 
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and  they  have  a  seeond  son,  called  Galaor,  wlio  is 
<:arrled  itS  by  a  giant,  nnd  brouglit  up  to  feats  of 
arms  and  chivalry.  Amadis,  in  the  interim,  is 
brought  by  his  foster- father  to  tliB  court  of  Scot- 
land, where  he  meets  Orinnn,  dnughter  of  Lisiinrte, 
King  of  Britain.  To  her  he  becomes  warmly  at- 
tached, and,  when  knighted,  prevails  on  her  to 
receive  him  as  ber  cavalier.  Thus  animated,  he  sets 
fortli  on  Iiis  military  career,  to  assist  Perion  of  Gftol, 
who  is  only  known  to  him  as  the  ally  of  the  Scot- 
tish monarcli,  ag'ainst  Abyes,  King  of  Ireland,  who 
had  besieged  Perion  in  his  capital.  But  no  knight- 
errant  ever  attains  the  direct  place  uf  bis  destina- 
tion, when  he  happens  to  have  one,  without  soma 
bi/'batlles.  Several  of  these  fall  to  Amadis's  lot ; 
and  he  is  involved  in  nmny  dangers,  through  which 
he  is  protected  by  the  friendship  of  Urgnnda  the 
Unknown,  a  miglity  enchantress,  the  professed 
patroness  of  his  house.  Arriving  at  length  at  the 
capital  of  Gaul,  he  terminates  the  war,  by  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Abyes,  whom  he  sLiys  in  single  com- 
bat. After  this  exploit,  by  means  of  tokens  which 
had  been  placed  in  his  cradle,  lie  is  recognised  and 
acknowledged  as  tlie  sun  of  Perion  and  Elisene. 
By  this  time  Gandalac,  the  tutor  of  Galaor,  con- 
ceived him  to  be  ready  to  execute  the  piu'pose  for 
which  he  had  carried  him  off;  namely,  to  maintain 
a  battle  on  his  account,  against  a  brother  giant  who 
had  injured  him.  Galaor  liaving  previously  received 
the  order  of  knighthood  from  his  brother  Amadis, 
though  without  knowing  him,  undertakes  the  com- 
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bat,  which  terminates  lik;  itU  combats  between 
giants  and  knights.  Am»dis,  mean  while,  repairs 
to  the  court  of  Lisuarte,  father  of  Oriana,  and  dis- 
tingiiialies  himself  by  feats  of  chivalry,  Bubduing-att 
conipetilora  by  iiis  courage,  and  attaching  them  to 
his  person  by  lii^  valour  and  liberality.  Galaor  rans 
a  similar  career,  with  this  advantage  over  his  bro- 
ther, that  he  seldom  fails  to  be  repaid  for  his  laboars, 
by  the  distressed  damozels  whom  be  fortunes  to 
relieve.  At  length  Amadis,  at  the  instigation  of  a 
certain  dwaif,  enters  the  castle  of  Arcalaus,  whose 
captives  he  releases,  and  whom  he  defeats  in  stnglfr 
combat.  Here,  nevertheless,  he  is  made  prisoner 
by  enchantment,  and  is  in  great  peril,  untd  releaisd 
by  the  counter  spells  of  his  friend  Urganda.  The 
conjuror  was,  however,  not  to  be  provoked  with 
impunity :  he  contrives,  by  a  trick  already  noticed, 
to  get  into  bis  possession  the  lovely  Oriana ;  and, 
by  another  device,  had  wellnigh  slain  her  father 
Lisuarte,  who  was  fortunately  relieved  by  Galanr. 
An  insDrreotion,  fomented  by  Arcalaus,  is  also 
quelled,  and  Oriana  is  rescued  from  the  enchanter, 
by  the  irresistible  arm  of  Amadis.  His  faithfitl  ser- 
vices are  rewarded  by  possession  of  his  mistress  ; 
and  tbns  closes  the  first  book  of  Amadis.  Among 
other  distressed  princesses  relieved  by  Amadis, 
clianced  to  bo  the  lovely  queen  Briolania,'  who 

'  A1lhaughCQrvanti!i3ts(»t)ii'dUputa  which  occurred  betirilt 
Don  QiiiiutB  and  Cardcn[d,  Ja  the  SLettn  Mortna.  to  Iats  n- 
tpeettd  the  charaelpr  of  Queen  Miduima  ;  jel  the  penoD  nmant 
inuit  hive  been  this  Queea  Briolania.  For  Heliaalud  the  lurgeon, 
the  perign  who  gave  the  KandaJ,  mu  the  ■eivant  anil  atlendiat 
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became  desperately  ennmoured  of  her  deliverer 
(being  the  same,  indeed,  whoise  liopeless  passion 
excited  tlie  compassion  of  the  Prince  of  Portugal). 
.  Oriana,  from  an  inaccuratn  account  of  this  afiikir, 
becomes  jealous,  and  despatches  a  severe  and  cruet 
message  to  Amadis.  This  reaches  him,  just  as  he 
had  accomplished  a  notable  adventure  in  the  Firm 
Island,  by  entering  an  enchanted  chamber,  which 
cotdd  only  be  entered  by  the  truest  lover  who  lived 
npon  earth.  The  message  of  Oriana  drives  him  to 
distraction  ;  he  forswears  arms,  and  becomes  the 
companion  of  the  hermit  on  the  Poor  Rock,  where 
he  does  penance,  till  lie  is  near  deaUi's  door.  The 
place  of  his  residence  at  length  comes  to  Oriana's 
knowledge,  who,  sensible  of  her  injustice,  recalls 
him  to  her  presence,  and  of  course  to  health  and 
happiness.  His  return  to  the  island  of  Windsor, 
where  Lisuarte  kept  his  court,  is  of  the  utmost  im~ 
porlance  to  that  prince,  who  reaps  the  advnntage  of 
his  assistance,  in  a  direful  contest  with  Cildadan  of 
Ireland,  assisted  by  certain  sons  of  Anak,  whose 
names  it  would  take  us  too  much  time  to  write, 
since  few  of  them  are  under  six  syllables  in  length. 


flog  altDgetbBr  spocryphjil)  ; 
■  ■  not  h».e  vouch. 
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This  giant  brood  being  ronted  and  dispersed,  Lisu- 
arte  is  induced,  by  certain  deceitCid,  flattering,  and 
envious  courtiers,  to  treat  the  services  of  Amadis 
with  slight  and  neglect.  Erelong,  this  coldness 
uomes  to  an  open  breach :  Amadis,  and  liis  friends 
and  followers,  formally  renounce  the  service  of 
Lisuarte  ;  and  all  retire,  with  their  lieroic  leader, 
to  the  Firm  Island,  the  sovereignty  of  which  he  had 
acquired.  Galaor  alone,  bound  by  repeated  obli- 
gations to  Lisuarte,  continues  to  adhere  to  him ; 
and  thus  the  author  artfully  contrives,  that  the 
reader  shall  retain  an  interest,  even  in  the  party 
opposed  to  Amadis.  Oriana,  during  the  absence 
of  her  lover,  is  secretly  delivered  of  a  sun,  named 
Ksplandian  ;  but  as  the  heroines  of  the  author  are 
aU  mothers  before  they  are  wives,  so  they  are  never 
trusted  with  the  education  of  their  ovm  children. 
The  little  Esplandian  is  carried  oiF  by  n  lioness, 
from  whom  lie  is  rescued  by  a  saint  and  hermiC> 
called  Nasciano.  He  is  educated  by  this  holy  moDi 
and  in  process  of  time  presented  to  his  grandfather 
Lisuarte,  and  received  into  the  train  of  his  own 
mother.  During  this  long  space,  Amadis  wanders 
about  the  world,  redressing  wrongs,  slaying  mon- 
sters, and  turning  the  tide  of  battle  against  the 
oppressors,  wherever  he  comes.  He  has  even  the 
generosity  (in  disguise)  to  assist  Lisuarte  in  a  very 
desperate  battle  with  Aravlgo,  a  powerful  monarch, 
whom  the  inveterate  enchanter  Arcalaus  had  stirred 
Dp  ngainst  the  King  of  Britain.  But  the  Emperor 
of  Rome,  El  Patin,  as  the  romance  calls  him,  sends 
to  Lisuarte,  to  demand  the  liand  of  his  daughter 
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Oriana ;  and  tlie  King,  sediieed  by  ambition,  is  ill- 
advised  enough  to  force  liia  daughter  to  this  mar- 
riage, in  spite  of  the  advice  of  his  best  counsellora- 
Amadis  repairs,  under  a  new  disgaise,  to  Briton  ; 
and  the  knights  sent  by  the  Emperor  to  receive  bis 
bride,  sustain  at  his  hands  a  thousand  disgr.-tces, 
unpitied  by  the  English,  tu  whom  they  were  odious 
for  their  insolence  and  presumption.  At  len^h. 
the  prinresH  is  put  on  board  the  Roman  fleet;  but 
that  fleet  is  intercepted,  and  after  a  desperate  com- 
bat, finally  defeated  by  a  squadron  fitted  out  from 
the  Firm  Island,  to  which  Oriana  is  conveyed  in 
triumph.  The  discretion  of  Amadis  in  his  love, 
gave  a  colour  to  this  exploit,  totally  foreign  from 
the  real  cause.  Amadis  and  Oriana,  notwithstand- 
ing their  long  separation,  meet  like  a  brother  and 
sister ;  and  the  knights  of  tho  Firm  Island  send  to 
justify  their  proceedings  to  Lisuarte,  declaring, 
that  by  his  forcing  her  choice,  his  daughter  waa 
plaoed  in  the  predicament  of  a  distressed  damsel, 
whose  wrongs,  by  their  oath  of  knighthood,  they 
were  bound  to  redress.  The  apology  is  ill  received 
by  the  King  of  Britain ;  who,  with  the  Emperor  of 
Home,  and  all  the  allies  who  adiiered  to  him,  pre- 
pared to  invade  the  Firm  Island.  Amadis,  sup- 
ported by  his  father  King  Perion,  and  many  princes 
and  queens  who  owed  their  crowns  and  honour  to 
his  prowess,  assembles  an  army  capable  of  meeting 
his  enemy.  Two  desperate  battles  are  fought,  in 
which  Lisuarte  is  finally  worsted,  but  without  being 
dishonoured  by  a  total  defeat.  The  brunt  of  the 
day  faUd  upon  the  Komans,  whom  the  author  Iiad 
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no  motive  for  sparing;,  and  tlie  Emperor  is  slain  on 
t  lie  field.  In  the  mean  will  It:,  tlie  sainted  hermit 
Nascinno,  who  had  educated  Esplandian,  and  to 
whom  Oriana  had  in  confession  revealed  tlie  history 
of  her  love  to  Amadis,  arrives  in  the  camp  of  Lisa' 
arte,  and  by  his  mediation  brings  about  a  truce, 
I)Oth  parties,  agreeing-  to  retreat  a  day's  journey 
from  each  other.  But  LIsuarte,  whose  army  was 
most  weakened,  was,  by  tins  retrograde  movement, 
exposed  to  much  danger.  Arcalaus  the  enchanter 
bad  had  influence  enough  with  King  Aravigo,  to 
prevail  upon  liim  to  levy  a  huge  army,  with  which  he 
lurked  in  the  mountains,  waiting  until  Lisuarte 
and  Amadis  should  have  exhausted  their  strength 
in  mutual  conflict.  Being  in  some  measnre  disap- 
pointed in  his  expectations,  Aravigo  held  it  for 
most  expedient  to  fall  upon  Lisuarte  in  his  retreat, 
^vliom,  after  a  valiant  resistance,  he  reduces  to  the 
last  extremity :  this  is  the  moment  which  the  author 
lias  chosen  to  exhibit  the  magnanimity  of  Ama- 
dis  and  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation.  The  instant 
lie  hears  of  Lisuarte's  danger,  our  liero  flies  to  his 
assistance,  and  the  reader  will  anticipate  with  what 
success:  Aravigo  is  slain,  and  Arcalaus  made  pri- 
soner, and  cooped  up  in  a  cage  of  iron.  The  father 
of  Oriana  li  reconciled  to  her  lover ;  and  the  intro- 
duction of  Esplandian  has  its  eflect  in  hastening 
GO  desirable  an  event.  The  nuptials  of  Amadis 
and  Oriana  take  place;  and  the  other  heroines 
distributed  among  tlie  champions  of  the  Firm 
"th  great  regard  to  merit.  One  thing 
yet  remained : — To  finish  the  eDchautments  of  the 
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1  Island,  it  was  necessary  that  the  fairest  dame 
e  world  should  enter  tlie  enclianted  ehatnber. 
1  we  add,  that  dame  was  Oriana?  "  Then  was 
the  feast  spread,  and  the  iiiarriage-bed  of  Amadia 
n  that  chamber  which  they  had 
■won." 

Through  the  whole  of  this  long^  work,  the  cha- 
racters assigned  to  the  different  personages  arp 
admirably  sustained.  That  of  Amadis  is  the  true 
kniglit-errant.  Of  him  it  might  be  said  in  the 
language  of  Lobeira'tt  time,  that  he  was  "  true, 
amoFQus,  sage,  Eecret,  bounteous,  full  of  prowess, 
bardy,  adrenturous,  and  eliivakous."  Don  Galaor, 
I  the  Ranger  of  knight-errantry,  forms  a  good  con- 
'  trast  to  his  brother.  Lisuarte,  eren  where  swayed 
by  the  most  unreasonable  prejudices,  shows  as  it 
were  oc[:nsiona11y,his  natural  goodness,  so  as  always 
to  prevent  the  total  alienation  of  our  good  opinion 
and  interest.  The  advantage  given  fay  the  author 
to'the  vassals  and  dependents  over  the  Suzerain, 
shows  plainly  a.  wish  to  please  the  numerous  petty 
princes  and  barons  at  the  expense  of  the  liege  lord. 
This  may  be  remarked  in  many  romances  of 
chivalry,  particularly  in  those  of  Charlemagne  and 
his  Paladins.  Kvcn  the  inferior  characters  are  well, 
though  slightly  sketched.  The  presumption  of 
the  Emperor,  the  open  gallantry  and  dry  humour 
of  old  Grumedan  the  king's  standard-bearer,  the 
fidelity  of  Gandalin,  squire  to  Amadis,  the  profes- 
sional manners  of  Master  Helisabad  the  physician, 
with  many  others,  are  all  in  true  style  and  coa- 
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The  macliinery  introduced  in  Amadis  does  not, 
as  Mr  Southey  observes,  partake  mucfi  of  the  tnar- 
▼ellous.  Arcalaus  is  more  tt  be  redoubted  for  lii» 
courage  and  cnnning',  tiian  for  Jiis  magic.  Ur^anda 
is  a  fay  similar  to  those  wliicJi  figure  in  tbe  lays  of 
Brittany,  and,  except  her  character  of  a  prophetess, 
and  some  legerdemain  tricks  uf  trans  formation, 
has  not  much  that  is  snpernatural  in  her  character. 

It  retniLini!  to  make  some  obHervatiuns  on  Mr 
Southey'a  mode  of  executing  his  translation,  which 
appears  to  ue  marked  with  the  hand  of  a  master. 
The  abridgementB  are  judiciously  made;  and  al- 
though some  readers  may  think  too  much  has  still 
been  retained,  yet  tbe  objection  will  only  occur  to 
such  as  read  merely  for  the  story,  without  any 
attention  to  Mr  Southey's  more  important  object 
of  exitibiting  a  correct  example  of  those  romances, 
by  which  onr  forefathers  were  so  much  delighted, 
and  from  which  we  may  draw  such  curious  infe- 
reoces  respecting  their  customs,  their  morals,  and 
their  modes  of  thinking.  The  popular  romance 
always  preserves,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  manners 
of  the  age  in  which  it  was  written.  The  novels  of 
Fielding  and  Richardson  are  even  already  become 
Taluable,  as  a  record  of  the  English  manners  of  tbe 
last  generation.  How  mucli,  then,  should  we  prise 
the  volumes  which  describe  those  of  the  era  of  the 
victors  of  Cressy  and  Poitiers  I  The  style  of  Mr 
Southey  is,  in  general,  what  he  proposed,  raUiw 
antique,  from  the  form  of  expression,  than  from  the 
introduction  of  obsolete  phrases.  It  has  something 
of  tbe  scriptural  turn,  and  much  resembles  the  ad- 
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inirable  transltttion  of  Froissart.'  Some  words 
have  inadvertent]}'  been  need,  which,  to  us,  savour 
more  of  v\i\gB.nty  tlian  beseems  the  language  of 
chivalry.  Sucli  are  tlie  phrases,  "  devilry,''  "  Sir 
Knave,"  "  Don  Falae  One,"  and  some  others-  Bnt 
■we  only  mention  tiiese,  to  show  that  our  g^eneral 
pr^se  has  not  been  inconsiderately  bestowed. 

Mr  Southey  hns  made  an  apology  for  not  tran- 
slating the  names,  which  conrey  some  meaning  in 
the  original:  "  I  have  iiGcd  Behenebros,  instead  of 
the  Beaotifnl  Darkling,  or  the  Fair  Forlorn  ;  FIo- 
Testan,  instead  of  Forester ;  £1  Patin,  instead  of 
the  Emperor  Gosling;  as  we  speak  of  Bm-barossa, 
not  Red- Beard ;  Boccanegra,  not  Black  Muzzle ; 
St  Peter,  not  Stone  the  Apostle."  We  cannot 
help  thinking  this  apology  as  unnecessary,  as  the 
examples  are  whimsical.  Proper  names  are  never 
Tendered  into  u  familiar  dialect,  but  with  a  view  of 
making  them  ridiculous;  although  they  are  some- 
times translated  into  a  less  known  language,  to 
give  them  dignity.  Thus,  Mr  Wood  is  said  to 
have  been  converted  into  JJr  Lignum,  and  to  have 
g^ned  by  the  exchange;  while  it  is  well  known 
that  tlie  Portuguese  ambassador,  Don  Pedro  Fran- 
cisco Correo  de  Sylva,  was  chased  from  the  court 
«f  Charles  the  Second,  by  the  ridicule  attached  to 
the  nickname  of  Pierre  da  Bois,  into  winch  his 
Bounding  title  was  rendered  by  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham: and,  surely,  to  talk  of  the  Chief  Consul 
■Good-part,  would   be  as  absurd  as  the   epithet 
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would  be  inapplicable.      As  for  Stone  the  Apostle, 
we  hare  only  heard  of  one  bearing  that  name,  who 
had  also  the  fate  of  a  prophet ;  for  his  doctrines 
were  no  otherwise  honoured  in  his  own  country, 
than  by  the  notice  of  the  King's  attorney-general.' 
So  much  for  the  prose  edition  of  Amadis,  with 
the  perusal  of  which  we  have  been  iiiglily  gratified. 
We  have  nlreaily  g-iven  it  as  our  o[)inion,  that 
the  history  of  Amadis  was,  in  its  original  state,  a 
L'  metrical  romance.      We  remember,  also,  to  have 
I    leen   an  Italian  poem    in  ottava  rinia,  called  II 
I      Amadigi,  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  whimsical  rule 
whicli  the  poet  had  imposed  upon  himself,  of  open- 
ing each  canto  with  a  description  of  the  morning, 
and  closing  it  with  a  description  of  the  night.      Mr 
William  Stewart  Kose  has  now  favoured  the  pnblic 
with  a  poetical  version  of  the  First  BooW  of  Amadis, 
containing  the  birth  and  earlier  adventures  of  the 
hero,  and  closing  with  his  gaining  possession  of 
Or  i  an  a. 

In  our  remarks  upon  this  poem,  we  are  more 
inclined  to  blame,  in  some  degree,  Mr  Rose's  plan, 
than  to  find  fault  with  the  execution,  which  appears 
to  us,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  nearly  as  perfect  as 
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the  plan  admitted.  Mr  Rose  lias  indeed  stated  hi:* 
pretensions  so  very  modestly,  that  pei'liaps  we  are 
ivarmnted  in  thinking-,  that  a  culpable  degree  of 
diffidence  has  prevented  him  from  a 
of  poetry  more  decided  and  animated. 


ninda,  and  hi,c,  io 
■ever,  that  1  shall  n. 


With  the  alterations  and  abbreviations  of  Mr 
Rose  we  liave  not  the  most  distant  intention  of 
quarrelling  ;  on  the  contrary  we  think,  that  his  too 
close  adherence  to  his  original  is  the  greatest  defect 
in  the  book.  Mr  Rose  wag  not  engaged  in  trans- 
lating a  poem,  but  in  composing  one  ;  the  story  of 
which  was  ndopted  from  a  prose  work.  We  there- 
fore do  not  conceive  that  he  was  obliged  to  limit 
himself  to  trifling  ornaments,  or  to  the  very  simplest 
style  of  poetry.  Even  in  moderniiing  ancient 
poetry,  and  that,  too,  the  poetry  of  Chaucer,  con- 
taining no  small  portion  of  fire,  Dryden  thought 
himself  at  liberty  to  heighten  and  enlarge  the  de- 
scriptions of  his  great  master.  But  in  his  versions 
irom  prose  pieces, — in  the  tale  of  Theodore  and 
Honoria,  for  example, — he  borrowed  from  Bocca- 
m  cio  only  the  outline  of  tlie  story ;  the  language,  thu 
^h'eonduct,  and  the  sentiment,  were  all  his  own,  and  all 
^^  in  the  highest  strain  of  poetry.  In  like  n 
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why  Mr  Rdsq  should  have  thought  him- 
self obliged  to  follow  in  any  respect  the  prose  of 
Herberay,  while  be  himself  was  writing  poetry. 
We  can  easily  conceive  that  a  prose  romance  may 
be  converted  iato  a,  metrical  romance  or  epic  poem ; 
but  we  cannot  allow,  that  there  ought  to  subsist 
betwixt  two  works,  the  style  of  which  is  so  very 
different,  the  relations  of  a  translation  and  an  ori- 
ginal work.  In  consequence  of  Mr  Rose's  plan,  it 
appears  to  us  that  his  poem  has  suffered  some 
injury.  The  necessity  of  following  out  minutely 
the  prose  narrative,  occasions  an  occasional  languor 
in  the  poem,  for  wliich  simple,  and  even  elegant 
Tersiiication,  does  not  atone.  We  will,  however, 
frankly  own,  that  the  casual  circumstance  of  having 
perused  Mr  Southey'a  prose  work  before  the  poem 
of  Mr  Rose  may  have  bad  some  infiuence  npon 
onr  criticism  ;  since  our  curiosity  being  completely- 
forestalled,  we  may  have  felt  a  diminished  interest 
in  the  latter  from  a  cause  not  imputable  to  want  of 

The  avowed  model  npon  which  Mr  Rose  has 
framed  his  Amadis  is  the  translation  of  Le  Grand's 
J^'ahliaux  by  Mr  Way;  and  it  is  but  justice  to 
state  that,  in  onr  opinion,  he  has  fully  attained  what 
he  proposed.  An  easy  flow  of  verse,  partaking^ 
more  of  the  school  of  Sryden  than  of  Pope,  and 
checkered,  occasionally,  with  ancient  words  and 
terms  of  chivalry,  seems  well  calculated  for  the 
narration  of  romance  and  legendary  tale.  The 
following  passage  is  a  snccessful  imitation  of 
Chaucer ; — 
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"We  do  not  pretend  to  say,  thiit  Mr  Rose's  poetiy 
Wit  altogether  fiee  from  the  common-placeB  of   tlie 
Such  lines  occur  as  these : — 


ipiring: 


"Bat  if  Mr  Rose's  plan  prevented  him  from  a 
ta  the  Jtig;ber  flights  of  poetry,  he  never, 
otber  band,  disgusts  the  reader  by  sinking  into 
bathos.  We  are  persuaded  tl)at  tiie  public  woald 
be  interested  in  a  modern  version  of  some  of  our 
best  metrical  romances  by  Mr  Rose.  We  are  the 
more  certain  of  this,  because  we  have  read  the  notes 
to  Amadis  with  very  great  satisfaotion.  We  pay 
tiiem  a  very  great  compliment,  indeed,  when  wc 
say,  that  they  resemble  in  lightness  and  elegance, 

^_  .Itbongh    not   in    extent    of    information,    those    of 

^Lffeorge  £llis  to  Way's  Fabliaux. 


A 


ARTICLE  ir. 


[From  the  Quai-lcrly  Review,  Feoruarff,  1 


The  name  of  the  Cid  ia  best  known  to  iis  by  the 
celebrated  tragedy  of  Corneille,  founded  on  a  cir- 
cnmstante  which  happened  early  in  the  ehampion's 
career,  and  n-hil^h  the  Spanish  compilers  of  his 
story  do  not  dwell  upon  with  any  peculiar  em- 
phasis. Those  who  are  deep  read  in  Don  Quixote 
may  also  I'eiKillect,  that  the  Campeador  and  his 
great  exploits  against  the  Moors  was  one  of  the 
subjects  that  deranged  the  brain  of  the  worthy 
knight  of  La  Mancha.  Few  English  or  French 
literati  know  more  of  a  hero  as  famous  in  Spain  as 
Bertraud  du  Gueselin  in  France,  Glendower  in 
Wales,  or  Wallace  in  Scotland ;  yet  have  his 
achievements  been  recorded  in  the  "  letter  blake," 
und  harped  in  many  a  hall  and  bower. 


Granada  ha^ta  Leja." 

whom  the  fabulous  heroes  of 
and  her  Falmerin,  have  such 


LMr  Southey,  tc 
Spain,  her  A  mad  is 
L 
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obligations,  hns  undertaken  the  same  generous  task 
in  favour  of  the  Cid,  the  real  diampion  of  a  his- 
tory ECaruely  less  romantic  than  theirs.  His  n-ork 
ij  not  to  be  considered  as  the  precise  translation  of 
any  of  the  numerous  histories  of  tlie  Cid,  but  as  a 
compilation  of  all  that  relates  to  him  extracted 
from  those  serernl  sources.  First,  a  prose  chro- 
nicle of  the  life  nnd  achievements  of  the  Cid,  printed 
in  1652  and  1593,  which  thpre  is  some  reason  to 
ascribe  to  Gil  Dial,  a  converted  Moor,  one  of  the 
Cid's  most  faithful  follotvers.  This  is  corrected 
and  enlarged  from  a  general  chronicle  of  Spanish 
history.  Secondly,  a  metrical  legend,  of  which  the 
Cid  is  the  hero.  This  work,  which  fluctuates  be- 
tween history  and  romance,  has  a.  considerable 
degree  of  poetical  merit,  is  the  oldest  poem  in  the 
Spanish  language,  and,  in  Mr  Southey's  judgment, 
decidedly  and  beyond  all  comparison  tlie  finest. 
Lastly,  the  translator  has  laid  under  contribution 
the  popular  ballads  or  romances  which  celebrated 
the  feats  of  this  renowned  ivarrior — and  were  sung 
by  minstrels,  jongleurs,  and  glee-men,  at  places  of 
festive  resort.  Mr  Southey  is  not  inclined  to  rank 
very  highly  either  the  authority  or  the  antiquity 
of  these  songs,  and  has  made  little  use  of  them  in 
compiling  his  Chronicle.  By  these  lights,  how- 
ever, lie  has  guided  the  narrative  through  the  fol- 
lowing details. 

Rodrigo  of  Bivar,  "  a  youth  strong  in  arras  and 
of  good  customs,"  destined  to  protect  his  country 
from  the  Moors,  was  born  at  Burgos  in  the  reign 
of  King  Perrando  of  Castile,  and  in  the  year  1026. 
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Hia  father  Diego  Laynei,  chief  of  tiie  noble  house, 
blow  from  the  Connt  Don  Gomez, 
the  Lord  of  Gormaa.  The  consequancea  are  de- 
scribed in  a  picturesque  manner,  and  form  a  guod 
epecimen  of  this  singular  narrative- 


"  Nc.  Di^G 


»i  snd  li^a  stren^lh  hail  pj 


ftom  him.  iD  Ihit  he  cou;. 

J  not  take  v 

engeani 

It.  and  he  retired  to 

h\s  bome,  to  d«e11  t1>er« 

in  Bolllude, 

and  lament  over  hl>  dt.ho- 

laur.      And   he  Wok   n- 

bisfo. 

.d,  neither  could  he 

stcrp  by  nigbt,  nor  Houli 

1  he  lift  up 

*  from  the  ground. 

n«r  Bi,  out  of  hi.  bouBB,  Eor  «oinn>™B  - 

ith  his  friendt,  but 

tinned  from  ihem  in  alien 

ce,  ae  if  the 

brnath 

of  bis  shama  would 

tunttbem.      Rodrigo -a 

I  yet  hut  a  ■ 

youth. 

and  the  count  »a>  b 

mighty  man  in  atms,  one 

«ha  g»ye  b 

is  voice 

first  in  the  Cortea, 

and  -as  teld  Ig  be  the  b. 

so  powerful,  that  he 

hadaIhDu.aodfrieodaarr 

mng  the  mo 

IhiogB  eppeaied  is  nolhi 

ng  to  Rodri 

go  wbe: 

nhfl  thanghtoftha 

wrong  doae  to  hU  father. 

the  first -hi 

ichhad 

ever  been  offered  ta 

the  blood  of  LaynCal™. 

He  asked 

nolhinf 

■  buljnatiCBOf  He»- 

ven,  and  of  man  be  a^ked 

i  only  a  fair 

field;  . 

ind  hie  father  setdne 

of  hoH  good  heart  he  wa 

1,  gave  him 

hk  tword  and  hia  bleHin^ 

The  s-ord  bad  been  Ibe 

sword  of  Ml 

adanai 

in  former  tim«i  and 

when  Rodiigo  held  iis  or 

t»s  iu  bis  bl 

jnd,  he  tbouBht  within  him- 

self  that  hi>  arm  nu  not 

^Huda 

ira's.      And  he  went 

out,  and  defied  the  count 

:,  and  slew  him,  an. 

dsmole  off  bie  bead. 

and  carried  it  home  la  his  father.  The  old  man  waa  «tting  at 
tabls,  the  food  lying  before  him  untasted,  when  Rodrigu  returned, 
and  pcrinting  to  the  head  which  hung  from  the  borse'i  collar, 
dropping  blood,  be  hade  him  look  up,  for  (bere  waa  the  heib 
which  should  rcstoie  to  him  his  appetite  :  the  tongue,  qnotb  he, 
which  iniulted  you  is  no  longer  a  tongue,  and  tbe  hand  which 
wronged  you  is  nu  longer  a  hand.  And  tbe  old  man  aroae  and 
embraced  his  son,  and  placed  him  abore  him  at  the  table,  sgying. 
that  ha  who  had  binugbt  borne  that  head  should  be  tbe  head  of 
the  house  of  Layn  Calvo."— P.  3. 

This  prosperons  commenoenient  was  followed  by 
a  victory  which  Rodrig'o  obtained  over  fire  of  the 
Moorish  petty  princes,  who  had  allied  themselves 
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to  spoil  the  country  of  Castile.  Their  defeat  was 
so  complete,  tliat  they  submitted  to  he  in  future 
tlia  vassals  of  the  victor.  About  tbe  sam«  time 
Ximens  Gomez,  daughter  of  the  count  (the  Chi- 
mene  of  CorneiUe).  came  before  the  King,  and 
having  stated  that  Rodrigo  had  slain  her  father, 
prayed  his  Majesty  to  command  him  to  make  atone- 
ment by  taking  her  to  wife,  "  for  God's  service, 
and  that  she  might  be  enabled  to  grant  htm  her 
hearty  pardon."  Neither  the  King  nor  Rodrigo 
felt  a  desire  to  resist  bo  singular  a  request,  and  the 
marriage  was  concluded  accordingly.  We  cannot 
Etop  to  relate  how  Rodrigo  displayed  his  charity 
by  plucking'  a  foul  leper  out  of  a  morass,  and 
planing  him  at  his  onii  table,  and  how  the  leper 
proved  to  he  no  less  a  person  than  St  Laiarus,  wlio 
had  thus  disguised  himself  to  prove  the  youn^ 
warrior's  love  of  God  and  his  neighbour  ;  nor  can 
we  narrate  his  single  combat  with  Martin  Gon- 
zales, nor  those  repeated  conquests  over  the  Moors, 
which  caused  him  to  be  distinguished  among  the 
vanquished  by  the  name  of  El  Cid,  or  The  Lord, 
a  title  which  he  afterwards  made  so  famous  in  his- 
tory. While  his  fame  was  rapidly  advancing,  the 
kingdom  of  Castile  was  convulsed  with  civil  war. 
The  King'  Don  Ferrando  had  died,  leaving  three 
sons  and  one  daughter,  among  whom,  with  the 
usual  impolicy  of  the  times,  he  attempted  to  divide 
his  dominions.  But  the  kings  of  Spain  were  of 
the  blood  of  the  Goths,  which  is  emphatically  s^d 
b>  be  a^erce£/ooc2,- and  certainly  DO  history,  except- 
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ing'  tliat  of  the  liearen-abiLiidoneil  Jews,  is  stained 
with  mopB  murders,  conspiracies,  and  unnatural 
civil  broils.  The  Cid  was  among'  the  subjects  of 
Castile,  whose  fealty  descended  to  the  eldest  80n, 
Don  Sanclio,  and  he  had  no  small  part  in  the  wars 
which  that  monarch  made  upon  his  bretliren,  Gar- 
cia and  Alfonzo.  When  Sancho  had  dethroned 
aud  imprisoned  both  his  yonnger  brothers,  he  forced 
Alfonzo  to  become  a  monk,  but  he  escaped  from  his 
convent,  and  fled  to  the  Aroora  of  Toledo,  who 
received  him  witli  great  hospitality.  Mean  while, 
Sancho  resolved  to  deprive  his  sister  Urraca  of  the 
city  and  dependencies  of  Zamora,  which  the  King, 
her  father,  had  bequeathed  to  her.  And  it  was 
while  besieging  this  city  that  he  was  treacherously 
slain  by  one  of  her  adherents,  who  pretended  to 
desert  to  his  party.  This  gave  occasion  to  one  of 
those  scenes  which  illustrate  the  singular  manners 
of  the  age.  It  was  resolved  in  the  camp  of  the 
deceased  monarch  that  the  town  of  Zamora  shonld 
be  impeached  for  the  treason  committed,  and  for 
having  received  the  traitor  within  her  gates  after 
the  perpetration  of  the  mnrder.  The  task  of  de- 
nouncing it  devolved  upon  Diego  Ordonez,  a  right 
good  and  noble  warrior  ;  for  the  Cid,  who  might 
otherwise  have  been  expected  to  he  foremost  in 
the  revenge  of  his  master's  death,  had  uniformly 
refused  to  bear  arms  against  Donna  Urraca,  because 
they  had  been  brought  up  together,  and  he  remem- 
bered "the  days  that  were  past,"  Diego  Ordo- 
nez came  before  the  walls  fully  armed,  and  having 
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summoned  to  the  battlements  Arins  Gonzalo,  wlio 
commanded  the  city  for  Urraca,  he  pronounced  thia 
celebrated  impeachment  in  the  following  n-ords: — 

"  The  CaBtiliuiB  bavB  init  their  Lord  ;  the  traitor  VeLIido  tlen 
liim,  being  hit  vsmrI,  and  ye  of  Zamara  bive  received  Vsllida 
and  barboured  him  wilhm  jiiiur  whIIs.  IVow  thsrefare  I  lar  that 
be  it  a  traitor  nto  hath  a  traitor  nilh  him,  if  he  kaonetli  and 
coneenteth  onto  the  treaion.  And  Tor  this  I  impeach  the  peojilit 
of  Zamora,  the  ^eat  as  nell  u  (he  little,  tbeliviog  and  the  dead, 

Iheir  br«ad  and  their  wine,  and  the  very  stonea  in  thsir  watlt. 
If  there  be  any  one  in  Zamon  to  gainiaj  what  I  have  laid,  I  nili 
do  baltlQ  with  bim,  and  wiih  God's  pleasaTe  conquer  him,  bo  that 
,n  upon  yoii."_P.  75. 

Ills  defiance,  Gonzalo  informed  the 
mpion,  with  great  composure,  that  perhaps  lie 
e  of  tlie  law  of  ai-ms  in  the  case  of 
impeachment  of  a  council ;  which  provided  that  the 
accuser  should  contend  not  with  one  only,  hut  with 
five  champions  of  the  community  successively,  and 
his  accusation  was  only  held  true  if  he  retired  vic- 
torious from  this  unequal  contest.  Ordonez,  though 
somewhat  disconcerted  at  this  point  of  military  law, 
which  was  confirmed  by  twelve  alcaldes,  chosen  on 
each  side,  was  under  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
his  impeachment.  Gonznlo,  on  the  other  hand, 
having  first  ascertained  that  none  of  the  people  of 
Zamora  had  been  privy  to  the  treason,  resolved, 
that  he  himself  and  his  four  sons  would  fight  in  their 
behalf.  With  difficulty  he  is  prevailed  upon,  by 
the  tears  and  intreaties  of  Urraca,  to  let  his  sons 
first  try  their  fortune.  One  of  them  enters  the  lists 
after  his  &tlier  had  armed,  instructed,  and  blessed 
VOL.  xvur.  D 
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him.  The  youth  is  slain  in  the  conflict;  and  the 
victor  calls  aloud,  "  Don  Ariits,  send  me  another 
son,  for  this  one  will  never  fulfil  your  biddiDg'." 
He  then  vetires  from  the  lists  to  change  hia  horse 
and  arms,  and  to  refresh  himself  with  three  sops  of 
bread  and  a  draught  of  wine,  agreeably  to  the  rules 
of  cgmbat.  The  second  son  of  Gonzalo  enters  the 
lists,  and  is  also  slain.  Ordonez  then  lays  his  hand 
on  the  bsir,  and  exclaims,  "  Send  me  another  son, 
Don  Arias,  for  I  have  conquered  two,  thanks  be  to 
God  I"  Rodrigo  Arias,  the  eldest  and  strongest  of 
the  brethren,  then  encounters  the  challenger,  and  in 
the  exchange  of  two  desperate  blows  he  receives  a 
mortiit  woiind ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  horse 
of  Ordonez,  also  wounded,  runs  out  of  the  lists  witli 
his  rider.  This  was  a  nice  point  of  the  duello;  for, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  challenger  had  combated  and 
vanquished  his  enemy ;  on  the  other,  he  had  himself, 
however  involuntarily,  been  forced  out  of  the  lists  ; 
which  was  such  a  mark  of  absolute  defeat  that  even 
death  was  not  held  so  strong.  And  there  is  a 
Spanish  story  of  a  duel,  in  which  the  defendant 
slew  the  challenged  party  ;  but  the  defunct  being 
very  corpulent  and  heavily  armed,  the  victor  was 
unable  to  heave  him  over  the  palisade,  and  after 
labouring  the  whole  day  to  no  purpose,  was  at  sun- 
set very  rationally  held  to  be  convicted  of  the  treason 
of  whicli  he  had  been  accused ;  because  he  could 
not  give  the  necessary  and  indispensable  proof  that 
he  had  vanquished  the  accuser.  The  judges  of  the 
field,  in  the  impeachment  of  Zamora,  did  not  chouse 
positively  to  decide  >>u  nice  a  dependence.  It  wonld 
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("lie  probably  doing  those  worthy  alcaldes  injustice  to 
«appose,  tliHt  they  were  moved  with  compaiisiuu 
dtiier  for  the  challeng'er,  who  hud  still  such  an 
nnequal  contest  before  him,  or  fur  Don  Arias,  who 
having  lost  three  of  bis  children,  was  to  I'ibk  his  own 
life  with  that  of  his  remaining  son.  But  whether 
from  unwonted  feelings  of  pity,  or  because  the  case 
coald  not  be  juilged,  they  held  the  third  iMrabat  to 
be  a  drawn  battle,  and  would  not  allow  Ordonez  to 
proceed  in  his  accusation.  Thus  Don  Arias,  at  lliif 
expense  of  the  lives  of  his  three  galliint  sons,  <le- 
" iJTered  from  impeachment  the  people  of  Zanmia, 
born  and  unborn,  living-  and  dead,  past,  present, 
and  to  come,  together  with  their  waters,  their  food, 
their  garments,  and  the  stones  of  their  battlements. 
It  would  hare  been,  no  doubt,  as  easy  to  have  de- 
livered up  the  murderer,  whoso  act  both  parties 
^reed  in  condemning  ;  but  it  ia  not  the  least  fan- 
tastical part  of  the  story,  that  he  was  suflered  to 
elude  all  punishment,  excepting  that  the  Chronicle 
assnres  us  he  could  not  escape  it  in  hell,  "  where  he 
is  tomiented  with  Dathan  and  Abirum,  and  with 
Judas  the  traitor,  for  ever  and  ever." 

While  this  scene  was  passing  before  Zainura, 
Alfonso,  the  remaining  brother  of  tlie  deceased 
Sancho,  received  the  news  of  his  murder ;  and 
resolved  immediately  to  quit  Toledo,  where  be  was 
the  gnest  of  the  Moorish  monarch,  Alimavmon,  in 
order  to  talce  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Castile, 
to  which  he  was  now  sole  heir.  That  monarch  had 
already  heard  a  rumour  of  Sancho's  death,  and 
posted  guards  in  the  passage  to  prevent  his  guest. 
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now  become  a  bostagie  of  importance,  from  depart^ 
■ng  without  his  leave.  But  when  Alfonso  boldly 
and  openly  requested  bis  license  to  return  to  Cas- 
tile, the  generous  Moslem  answered, — • 

"  I  thank  God,  Alfoau,  lint  thou  but  told  me  of  ihj  with  to 
go  inM  thiau  awn  country ;  foe  in  tliis  thou  Siast  ilaali  loyiJI;  b; 
BUT,  and  ganai]  me  from  that  nhich  miElil  else  have  hflppenad,  h, 
vhich  the  Moori  hare  alvaya  impoiiuaed  me.  Aod  bidit  thou 
Hepartwl  privily  thou  CDuldit  not  have  aicipeJ  being  slain  on 
tilfeii.  Nut,  lium.gD  and  takethr  kingdomi  and  I  will  give  |]ua 
whalevor  thou  hart  need  of  to  give  to  thine  own  people,  and  win 
their  hearts  that  tbey  may  seiva  thee."— P.  SS. 

He  then  requested  him  to  swear  friendship  to  bim- 
aelf  and  his  sons ;  but  in  enumerating  them,  be 
"  had  a  grandson  whom  he  dearly  loved,  who  was 
not  named  in  the  oath,  and  therefore  Don  Alfonso 
woi  not  bound  to  keep  it  towards  him."     And  the 

torian  records  it  as  a  high  instance  of  generosity, 
tliat  Alfungo,  was  so  far  from  taking  advantage  of 

i  omission,  that,  on  a  future  occasion,  when 
Alimaymon  was  as  much  in  bis  poiver  as  he  bad 
been  hi  Alimaymon's,  be  compelled  the  Moor  to 
release  bim  from  the  oath,  but  only  that  be  migbt 
take  it  again  fully,  freely,  and  with  all  solemnity. 
When  King  Alfonso  arrived  in  his  kingdom,  be 
found  that  many  of  his  nobility,  but  especially  die 

1,  nourished  a  suspicion  that  he  had  been  in  some 
sort  accessory  to  the  murder  of  his  brother  Sancbo> 
To  purge  himself  of  this  guilt,  the  king  and  twelve 
knights  as  bis  compurgators,  made  oath  of  bis 
innooence,  upon  tlie  Gospels  in  the  church  of  St 
Gadea,  at  Burgos.  The  Cid  administered  the  oath 
with  a  rigour  which  implied  tbe  strength  of  his 
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>icionB ;  and  tlie  following  is  the  account  of  the 
which  die  King  wus  obliged  to  exculpate 
himself  in  the  face  of  his  people. 

"  And  the  King  camo  furirud  upon  a  higii  stage,  tha.t  ill  Che 
peopla  might  tee  hiriif  and  dxj  Cjd  came  to  hjm  tD  ruccive  lh« 
oath;  and  mj  Cicl  took  the  bonk  of  tha  Gnspebi  and  opened  it, 
and  laid  it  upon  llie  altar,  and  the  King  laid  hia  handi  upon  it, 
and  Ihc  Cid  aaid  unto  h!ni,  '  Kmg  Don  Alfonso,  ;ou  come  hsra 
toioear  concerniag  the  deatb  of  King  Don  Santho,  youc  brother, 
-that  yon  neilhor  >1bw  him  nor  look  couubpI  for  hia  death ;  wy 
now  you,  and  cheee  liidatgoa,  if  ye  snear  thia.'  And  the  Bling 
nrul  the  hidalgos  UBWored  and  said,  •  Yea,  »a  sicear  it.'  And 
the  Cid  aaid,  ■  If  jq  knei>  nf  this  thing,  oc  gave  command  that  it 
should  be  done,  maj  yuu  dia  even  such  a  death  as  yuur  bratbar 
the  King  Don  Sancbo,  by  the  haail  of 


e  bBo 


hidalgo,  fioi 


another 


nnd  the  King  and  the  knights  who  were  with  him  said  Aman. 
And  the  Klng'a  colour  efaanged  ;  and  the  Cid  repeated  the  oath 
uatD  him  a  lecond  time,  nnd  the  King  and  the   twelve  knighta 

Dance  of  the  King  waa  changed  again.  And  my  Cid  repeated  (ha 
oath  unto  him  a  third  time,  and  the  King  and  the  koights  gaid 
Amen ;  hut  the  wrath  of  (he  King  naa  exceeding  great,  and  he 
aaid  to  the  Cid,  '  Bnydici,  wbj  dost  thou  thus  press  me.  man  ? 


The  Castilian  monarch  having'  this  offence 
deeply  engraved  in  his  remembrance,  took  tlie  first 
occasion  which  olTered,  to  banish  the  Cid  from  his 
dominions,  on  pretence  of  some  incursions  which 
he  had  made  on  the  friendly  Moors  of  Toledo. 
The  Cid  then  assembled  the  relations,  vassals,  and 
retainers,  whom  his  influence  or  high  military  repu- 
tation had  attached  to  bis  person,  and  resolved  at 
their  head  to  leave  Castile,  and  subsist  by  a  pre- 
datory war  upon  the  Moors. 
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faiic  done  this.  God  be  praieed  for  >U 
I  tonard  tbe  Etau  and  kntlt  and  s«id, 
d  all  Saint.,  prsy  to  God  for  niB,  that  bx 
may  gi™  me  itrength  to  destroy  all  the  Pagnns,  and  to  nin 
fiioughfi'om  them  to  requUe  my  friends  therewith,  and  all  Ihoia 
who  follow  and  help  me.'  "_P,  97. 

In  passing  tliroug'li  Burg'os,  no  one  dared  to 
receive  him  into  Lis  liouae,  the  King  hnring  given 
strict  command  to  the  contrary ;  and  suuh  sor- 
row had  the  Christian  people  at  obeying  these 
severe  injunctions,  that  they  durst  not  look  upon 
the  champion  as  he  roile  through  the  sulitary  streets 
of  their  city.  When  he  came  to  his  posada,  or 
liotel,  and  struck  against  the  door  with  his  foot, 
none  made  answer  hut  n  little  girl  of  nine  years 
old,  who  informed  him  of  the  King's  L-ommand. 
He  turned  in  silence  from  the  dour  of  the  inn, 
loiie  to  the  cliurch  of  St  Mary,  where  "  lie  kneeled 
down,  and  prayed  with  all  liis  heart,"  and  then 
encamped  with  his  retinue  on  the  sands  near  the 
city.  There  is  something  very  striking  in  this 
picture — tiie  silence  with  which  the  Cid  receives  his 
unjust  sentence — the  dignity  with  which  he  con- 
temns the  mean  effort  of  tJie  King  to  increase  his 
distress  and  embarrassment ; — the  desolate  state  to 
which  the  city  is  reduced  by  the  fear  and  pity  of 
the  inhabitants  at  his  approach — the  military  train 
slowly  parading  its  streets,  and  seeking  in  vain  for 
liospitality  or  repose  i — the  swelling  heart  of  the 
leader  venting  itself  in  devotion,  when  he  saw  every 
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louse,  but  that  of  Cad,  shut  against  him,  are  all 

feautiful  and  afftcting:  circumstanceg.     Tlie  next 

a  very  difTerent  nature,  yet  equally 

a  Cid,  like  other  great  persons,  setting  out 
'  upon  travel,  was  in  great  want  of  money  to  main- 
tain his  followers.     And  now  we  venture  to  sup- 
ply an  incident  from  the  romances,  whieh,  though 
charauteristlc,  Mr  Southey  has  omitted.    We  copy 
I   it  from  a  slip-shod  translation,  which  we  liappen 
I  to  pnssesx,  and  which  may  stTve  for  a  sample  of 
\  tliese  ballads. 


■■  When  the  Cid,  the  Cr 
(Ofkia  life  ma;  Cgd 
Wilt  ihrpe  hundreci 
Forth  of  gnoii  Csgtil. 
Nor  tha  champind,  i 
Hid  of  treasure,  coin 
single  marav. 


takec 


■0. 


Then  Ximene  took  olF  her  giirliTid, 
CUlteriDg  like  iha  stars  of  heaTen, 
Deck'd  *ith  gEma  horn  Easwm  far  lar 
Which  the  AlouriahKin^  had  ei>-?n; 

Take  then  this,  my  Rodorigo; 
Pledged  in  wcallhy  merchant'i  hjmil, 
'Twill  lupply  thee  gnld,  whila  iie  go 
-     ■  ■     in  foreign  land." 

Sola  and  her  little  siater. 
Daughters  of  the  noble  CId, 
When  they  SR"  the  chiplcfs  glister 
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Mirk'd  the  Cid  thelt  chLldi.h  lortow. 


Cbildren  «6tp  fg 

t  tp5B  [hat  ghtttr, 

KiDgi  BDd  kaijur 

■  do  the  tame: 

■Why  Iheir  bliAf 

Bt  difiembiller? 

Keep  ihy  gsiluid 

1,  geotle  dime.' 

Loud  tbelr  hands 

the  chlldcen  clipping 

A.  thtir  fatbcfB 

doom  they  beard, 

And  iheir  arms  i 

iround  him  wrapping, 

Kitt  hLi  cheats. 

and  strok'd  his  bcatd. 

s  adherents. 


Mr  Soutliey  omits  tliis  curious  trnit  of  parental 
tenderness,  which  we  think  peculiarly  characteristic 
of  the  hero,  as  those  who  are  braveitt  and  even 
fiercest  in  war  are  often  distinguished  by  unlimited 
indulgence  to  the  objects  of  their  domestic  attach- 
in  en  ts. 

The  resource  from  which  the  Cid  dre 
plies  was  of  a  questionable  descriptioi 
very  dissimilar  from  the  devices  of  oi 
knights  of  industry.  Ho  sent  o 
Martin  Antolinez,  to  two  wealthy  Jews,  named 
Rachael  and  Vidas,  to  demand  tlie  loan  of  six 
hundred  merka,  upon  two  chests  of  treasure,  which 
the  Cid  meant  to  deposit  in  their  hands.  The  sons 
of  Israel  lent  a  willing  ear  to  such  a  proposal,  but 
when  the  merks  were  demanded,  they  sagaciously 
observed,  tJiat  "  their  way  of  business  was  first  to 
take  and  then  to  give."  Antolinez  conducted  them 
to  the  tent  of  the  Campeador,  who  dazzled  their 
optics  with  the  exhibition  of  two  huge  and  heavy 
chests,  covered  with  leather  of  red  and  gold,  and 


of  iron,  but  filled  in  truth  with 
stones  and  sand.  The  Jews,  forgetting  the  caa- 
tion  of  their  tribe,  willing-iy  agreed  to  advance  the 
sum  demanded  on  a  deposit  of  such  a  promiging 
aspect ;  and  swore  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the 
chests  a  full  year  witliout  opening.  So  highly  de- 
lighted were  the  Israelites  with  the  bargain,  that 
Antolines  contrived  to  hook  out  of  them  thirty 
merks  for  agency,  to  buy  himself  a  pair  of  hose, 
a  doublet,  and  a  rich  cloak.  It  is  not  the  least 
curious  part  of  this  story,  that  when  the  Cid  ac- 
quired wealth  in  the  Moorish  wars,  and  sent  to 
redeem  the  chests  with  a  Spanish  hyperbole  that 
they  contained  Ins  honour,  which  was  the  richest 
treaam-e  in  the  world,  "  the  people  lield  it  for  a 
great  wonder ;  and  there  wag  not  a  place  in  all 
Burgos  where  they  did  not  talk  of  the  gentleness 
and  loyalty  of  the  Cid."  The  Jews  themselres 
also  expressed  such  grateful  surprise  as  makes  it 
plain  that  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  they 
would  have  been  left  by  way  of  punishment  for 
looking  so  indifferently  after  their  own  interest  in 
the  outset  of  the  bargain,  to  indemnify  themselves 
by  the  deposit.  Nay,  we  grieve  to  say,  that  sonio 
contradictory  authorities  make  it  not  improbable 
that  the  Cid  consigned  them  to  the  doleful  predi- 
cament of  their  kinsman,  Sbylock,  to  console  them- 
selves with  the  penalty  of  the  bond. 

TbeCid.tbns  furnished  with  munition  and  money, 
sets  forth  against  tlie  Moors,  leaving  his  wife  and 
children  in  the  charge  of  the  Abbot  of  St  Pedro 
de  Cardena.     It  is  not  our  intention  to  trace  bis 
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military  exploits,  in  which  there  is  frequently  vivid 
description,  but  which  nevertiieless,  from  the  si- 
milnrity  of  incident,  are  the  dullest  part  of  this 
volume.  The  fallowing;  most  excellent  and  iipirited, 
as  well  as  literal  translation  from  the  pnenj  of  the 
Cld,  is  given  in  the  notes-  It  is  not  from  the  pen 
of  Mr  Southey,  bnt  from  that  of  a  literary  friend, 
who  has  cHnght  the  tnie  tone  of  the  Spanish 
Homer.  The  Cid,  with  his  followers,  sallies  from 
the  Castle  of  Alcojer,  where  they  were  besieged 
by  the  Moors. 

"  The  gBlon  tteiB  then  tliown  open,  tai  forltit  once  they  mih'lJ, 
The  oulposta  nf  il     " 


The. 


snd  then 


There  jou  might  aue  the  IModts  irmin 
And  (he  two  mun  hattle)  hon  the;  ni 
KDnsmen  and  footmen  mill,  >  cnuntl 
The  Moan  are  moving  forward,  the  h. 
*  M^  men,  Bruid.here  in  order,  ron^'c 
Let  not  s  msD  niDTS  frnm  bis  rank  ha 


He  held  the  hini 

■  You  eee  jrin  foremnt  aquadron  there,  the  thickeit  of  the  foei 

Hoble  Cid,  God  ha  your  aid.  for  there  j-our  hnnnei  goes  1 

Let  him  that  lerTea  and  honours  it  show  the  duly  that  he  nitn 

Eamsatlj  the  Cid  raird  out.  '  For  heayen'e  sake  be  Mill  t ' 

Bermuez  cried,  '  1  cannot  bold,'  so  eagei  waa  hia  oil]. 

He  tpurr'd  hia  horae,  and  drove  him  on  amid  the  Mooriih  rDul 

Had  Qot  hia  armour  been  to  true  he  hvl  lest  either  life  or  limb 
The  Cid  called  out  agaio,  '  Far  heaven's  eake  aucoour  him  ! ' 

Their  laneee  in  the  rest  levell'd  hir'ni  low  ; 
Their  bmnera  and  their  creata  nsving  in  ■  rnw, 
Their  beada  all  Btoopiog  dona  toward  the  aadille-hoi'. 
The  Cid  wo>  !n  the  midst,  his  shout  was  heard  afar, 
*  I  am  Rui  Diu,  the  ChunplDn  of  fiivar  i 


1 
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1,  gpntlemcn,  for  sweet  mprciea  take ! ' 
lez  foughl  nmidBl  llie  foo  Ihcj  brake, 
liuDdcBd  l»aaer'd  knighU,  it  vis  a  gatliDl  sbow  : 
tiundrcd  iioon  Ilie}'  kiU'd,  g  man  nith  ever}'  blow ; 
I  Whan  liey  wheel'd  and  lura'd,  as  mtay  mote  lay  iliin, 
I'  Toil  might  lee  them  laise  ibeir  Isncei,  and  level  thrm  again. 
~  migbt  see  Ibe  breaitpUlsB,  ban  Ibey  wen  deft  in 

a  Maarish  iblald  lie  icaltered  od  tbe  pldin. 

ne  that  wptp  obitc  mgrk'c)  •'ith  a  crimson  stain, 

irild,  nhoSE  riders  bsd  been  elain."— P.  439. 

Tliete  are  many  similar  exploits  described  In  the 
animated  toae  ;  and  tlie  successes  of  tbe  Cid 
]ed  him  to  form  plans  of  more  permanent  con- 
The  dissensions  of  the  Moors  aided  his 
Tiew'9,  and  at  lengtii,  aller  a  tedious  siege,  in  wbich 
the  city  suffered  ttie  ]ast  degree  of  distress,  and 
after  playing  off  against  each  other  almost  all  tbe 
Actions  within  its  walls,  the  fair  city  of  Valencia 
became  the  property  of  the  Cid,  and  the  seat  of  his 
power.-  His  lame  and  bis  untarnished  loyalty  had 
by  this  time  reconciled  the  Campeador  to  King 
Alfonso ;  so  the  embassy  which  the  Cid  sent  to  him 
to  announce  his  new  conquest,  and  to  demand  his 
wife  and  daughters,  was  most  faronrably  received. 
When  the  ladies  arrived  at  Valencia,  tliey  bad  a 
specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Cid  had  ac- 
quired, and  was  forced  to  defend  his  possessions. 
The  city  was  beleaguered  by  an  immense  army  of 
Moors.  The  Cid  conducted  his  wife  and  daugliters 
to  the  highest  turret,  from  which  they  niiglit  see  his 
exploits  against  the  enemy,  cheered  tlieir  sinking 
irits  with  an  exclamation,  "  the  more  Kloors  the 
ire  gain  I"  sallied  out  and  utterly  discomfited  the- 
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enemy,  making  such  mortality  with  his  own  hanil, 
that  the  btoud  ran  from  the  wrist  to  the  elbow.  Ha 
re-entered  the  town  at  tlie  Iiead  of  his  knighta. 

"  His  wriakkd  broo  wis  seen,  for  be  bad  taken  off  bis  hel- 
mat,  and  id  tbis  manner  he  eateied,  upoa  Bavieca,  iword  in 
bud.    Great  jny  bad  Dana  XitnEna  and  ber  daughlera  nbo  wen 

nb«a  be  cams  to  theDi,  snd  eaid,  '  Great  boDoui  bave  I  nroo  tat 
ygu,  nhlle  ynu  kept  Valencia  ibis  day  !  Cad  and  (ho  Sainti  hm» 
sent  u>  goodly  gain,  upon  your  coming.  Look,  witb  it  bloody 
nnnrd,  and  a  horae  all  sirGsC,  ibie  ii  the  ua;  that  we  conquei  tbe 
Moorj  I  Pray  Gnd  that  I  may  live  yet  awhile  for  your  ukes, 
and  you  iball  enter  into  grcal  honour,  and  they  shall  ktw  your 
baudi,'  Then  ray  Cid  alighted  when  be  had  said  this,  and  the 
ladiee  knatt  donn  [)efore  bim,  and  kissed  hii  band,  and  viibed 
him  long  life."— P.  233. 

ThefameoftheCid's  wealth  led  Diego  and  Fer- 
nando Gontales,  the  Infantes  of  Carrion,  brethren  of 
great  rank  and  high  ancestry,  to  solicit  the  hands 
of  hia  two  daughters ;  and  the  Cid,  at  the  request 
of  King  Alfonso,  consented  to  their  union.  But 
these  noblemen  had  ill  considered  their  own  dispo- 
sitions in  desiring  sucli  an  union.  The  Cid,  indeed, 
received  them  witli  all  Iionour  in  Valencia,  and 
bestowed  on  them  many  rich  gifls,  and  especially 
his  two  choice  swords,  Colada  and  Tizona.  Bat 
the  Infantea  had  nu  taste  for  killing  Moors,  which 
was  the  principal  amusement  at  the  court  of  the 
Campeador ;  and  although  the  Cid  prudently  dis- 
guised his  knowledge  of  tlieir  cowardice,  he  could 
nut  save  them  from  the  derision  of  his  military 
retainers.  An  unfortunate  accident  brought  mat- 
ters to  a  crisis.  The  Cid,  it  seems,  kept  a  tame 
lion,  which,  one  day,    finding  its  den  unbarred^ 
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I  -walked  into  tlie  htill  of  the  paJace,  where  the  ban- 
quet WHS  just  ended.     The  lion  had  happily  dined 
likewise,  so  Le  paced  coolly  townrds  the  liead  of 
the  table,  where  the  Cid  was  asleep  in  his  chair. 
His  captains  and  knights  crowded  around  him  for 
bis  defence;  but  hia  sons-in-law  holding-,  with  Bot- 
tom, that  there  is  not  a  more  fearful  wild  fowl  than 
joux  lion  living-,  tlirew  themselves,  the  one  behind 
tbe  Campeador's  chair,  the  other  into  a  wine-press, 
-where  he  fell  into  the  lees  and  defiled  himself.  The 
Ctd  awaking  as  the  lion  was  dose  upon  him,  held 
id,  and  said,  "  How's  this  ? ''  and  the  lion 
standing  still  at  his  voice,  he  arose,  and  takings  him 
by  the  mane,  led  him  back  to  his  den  like  a  tame 
I   mastiff.    But  the  Infantes  of  Carrion,  reading  their 
[   disgrace  in  the  ill-suppressed  laughter  of  the  atten- 
[  dants,  adopted  a  suspicion  that  this  strange  scene 
I  Jiad  been  contrived  on  purpose  to  put  them  to 
1  ihame,  and  formed  a  cowardly  scheme  of  revenge. 
For  this  purpose,  tliey  craved  the  Cid's  permis- 
aon  to  return  to  their  own  country  of  Carrion, 
I  which  he  readily  granted.     On  the  road  they  led 
their  wivea  into  a  forest,  where  tiiey  stripped  them, 
beat  them  with  the  girths  of  their  horses,  mangled 
them  with  their  spurs,  and  left  them  for  dead  upon 
the  spot.  Here  they  were  found,  and  brought  back 
to  Valencia;  and  the  Cid,  incensed  at  this  deadly 
sfiront,  demanded  justice  before  the  King  and  the 
Cortes  of  Castile.     The    investigation  was  con- 
dacted  with  great  form  and  solemnity.     The  Cid 
sent  to  the  place  of  meeting  an  ivory  throne  which 
lie  bad  won  at  Valencia,  "  a  right  noble  seat,  and 
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of  subtle  work,"  whith  gave  rise  to  miiuli  invidious 
discussion  among  the  Castilinn  iioUes,  uritil  Al- 
fonso decided  that  the  Cid  should  occupy  the  ivory 
.seat  which  he  had  won  like  a  g-uod  knight.  He 
then  shaped  liis  demand  of  satisfaction  from  the 
Infantes  of  Carrion  into  three  counts.  In  the  first 
place,  he  demanded  restitution  of  the  two  goud 
swords  Oolada  and  Tizona,  which  being  implements 
they  had  no  great  occasion  for,  were  readily  re- 
signed' His  second  demand  was  for  the  treasures 
he  had  bestowed  on  them  with  his  daughters,  Tlie 
Infantes,  who  had  quarrelled  with  their  wives  hut 
not  witii  their  portions,  resisted  this  strenuously, 
but  were  obliged  to  comply  by  the  sentence  of  the 
cortes.  Tiiis  account  being  cleared  with  no  sniiill 
difficulty,  the  Old  a  third  time  demanded  justice, 
and  stating  the  injuries  done  to  his  daughters,  in- 
sisted on  personal  satisfaction  ii'om  the  Infantes- 
This  was  the  hardest  chapter  of  all ;  the  Infantes 
could  only  allege  that  they  had  unwarily  married 
beneath  their  rank. 

"  Then  Count  Don  Garcia  rose  and  said,   '  Come  away.  In. 


fantei,  «nd  1« 

lua 

leave  the  Cid  sitting  lik 

e  a  bridegro. 

jm'io 

his 

ivorjcWr: 

ha 

leu  hia  beard  grow  an 

d  tbinkb  to  t 

.ighten 

with  it  1'  The 

iCa 

mpeador  put  up  his  band 

to  his  b«ard, 

,  ands^ 

.id. 

'  What  taat  Iho 

u  to  da  with  Diy  beard,  ( 

»unt?     Thai 

nks  bo 

God,  ii  i.  lun 

gb. 

i«u<e  it  hath  been  kept  f 

brmjple„n. 

«>D  of   WDD>a 

itliuken  mebjiti  nev 

«  ,on  of  M 

of 

Ctri.tisn  Usth  pi 

uukod  it,  a.  I  did  yoore 

lof  Cal 

munt.  when 

ink  your  ciatle  of  Cahra,  and  took  J 

on  by 

the 

beud  :  tfaera 

■  not  a  boy  of  the  ho, 

it  but  had  hie  pull 

il.      What  I 

plu 

Lukeil  then  ii  not  yet  m> 

Bthinks  grown  even 

J 
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After   a   very   stormy  altercalion   it   is   at   Inst 
"l  settled,  that  the  Infantes  of  Cnrriun,  together  witii 
their  nndo  and  abettor,  should  "  do  battle  "  against 
three  of  the  Cid's  knights.     The  Infantes  are  de- 
feated, and  declared  guilty  of  treason.     This  sin- 
gular story  is  given  nt  length,  and  vith  all  those 
ininnte  details  which  place  the  very  ciri:nmstance 
before  our  eyes.     There  is  also  a  literal  poetical 
translation  from  that  part  of  the  poem  which  repre- 
sents the  scene  in  tlie  Cortes  and  in  the  lists.     It 
I  .  is  by  the  same  hand,  and  in  the  same  spirited  style, 
■  ■  as  the  sceount  of  the  sally  which  ive  have  already 
'  quoted. 

The  Cid  takes  leave  of  the  King,  and  returns  to 
Valencia,  where  he  bestows  his  daughters  on  the 
Infantes  of  Arragon  and  Navarre,  two  piintes  of 
higher  rank  and  more  estimable  qualities  than  those 
whom  he  bad  punished.  At  length,  when  far  ad- 
vanced in  years,  he  is  once  more  besieged  in  his 
dty  of  Valencia,  by  an  immense  army  of  Moors, 
and  is  warned  by  a  vision  that  his  end  approaches, 
but  that  God  had  granted  him  grace  to  defeat  the 
—JUoors  even  after  liis  decease.  Upon  this  intima- 
I,  the  Cid  prepares  for  death,  and  calling  for  a 
)  balsam  wilh  which  the  Soldan  of  Persia 
_  iad  presented  him,  he  mingled  it  with  rose-water, 
and  tasted  nothing  else  fur  seven  days,  daring 
which,  though  he  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  yet 
his  countenance  appeared  even  fairer  and  fresher 
than  before.  He  then  directed  that  his  family  and 
retainers  should  leave  the  city  after  his  death,  tak- 
ing with  them  his  dead  body,  and  return  to  Castile. 


□  BS.  I 

Stir  con-         I 
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Having  settled  Iiis  worldly  aifitirs,  and  g-hostly  c( 

"this  noble  baroii  yielded  up  l1l^:l  soul,  which 
I  pure  and  without  spot,  to  God,"  in  the  year 
1099,  and  the  73a  of  his  life.  The  body  having 
been  washed  and  embalmed,  appeared,  by  virtue 
of  the  balsam  on  which  he  had  lived,  as  fresh  and 
fair  as  if  alive.  It  was  supported  in  an  upright 
e  by  a  thin  frnrae  of  wood,  and  the  whole  being 
made  fast  to  a  rigilit  noble  saddle,  this  retinue  pre- 
pared  to  leave  Valencia. 

"  When  it  naa  midoight,  tliey  took  tha  bod}'  oC  the  Cid,  ba- 
ten«d  tu  the  taddle  a<  it  nss,  and  placed  it  upgn  hi.  horu  Bb- 
Tieca,  and  fastened  llie  isddl?  well :  and  the  biidy  sate  so  upright 
and  well,  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  aline.  And  it  bid  aa  pidntid 
hose  of  black  and  mliite.  so  cunningly  painted,  tfaiC  no  nan  nbo 
■an  them  nould  have  thougbt  but  tlut  ihey  were  gnevei  ud 

"    m ;  and  they  put 

IB  Ltaznoed  there- 


leid  hie  hand  upo 


on,  and  a  helmet  of  piichment,  wl 
ttist  every  ans  might  bive  believed  it  to  be  iron ;  aod  his  abield 
was  hung  luund  hia  necli,  and  lliey  placed  the  xiurd  Tiiona  in 
his  hand,  and  they  raised  his  arm,  and  fastened  it  np  1D  subtlllj, 
that  It  VIS  a  marvel  tu  see  how  upright  he  held  the  snord.  And 
the  biihop  Don  Hlerooymo  went  on  one  side  of  him,  and  tbe 
ttuaty  Gil  Dial  on  the  other,  and  he  ted  the  hoiae  Bavieca, 
aa  the  Cid  had  commanded  bim.  And  when  all  Ibis  had  been 
made  lesdj,  they  went  out  from  Valencia  at  midnight,  through 
the  gate  of  Roseros,  which  ia  towards  Castile,  Pero  Bermoda 
nent  first  with  thebinnet  of  the  Cid,  ud  with  him  five  hnndrvd 
knighta  who  gnnrded  it,  all  well  appointed.  And  after  theaa 
cnme  all  the  baggage.  .  Then  cams  the  body  of  the  Cid,  with  m 
hundred  knights,  all  chosen  men,  and  behind  them  Dana  Ximaua 
with  all  her  company,  and  six  hundred  knights  in  the  rear.  All 
these  vent  nut  so  lileolly,  and  with  each  a  nteatured  pace,  that 
it  seemed  as  if  there  were  only  a  score.  And  by  the  time  that 
Aey  hid  all  gone  out  it  was  broad  day."— P.  336. 

Betwixt  surprise  and  miracle,  the  IVIoors  were 
eompletely  routed ;    and   tlie    Christians,   hflving 
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spoiled  their  camp,  retired  to  Castile.  But  when 
they  proposed  to  put  the  body  in  a  coffin,  Ximene 
refused  to  consent,  saying,  that  while  his  counte- 
nance remained  so  comely,  her  children  and  grand- 
children should  behold  the  face  of  their  father.  At 
length  it  was  resolved  to  set  him  in  his  ivory  chair, 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  high  altar  in  the  cathedral 
of  Toledo,  dressed  in  noble  robes,  which  were  regu- 
larly changed,  and  placing  in  his  left  hand  his  sword 
Tizona  in  its  scabbard,  and  in  the  right  the  strings 
of  his  mantle.  Ximena  retired  into  the  neighbour- 
ing monastery,  and  Gil  Diaz,  the  Cid's  secretary, 
devoted  his  life  to  attend  upon  her,  and  upon  the 
good  steed  Bavieca.  Mean  while  the  Cid  continued 
for  seven  years  to  sit  beside  the  altar.  At  the 
expiration  of  this  period,  a  false  Jew,  who  had  hid 
himself  in  the  church  to  have  the  pleasure  of  pluck- 
ing that  beard  which  was  never  plucked  wlien  its 
owner  was  living,  occasioned  the  body  to  change 
its  posture.  For  the  "  circumcised  dog"  had  no 
sooner  advanced  his  unhallowed  fingers  to  that 
noble  beard,  than  the  Cid,  letting  go  the  strings  of 
his  mantle,  drew  his  sword  a  palm's  breadth  out  of 
the  sheath.  The  natural  consequence  of  this  was 
the  conversion  of  the  Jew,  After  this  miracle,  no 
one  ventured  to  change  his  dress,  or  to  attempt  to 
sheathe  the  sword.  At  length,  after  sitting  ten 
years  in  state  without  alteration,  the  nose  of  the. 
champion  began  to  change  colour.  Whether  the 
noses  of  the  attendants  felt  any  sympathetic  affec- 
tion is  not  said,  but  the  Cid  was  removed  to  a  vault 
before  the  altar,  seated,  as  before,  in  his  ivory  chair, 
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with  li!s  sword  in  his  hand,  and  his  shield  and  ban- 
ner hung  upon  the  walls, 

Whether  tlie  iyory  chair  decayed  faster  than 
tlie  Old  we  know  nut ;  but  the  body  was  taken 
from  it,  pinced  in  a  stone  coffin,  and,  after  some 
intermediale  translations,  finally  interred  in  tbe 
chapel  of  tlie  monastery  of  Cai'dena,  where  "  it 
remains  to  the  present  day." 

We  liave  not  room  to  tell  of  the  godly  end  of 
his  wife  Ximena,  or  the  attention  bestowed  on  his 
huTse  Davieca,  who,  having  comported  himself  with 
laudable  spirit  and  fidelity  through  the  whole  of 
this  history,  of  which  he  forms  no  very  inconsider- 
able part,  was  never  mounted  hy  any  one  after  his 
master's  deceaae,  and  was  buried  before  the  gate  of 
the  tnunastery  with  the  trusty  Gil  Diai,  his  guar- 
dian. But  we  cannot  help  observing  a  curious 
coincidence  between  an  ancient  Irish  romance, 
called  the  death  of  Cucholinn,  and  the  remarkable 
circumstances  said  to  have  attended  the  funeral 
rites  of  tlie  Cid,  Cuehoiinn  (the  CuthuUin  of  the 
pseudo  Ossian)  was  chief  of  the  warriors  of  the 
Red  Branch,  as  they  were  called,  and  champion  of 
Ulster.  He  was  mortally  wounded  in  a  battle, 
throiiijh  the  wiles  of  an  enchantress  called  Meive. 
Feeling  death  approach,  he  thus  addressee  bis  fos- 
ter-brother :^ 

I  me,  LiDgh,  to  yondii  rack,  llMt  I  TDiy 
ly  final  depaituce.  Let  me  b«  lupported  hj 
nat  that  pnrlina  of  it  which  sdvincea  from 

>csr  and  ahield  as  they  ougbc  la  be;  and 
liaJI    aec  nia  in   that  mannar,   ihair    lot 
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md  dreMi  witt  be  still  so  great,  that  they  will  not  yentme  to 
comt  aOfd  cut  off  my  head,  and  Connel  Ceamach  will  arriTe  ia 
time  to  prevent  that  body  which  I  quit  from  being  treated  with 
indignity.*  Cudiolion  walked  afterwards  towards  the  rock,  and 
La<^  durst  not  offer  t#  support  him^  or  draw  nigh  him,  till  h» 
had^rriyed  i^  the  place  he  had  chosen,  and  rested  his  breast 
against  that  part  of  the  rock  which  projected  as  he  had  remarked  ; 
and  as  he  leaned  against  the  rock,  he  put  his  hand  upon  his  heart, 
and  ttttinpeda  moaa,  sayhig,  '  Till  this  day  I  tow  and  swear,  by 
the  glide  of  the  elements^  that  I  knew  not  but  that  this  heart 
was  of  iron  or  stone  ;  and  had  I  thought  it  to  have  been  vf  flesh. 
and  blood,  perhaps  half  of  the  feats  of  chivalry,  and  of  the  noble 
^eeda  that  I  have  done,  would  not  have  been  performed  by  me  I 
And  BOW,  Laogh,  when  thou  seest  Eirir,  tell  her  that  my  affec- 
ticm  never  hath  strayed  from  her,  that  through  my  whole  life  I 
liave  loved  her  alone,  nor  ever  saw  that  woman  I  would  have 
exchanged  for  her.  Relate  to  her,  to  Conner^  to  Conne),  and 
to  the  mea  of 'Ulster,  my  late  actions  and  my  past  battles ;  enu* 
merate  to  them  the  numbers  I  have  slain,  and  the  days  whereon 
roy  enemies  have  fallen,  either  by  my  sword  or  the  arrows  from 
my  quiver,  from  the  rising  up  until  the  setting  of  the  sun.* 

**  Laogh  obeyed  the  orders  of  Cucholinn,  and  settled  him  with 
his  face  towards  the  enemy's  camp,  and  placed  his  spear  and  shield 
by  his  shoulder,  and  put  his  sword  into  his  hand  as  if  ready  for 
combat,  and  as  he  grasped  it,  he  expired. 

*'  When  Meive  and  her  confederates  beheld  him  placed  in  that 
manner,  they  imagined  it  was  some  scheme  concerted  by  Cucho- 
linn to  draw  them  into  an  ambuscade,   and  they  durst  not  draw 
nigh  unto  him.    *  "Where  is  Babh  *  (or  Bava),  cried  Meive.    The 
sorceress  replied,  that  she  was  there  to   folfill   her   commands. 
S^  sent  her  therefore  to  discover  if  Cucholinn  was  alive  or  dead. 
Sava  took  the  shape   of  a  crow  and  flew  around  him  ;   when, 
luving  discovered  that  his  spirit  was  fled,  she  perched  upon  his 
shield ;  and  when  the  enemy  saw  this,  they  came  forward  ;  and 
irfaen  they  came  up  to  him  and  found  that  it  was  impossible  to 
Ibree  hn  sword  out  of  his  hand.  *  Cut  the  sinews  of  his  wrist,* 
said  Loghy,  son  of  Conrec,    '  and  the  sword  will  fall.'     It  was 
^one ;  but  as  it  fell  down,   it  cut  off  the  hands  of  thirty  of  the 
sons  of  their  chieftains,  who  were  looking  up  to  behold  that  deed 
^one,  and  this  was  the  last  exploit  that  the  arms  of  that  hero  per- 
formed." 

.    I/eaving  it  to  the  antiquaries  of  lerne  to  consi- 
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der  whether  there  is  any  connejcion  between  these 
,  we  hasten  to  conclude  the  article  with  a 
few  short  observations  on  the  infarmatiun  which 
we  may  derive  from  this  curious  work. 

The  character  of  the  Cid,  who  is  lield  np  as  a 
model  of  perfection,  contains  many  points  which 
n  inconsistent  with  the  more  refined  notions  of 
chivalry.  We  say  nothing  of  the  cruelty  which  the 
"  Pfrfect  One,"  as  the  author  frequently  calls  him, 
practised  without  compunction,  especially  towards 
his  prisoners,  whom  he  usually  tortured,  to  forcea 
discovery  of  their  treasures.  And  perhaps  as  the 
following  abominable  cruelty  was  perpetrated  on 
circumcised  infidels,  it  might  not  be  a.  great  blot  in 
his  escutcheon.      It  occurred   during  the   siege  of 


to  be  made  ED  loud  tlut  all  the 

Jluon  upon  iho  ni)Ia  could  heat, 

,  hidding  all  «ho  had  come  oat 

framthslownloretDmimoit,  o 

rhe  would  bum  as  many  »  ha 

should  find  ;  snd  Mying  alio  lh» 

t  he  would  .lar  all  «hn  ome 

out  r.om  that  lime  forth.      Nen 

■nheleaa  they  continued  to  let 

llienoelves  down  from  the  o.lli, 

and  the  Chrhtiana  took  ihem 

nan?  ai  he  found  bo  burnt  alive 

faBfor«  the  walls,  bo  thai  the  Mdc 

Irs  could  gee  them  ;  in  one  day 

lie  burnt  eiEhtecn,  and  cast  olhei 

'B  alive  la  the  dogi,   nho  lora 

_P.  19^ 

This  might  be  all  selon  les  regies;  bnt  we  allude 
to  the  whole  tenor  of  his  policy  with  the  Moorish 
chiefs  of  Valencia,  which  was  of  a  very  indirect  and 
crooked  kind,  in  which  his  promise  was  forfeited 
more  than  once,  and  to  more  than  one  person. 
This  was  a  breacli  of  honour  on  the  part  of  the 
"  Happy  one,  whom  God  created  in  a  lucky  hour," 
■which  seems  to  derogate  from  his  knightly  charac' 
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ter.  His  mode  of  conducting  the  charge  ngatnst 
tlie  Infantes  of  Can-ion,  by  which  he  secured  resti- 
tution before  he  demanded  rercnge  far  his  injured 
honour,  argoea  acuol  and  interested  mode  of  reason 
better  becoming  an  attorney  than  a  v 
these  are,  no  doubt,  qualified  by  his  e 
pDiictilions  loyalty  towards  the  king  who  had  exiled 
tiim ;  his  warm  affection  for  his  family ;  and  his 
.generosity  to  hiarassals,  and  sometimes  to  his  eue- 
lltties.  Yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  Cid  Ri:y  Diaz 
'ffilrms  no  exception  to  Froissart's  general  rule,  that 
die  knights  of  Spain  liad  not  attained  the  highest 
and  most  refined  chivalry  practised  in  France  and 
En^and.  And  his  story  leaves  us  at  a  loss  whether 
be  had  most  of  the  fox,  the  tiger,  or  the  Jion  in  his 
disposition  ;  for  he  seems  to  hare  been  at  lea«t  as 
crafty  and  cruel  as  he  wits  brave.  It  is  also  worthy 
of  remarking,  that  the  supreme  respect,  enjoined 
by  the  laws  of  knighthood,  to  the  fair  sex,  does  not 
q>pear  in  this  romance.  The  females  at]  act  a  sub- 
ordinate part,  and  that  irreconcilable  with  their 
being  persons  of  any  influence.  It  may  he  hardly 
fair  to  quote  the  heating  which  the  sons-in-law  of 
the  Cid  bestow  upon  their  wires,  as  proof  of  gene- 
ral manners.  Yet  this  castigation,  though  utterly 
extra  mcdum,  was  not  much  wondered  at,  except  in 
relation  to  the  power  and  generosity  of  the  Cid, 
father  of  the  patients.  The  counts  appeal  to  the 
whole  cortes,  whether  they  had  not  a  title  to  beat 
maids  of  low  degree  wiih  their  girths,  and  tear  them 
with  their  long-rowelled  spurs;  and  issue  was 
jttioed  upon  au  allegation,  that  the  daughters  uf  the 
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Cid  wt^re  uf  too  ti'igli  a  riiiik  to  he  subjected  to  such 
(lisi:ipline.  Xiinena,  also,  makes  a  surry  figure  in 
the  tule ;  she  comes  before  tlie  king'  to  ask  the  fa&nd 
<if  tile  mnn  who  had  killed  her  father — la  step  which 
surety  ai-gued  a  degraded  state  in  socriety,  and  a 
want  of  free  will.  Tlie  daughters  uf  tlie  Cid  ar«, 
with  very  little  ceremony,  and  without  at  all  con- 
sulting their  own  choice,  bestowed  ou  one  set  of 
liusbands  and  transferred  to  another :  and,  laitlv, 
the  piission,  or  even  the  word  love,  does  not  accur 
in  the  whole  volume.  It  is  highly  probable,  that, 
in  this  respect,  the  manners  of  the  Spaniards  wore 
tinged  by  tliose  of  their  IVIabcmmedan  conquerors, 
from  whom  they  had  caught  the  Oriental  contempt 
of  the  female  sex. 

Many  other  marks  of  resemblance  between  tb<ise 
nations  mig'ht  be  pointed  out ;  nor  Indeed,  upon  the 
whole,  lio  the  Moors  appear  to  liave  been  a  more 
unamiable  race  than  the  Castilian  Christians.  The 
volume  contains  many  splendid  instances  of  their 
generosity  and  good  faith,  which  are  sometimes  but 
indifferently  requited  by  the  Chri.stians.  It  is  true, 
the  situntion  of  the  Spanish  Moors  was  already 
become  degraded.  Tliey  were  a  luxurious  people, 
broken  with  domestic  factions ;  split  into  petty 
principalities  j  superior  to  their  Christian  foes  in 
the  arts  of  peace,  therefore  afibrding  a  tempting 
prospect  uf  plunder ;  inferior  to  them  in  the  art  of 
war,  therefore  an  easy  prey.  Accordingly,  they 
were  considered  as  the  common  enemy ;  the  ferm 
wttuTie,  whom  every  iron-clad  champion  had  a 
natural  right  to  hunt  down  and  plunder ;  while,  in 
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tthtjing  BO  tempting  an  impulse,  lie  believed  him- 
odf  to  be  a|j»)  doing  GoJ  service. 

Yet  the  constant  wars  between  tlie  Spaniitrds 
1  the  Muors  were,  from  their  very  continuance, 
I  wbjectcd  to  sume  degree  of  rule  and  muderation. 
The  war  was  not  directed,  as  in  the  crasades,  to 
I  nuUial  extermination.  The  Spanish  Clirislians 
I  iated  the  Moors  and  spoiled  them,  but  their  aspect 
and  dress  had  not  for  them  that  novelty  which,  in 
es  of  other  nations,  removed  the  infidels 
'  almost  ont  of  the  class  of  human  beings,  and  added 
i  pMidiar  test  to  the  pleasure  of  killing  thi:tn.  The 
[  '^Jid,  when  he  had  fairly  got  possession  of  Valencia 
T  wlminisleTed  justice  indifferently  to  Moor  and 
L Christian;  and  leaving  his  "paynim"  subjects  in 
^^Hsession  of  their  property,  contented  himself 
I'irith  levying  a  tithe  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
1  B»rereignty.  Of  the  Moorish  manners  we  do  not 
rJnm  much  from  this  curions  volume ;  but  tlie 
1  hwertation  over  the  ruin  of  Valencia  (p.  179)  is  an 
R  interesting  specimen  of  Arabian  poetry. 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious,  that  whether  the  history 
B'Vf  the  Cid  be  real  or  fictitious,  it  is  exceedingly 
idnable  as  a  singnlnr  picture  of  manners  of  which 
1*6  know  little  or  nothing.     The  history,  however, 
I   «f  the  chief  of  a  band  of  adventurers,  making  war 
on  bis  own  account,  and  becoming  the  princ«  of  a 
oonqnered  territory,  with  all  his  inlermediule  acts, 
is  not  so  interesting  as  to  lead  us  to  investigate  its 
authenticity.     That  the  Old  was  a  real  existing 
personage,  distinguished  by  his  exploits  against  the 
Hoots,  cannot  be  doubted.     But  although  his  his- 
tory does  not  present  a  more  romantic  air  than  the 
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real  chronicles  of  tlie  nge,  and  lins  not  above  a  very 
conscionable  proportion  of  mirades  and  prodigies, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  It  is  in  many  par- 
ticulars fictitious.  The  conqupst  of  Valencia  seems 
particularly  suspicious.  In  short,  the  whole  may  be 
dismissed  with  the  account  given  of  the  adventures 
in  Montesino's  cave,  by  the  ape  of  Ginez  de  Pas- 
samente,  que  parte  de  las  eosas  ton  Jalsas  y  parte 
verisimiles. 

The  faults  which  we  have  to  notiiio  belong  to 
the  style.  This  is  an  imitation  of  that  of  scripture ; 
it  is,  we  think,  sometimes  too  periphrastical,  and 
sometimes  it  abounds  in  unnecessary  repetitions. 
It  retains  also  marks  of  its  derivation  from  metri- 
cal romance  in  the  detail  and  accumulation  of 
particnkrs,  which  though  sometimes  striking,  at 
other  times  degenerate  into  mere  expletives.  Thus 
we  have  a  marcli  described  with,  "  Who  ever  saw 
in  Castile  so  many  a  precious  mule  and  so  many  a 
good  going  palfrey,  and  so  many  great  horses,  and 
so  many  goodly  streamers  set  up,  goodly  spears  and 
shields  adorned  with  gold  and  with  silver,  and  man- 
tles, and  skins,  and  such  sandals  of  Adria."  This  is 
all  very  well  and  very  animated ;  but  why  should 
we  again,  only  six  lines  below,  have  a  repetition  of 
"many  a  great  mule,  and  many  a  palfrey,  and  many 
agood  horse,"  &C.&C.&C.  As  Mr  Southey  was  com- 
piling a  history,  and  not  making  a  literal  transla- 
tion of  a  single  work,  he  would,  we  think,  have  been 
justifiable  in  compressing  one  of  these  descriptions. 
There  are,  besides,  sundry  odd  phrases  which  we 
could  have  wished  amended.  Thus  the  pursuers 
making  havoc  among  a  flying  army,  are  said  to 
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**  panish  them  badly ; "  we  have  elsewhere  "  happy 
man  was  his  dole,"  and  other  expressions  more 
venerable  from  simplicity  than  elegance.  We  dare 
not  proceed  too  far  in  these  censures,  because  Mr 
Sonthey  has  informed  us,  that  reviewers,  in  cen- 
suring his  introduction  of  new  words,  have  only 
shown  their  own  ignorance  of  the  English  language. 
Despite  of  this  "retort  churlish,"  however,  we  must 
say,  that  if  a  word  be  so  old  that  it  has  become  new 
again,  it  is  unfit,  at  least  generally  speaking,  for 
modern  use.  We  have  a  title  to  expect  payment 
in  the  current  coin  of  the  day,  and  may  except 
against  that  which  bears  the  effigies  of  King  Cnut, 
as  justly  as  if  it  had  been  struck  by  Mr  Southey 
himself.  It  also  seems  to  us  that  the  story  would 
have  been  improved  by  abridging  some  of  the  Cid's 
campaigns,  if  the  conscience  of  the  editor  had  per- 
mitted him. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  faults,  we  may 
just  remark  that  Mr  Southey  appears  to  have  mis- 
taken the  sense  of  two  or  three  Spanish  terms ; 
but  his  knowledge  of  the  language  is  so  deep  and 
extensive,  that  we  must,  in  justice  to  him,  attribute 
the  oversight  to  a  momentary  lapse  of  attention. 

But  in  noticing  these  defects,  we  offer  our  sincere 
gratitude  to  Mr  Southey  for  a  most  entertaining 
volume,  edited  with  a  degree  of  taste  and  learning, 
which  few  men  in  England  could  have  displayed. 
The  introduction  and  notes  are  full  of  the  most 
ample  and  extraordinary  details  concerning  the 
state  of  Spain  in  the  middle  ages,  from  works  of 
equal  curiosity  and  scarcity. 
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It  has  been  the  bonst  of  our  ancestors  tu  iinprore 
llic  constitution  of  iliejr  country  by  tho  addresit 
with  wliidi  ihey  have  infused  a  new  spirit  into  old 
institutiunH,  like  the  skilful  architect  who  contrives 
to  make  the  turrets  of  a  feudal  castle  subservient 
to  the  accommodations  of  modem  hospitality.  Thus 
it  is,  that  although  Gibbon  had,  witli  good  reasofl, 
stigmatized  tiie  uatore  of  the  task  imposed  on  the 
poets  laureate  during-  the  reign  of  tieorge  III.  and 
hi«  predecessors,  as  the  establishment  of  a  stipen- 
diary bard,  who  every  year,  and  under  all  circum- 
sttuiees,  was  bound  to  furnish  a  certain  measure  of 
praise  and  verse  such  as  might  he  sung  in  presence 
of  the  monarch,  tlie  taste  of  our  late  amiable  sove- 
reign preferred,  to  the  total  abolition  of  the  office, 
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)  of  driidgi*ry  the 
eDt  and  uiifqualled 
erudition  in  illustrating  the  aiiliquities  and  pecu- 
'liarities  of  our  national  litm-ature.  Nor  could  Mr 
Sonthey  have  dioaen  a  more  interesting  point  for 
iiltistration,  tlian  tlie  circu  in  stances  under  wliick 
John  Bunyan,  in  spite  of  a  downisL  and  vulvar 
edacHtion,  rose  into  a  degree  of  popularity  scarce 
equalled  by  any  English  writer. 

This  "  Spenser  of  tht-  people,"  as  Mr  D'Israeli 
IisppUy  calls  him,  was  born  at  Elstow,  near  Bed- 
ford, in  the  year  1628.  His  parents  were  th« 
meanest,  according  to  hia  own  expression,  of  all 
fiuntlies  in  the  land.  Thuy  were  workers  in  brass, 
or,  in  common  parlance,  tinkers,  whose  profession 
I  Aore  to  that  of  a  brazier  the  same  relation  which 
e  cobbler's  does  to  the  shoemaker's.  It  was  not 
lUowed,  however,  by  Bunyan's  father  asan  itinerant 
ing,  which  leads  Mr  Suuthey  to  wonder  why  it 
•eald  have  come  to  be  esteemed  so  mean.  We 
^ieve  the  reason  to  be  that  the  tinkers'  craft  is,  in 
t  Britain,  commonly  practised  by  gipsifs ;  and 
ira  »nrmise  the  probability  that  Bunyan's  own 
ikmily,  though  leclainied  and  settled,  might  hare 
sprung  from  this  caste  of  vagabonds ;  that  they  were 
not,  at  all  events,  originally  English,  would  seem 
tlie  most  natural  explanation  of  yonng  John's  asking 
Lis  father,  whether  he  was  not  of  Jewish  extrac- 
tion? (expecting  thereby  to  found  on  the  promises 
made  in  the  Old  Testament  to  tlie  seed  of  Abra- 

Of  gipsy  descent  or  otherwise,  Bunyan  was  bred 
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^m  than 


up  witli,  and  speedily  fargot,  tlie  slender  proportion 
of  schooling- then  accessible  to  the  children  of  the 
poor  in  England.  He  was  by  nature  ofentbusiaa* 
tic  feelings,  and  so  soon  as  the  subject  of  religion 
began  to  iix  Ilia  attention,  his  mind  appears  to  have 
been  agonized  with  the  retrospect  of  a  mispent 
yoQtb.  A  quii^k  and  powerful  imagination  was  at 
work  on  a  tender  conscience ;  for  it  would  appear 
that  hie  worst  excesses  fell  far  short  of  that  ntter 
reprobation  to  which  be  conceived  them  entitled. 
The  young  tinker,  in  the  wildest  period  of  his  life, 
had  never  been  addicted  to  intemperance,  or  to 
unlawful  intercourse  with  women.  He  seems  to 
have  wrought  for  bis  family  as  an  honest  and  indus- 
trious man,  and  early  became  the  a£Fectionate  hus- 
band of  a  deserving  wife.  His  looser  habits,  in 
short,  seem  only  to  have  been  those  which  every 
ignorant  and  careless  young  fellow,  of  the  lowest 
ranks,  falls  into  ;  and,  probably,  profane  swearing, 
sabbath -breaking,  and  a  mind  addicted  to  the  games 
and  idle  sports  of  Vanity  Fair,  were  the  most  im- 
portant stains  upon  the  character  of  his  youth : — 
as  Mr  Southey  sums  it  up,  John  Bunyan  had  been 
a  blackguard.  Repentante,  lioweTor,  in  proportion 
to  the  imaginative  power  of  the  mind  which  it 
agitates,  regards  past  offences  with  a  microscopic 
eye  ;  nor  can  we  wonder  that  such  an  ardent  spirit, 
speaking,  in  bis  own  energetic  language,  of  his 
youthful  faults,  should  paint  them  in  blacker  colours 
than  the  truth  authorized.  Bunyan  had  practised 
of  those  debaucheries  by  which  the  heart  of 
epicurean  is  hardened  against  all  feelings  save 
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t1)0se  wliii;h  can  tend  to  his  own  gratification ;  and 
if  he  Imd  lust  the  valuable  time  for  inBtruution 
afforded  by  the  Christian  Sabbath,  the  hours  bad 
been  g-iven  to  folly  rather  than  to  rice.  We  are 
far,  inileeil,  from  desiring  to  treat  these  errors  with 
indifference, — they  are  those  with  which  crime 
almost  always  begins  its  career.  But  it  is  interest- 
ing to  discover  the  exact  amount  of  transgression 
for  which  this  strong  mind  was  afflicted  with  the 
deepest  agonies  of  remorse. 

When  it  pleased  Heaven  to  awaken  this  remark- 
able miin  to  a  sense  tif  his  own  iniquities,  the  great 
Civil  War  was  fast  approatliing ;  "  the  land  was 
burning."  The  nation  was  divided  at  once  respect- 
ing the  best  form  of  government  for  their  protec- 
tion on  this  side  time,  and  the  surest  means  by 
which  they  might  obtain  felicity  hereafter.  Of 
John  Banyan's  politics  we  know  nothing,  except 
that  he  was  enrolled  for  a  short  time  in  the  Par- 
liamentary army — of  his  spiritual  experience  he 
has  left  an  ample  record.  A  few  pious  persons, 
with  whom  be  became  acquainted,  were  of  the 
sect  called  BaptisLi,  and  were  esteemed  by  the 
new  conrert,  who  heard  them  talk  of  the  mysteries 
of  our  religion  with  joy,  hope,  and  comfort,  as  a 
species  uf  saints  whose  confidence  and  serenity 
argued  the  security  of  their  calling  and  election; 
wbde,  on  his  own  condition  and  prospects,  he  could 
look  only  with  a  sensation  resembling  despair. 

Such  views,  natural  to  an  ardent  and  enthusias- 
tic mind,  upon  the  first  awakening  of  the  feelings 
ffl  coniiciencc,  were  encouraged  by  the  strict  ideaa 
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of  CHlvinistic  predestination,  which  furnied  tba 
foundnliun  of  the  creed  of  Bunyan's  sectarian 
friends.  He  has  deduribed  at  length  the  wilit 
tumult  of  hig  thooglits,  when  endeavonring  to 
determine  a  point  which  ail  the  schoolmen  on  earth 
must  be  inadequate  t'>  solve,  and  in  the  conrae  of 
this  fearful  state  of  mind  Mr  Soutiiey  traceii  tha 
germ  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  In  a  species  of 
vision  or  waking  reverie,  he  compared  his  own 
anxious  condition  with  tha  sanctified  repoaa  of  the 
members  of  the  little  Baptist  congtegatioa  which 
he  had  joined. 

"  '  I  saw, '  he  BBj>,    '  US  if  lliej  »Br»  oo 
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ih«  Fatlier.  But  fdramueli  at  the  pnwage  was  wonderfid  nar- 
TOWy  evan  so  narrow,  that  I  could  not  but  with  great  difficulty 
•eater  in  thereat,  it  showed  me  that  none  could  enter  into  life  but 
^HMe  that  were'  in  downright  earnest ;  and  unless  also  they  left 
diat  wicked  world  behind  ^em ;  for  here  was  only  room  for  bod j 
aad  MKiIt  but  not  for  body  and  soul  and  sin. '  ** — P,  six. 

DoobtSy  qualms,  fears,  returned  upon  him,  not- 
withstanding the  metaphorical  assurance  which  this 
▼isioB  had  conveyed  to  his  mind.  Whatever  wild 
aad  wayward  shadow  streamed  across  the  restless 
region  of  his  thoughts,  was  arrested  like  a  sns- 
^4»ous-looldng  person  in  a  besieged  city,  brought 
to  account  for  itself,  and  treated  with  an  attention 
which  the  mere  suggestion  of  casual  fancy  could 
hardly  deserve.  It  is  perhaps  in  this  sense  that  the 
human  heart  is  said  in  scripture  to  be  abominably 
widced,  since  not  only  without  our  will,  but  in  posi- 
tive opposition  to  our  best  exertions,  sinful  sug- 
gestions profane  the  thoughts  of  the  wisest,  and 
foal  emotions  sully  the  heart  of  the  most  pure. 
The  wise  and  well-informed  shrink  with  horror 
irom  the  phantoms  of  guilt  which  thus  intrude 
themselves,  and  pray  to  Heaven  for  strength  to 
enable  them  to  reject  such  pollution  from  their 
thoughts,  and  for  power  to  fix  their  attention  upon 
better  objects.  But  the  dark  dread  of  his  pos- 
sible exclusion  from  the  pale  of  the  righteous  rushed 
ever  and  anon  with  such  vivid  force  on  the  mind 
of  the  unfortunate  Bunyan,  as  to  make  him  accept 
for  fatal  arguments  against  himself,  the  wildest 
^d  most  transitory  coinage  of  his  own  fancy,  while^ 
to  fill  up  every  pause,  he  was  tortured  by  the  equally 
terrible  suspicion  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  most 
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unpardonable  of  crimes,  ai 

\  an  habitual  doubter  of 

the  efficacy  of  divine 

grace 

"  L.  in  evil  hour  (.aji 

1  Soutiii 

!y)  »ere  tbe  dotlrin«  of  tlie 

Gospel  lophitticiteil  nilh 

e  which  .boold  h.v.  b«n  left. 

in  the  «hooli  for  th™  1.1 

Dwiee  enough  to  employ  ihuD- 

Hires  in  eicngitetioni  of 

U(cle»  . 

.■.btlely  !    A].nj  nre  the  poor 

creatures  ohom  such  ijueal 

ioDE  ha> 

re  driven  to  d».pBir  u>d  Bad. 

Deu,  and  eLiidde  ;   end  no 

iinyan." 

In  this  state  of  an: 

xiety  » 

ind  agony,  the  victim  of 

his  own  tng;enuity  in 

self-t. 

irmeiit,  unable  to  escape 

from  the  idea  that  he  was 

forsaken  of   God— that 

he  wss  predestined 

to  et. 

ernal  reprobation — that 

the   scriptures,  the   : 

source 

of  joy  and  comfort  to 

Others,  were  to  him  i 

,nly  as 

:  a  roll  like  that  seen  by 

Ezekiel,  full  of  curs< 

;sand 
lengti 

John  Bunyan  was  at 

1  induced  to  lay  his  case 
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teacher  of  tlie  anabaptist  congregation 
— Gifford  by  name,  a  good  man,  we  doubt  not,  but 
little  qualified  to  give  sound  advice  to  such  a  mind 
so  tortured.  He  bad  been  a  soldier  among  the 
royalists,  and  a  sad  profligate,  and  was  now  settled 
down  intuabout  as  wildan  enthusiastic  as  our  tinker 
himself.  He  advised  bis  proselyte  to  receive  no 
religious  conviction  or  calling  as  indisputable,  which 
had  not  been  confirmed  to  his  individual  self  by 
evidence  from  Heaven  ! 

Bunyan  had  ere  now  formed  to  himself  an  hypo- 
thesis accounting  for  the  blasphemous  thoughts 
vhich  distracted  his  mind,  imputing  them,  in  short, 
to  the  immediate  suggestion  of  the  devil ;  and  how 
he  clung  to  it  we  may  discover  from  one  striking 
passage  in  Christian's  progress  through  the  Valley 
of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  ' 
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**  One  thing  I  would  not  let  slip  :  I  took  notice  that  now 
poor  Christian  was  so  confoanded,  that  he  did  not  know  his 
own  Toiee ;  and  thus  I  perceived  it :  just  when  he  was  come 
jorer  against  the  mouth  of  the  burning  pit,  one  of  the  wicked 
ones  got  behind  him,  and  stepped  up  softly  to  him,  and  whis- 
petinglj  Bu^ested  mknj  gnerous  blasphemies  to  him,  which  he 
▼erfly  Uiought  had  proceeded  from  his  own  mind.  This  put  Chris- 
tiaA  more  to  it  than  any  thing  that  he  met  with  before,  even 
to  think  that  he  should  now  blaspheme  him  that  he  loved  so  much 
More  :  yet,  if  he  could  have  helped  it,  he  would  not  have  done 
it)  bttt  he  had  not  the  discretion  either  to  stop  his  ears,  or  to 
kaow  from  whence  these  Uasphemies  came." — P.  83. 

Thus  furnished  with  a  theory  to  account  for  the 
black  suggestions  which  (as  he  says)  he  dared  not 
to  utter,  either  with  word  or  pen,  Bunyan  was  now 
taught  bj  his  mistaken  pastor  to  look  for  a  counter- 
balance in  the  equally  direct  inspirations  of  Heaven. 
So  strong  is  the  power  of  the  human  imagination, 
that  he  who  seriously  expects  to  see  miracles,  does 
not  long  expect  them  in  vain.  He  spent  hours  in 
debating  whether,  in  the  strength  of  newly  adopted 
faith,  he  should  not  command  the  puddles  on  the 
highway  to  be  dry,  and  the  dry  places  to  be  wet ;  and 
if  he  shrunk  from  so  presumptuous  an  experiment, 
it  was  only  because  he  had  not  courage  to  think  of 
facing  the  despair  which  must  have  ensued,  if  the 
sign,  which  he  would  fain  have  demanded,  had 
been  refused  to  his  prayer.  Mr  Southey  thus  de- 
scribes his  condition,  while  engaged  in  balancings 
the  support  and  comfort  which  he  received  from 
Heaven  with  the  discountenance  and  criminal  sug- 
gestions inspired  by  the  enemy  of  mankind :— * 

«  Shaken  continually  thus  by  the  hot  and  cold  fits  of  a  spiri- 
tual ague,  his  imagination  was  wrought  to  a  state  of  excitement  ii» 
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met  nith  before.'"— P.  -25. 

The  hideous  ap})rebensions  of  unpardonable 
crimes  committed,  and  eternal  jitdgment  incurred, 
were  from  time  to  time  dispelled  by  texts  and  pro- 
mises  of  scripture,  borne  in  upon  the  mind  of  the 
sufferer  with  a  force  so  totally  irresistible,  as,  to 
liim  at  least,  had  the  appearance  of  undoubted  inapi- 
ratioTi ;  and  Ju  these  riolent  alternations  of  mood 
passed  nearly  three  years  of  Bunyaii's  life.  He 
.ittaiTied  at  length  a  more  tranquil  state  of  spirit 
from  the  practice  which  he  finally  adopted,  of  read- 
ing over  his  Bible  with  the  utmost  care  and  atten- 
tion, obscrping  how  the  different  passages  bore 
upon  and  explained  each  other ;  and,  to  use  his  own, 
expression,  "  with  careful  heart  and  watchful  eye. 
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with  great  fearfitliiess  to  turn  over  every  leaf,  and 
with  much  diligence,  luixeU  with  treinl>liiif{,  to  con- 
sider every  sentence  with  its  natuml  force  and  lali-' 
tude."  The  result  of  tliis  minute  and  systematie 
investigation  of  the  sirriptures  could  not  but  hare 
had  a  tranquillizing'  and  composing  effect  on  the 
luind  of  a  man,  whose  sum  of  guilt  consisted  rather 
in  the  involuntary  intrusion  of  wicked  thoughts, 
than  in  tile  breaking  of  any  known  Ihws  or  deser- 
tion of  any  acknowledged  duty  ;  for  bis  youthful 
sins  of  ignorance  had  been  long  ere  now  renoi 
ced.  He  now  looked  upon  tiie  gospel  system  w 
more  coraprehensive  views — "  he  saw  that  it  \ 
good  ;  "  and  although  he  retained  liighly  enthugi 
tic  opinions  concerning  the  earlier  part  of  his  rell'-j 
gioas  career,  the  same  doubts  and  difficulties  do  not ' 
seem  to  have  disturbed  his  more  advanced  or  hia  ' 
closing  Iife> 

Mr  Scott,  a  former  editor  of  the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress, thongbt  it  not  advisable  to  dwell  u 
lanaticism  which  characterises  tiie  first  part  of  Bun- 
yan's  religious  life.     Mr  Southey,  on  the  contrary', 
is  of  opinion,  that 

"  Hi(  cbuBctir  would  be  impurfectlyundcrstoc 
hr  jmtiy  appreciated,  i(  this  pan  of  hia  hislary  n 
(ighl.    Tu  retptet  him  na  he  degcrres— 10  admite 
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ihadow  gf  Daatb."— P.  liv. 

We  are  much  of  the  opi 

■ressed.    The  history  of  a  n 
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s  Bunyan,  U  connected  wiUi  that  of 
his  age ;  nor  can  we  so  well  conceive  the  dangers 
of  fitna,ticisin,  as  wLen  we  behold  the  strnggles  of 
GO  pure  and  so  powerful  a  spirit  involved  in  its  toils. 
It  Diay  be  easily  siippo&ed,  thati  of  tliose  around 
him,  there  nera  many  who  fell  into  the  same  temp- 
tations, and  struggled  with  them  in  vain ;  and  that, 
!,  thedoutrine  which  summoned 
of  the  private  judgment,  aa 
called,  led  the  way  to  the  wildest,  moaC 
and  most  fatal  excesses.  Don  Quixotc^s 
balsHm  was  not  a  more  periloue  medicine. 

Of  this  Southey  gives  one  instance,  in  the  case 
of  a  poor  man,  wtio,  having  the  merit  uf  bein^ 
amongst  the  first  whose  conversation  called  Bmnyaii 
of  religion,  was  himself  so  unable  to  en- 
dure the  illumination  of  which  he  conveyed  tbo 
earliest  spark  to  so  notable  a  person,  that  be  became 
a  Ranter,  and  wallowed  in  the  foulest  vice,  as  one 
who  imagined  himself  secure  of  his  election,  and 
whom,  consequently,  the  grossest  sin  could  not 
debar  from  predestined  happiness.  This  unfortu- 
nate man  loved  to  tell  Bunyan  that  he  had  run 
through  alt  religions,  and,  in  his  persuasioM,  had 
fallen  upon  the  right  way  at  last  s  a  way,  namely, 
tvhicli,  in  assuring  to  him  an  unalienable  right  to 
heaven,  freed  him  from  observing  any  limits  in  tW 
indulgence  of  his  passions  daring  the  time  he  re- 
mained on  earth.  Another  instance  of  the  moral 
danger  of  indulging  such  reveries  as  wrecked  tbo 
peaceof  Bunyan  for  three  years,  though,  fortunat^y, 
they  were  unable  either  to  corrupt  his  heart,  or  to 
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Kttle  liis  reason,  \rns  seen  in  one  of  his  contem- 
nwies,  Lawrence  Claxton  by  name,  wliose  rate 
ining  the  impudent  avowal  of  hia 
vinous  life,  lies  dow  before  ns,  and  is  so  apposite  to 
the  subject  as  to  claim  some  notice.  Tliis  person 
was  prevailed  upon,  so  liite  as  1660,  at  the  instiga- 
tion, he  says,  "  of  a  man  of  no  mean  parts  or 
pu-entage  in  this  Reason's  King-doni,  wlio  bad  much 
importuned  him  to  that  effect,  to  publish  the  various 
leadings  forth  of  iiis  spirit  through  each  dispenea- 
tion,  from  the  year  1630  to  the  year  1660;"  in 
order  tliat,  as  Mr  Claxton  expresses  it,'  "  he  might 
appear  stripped  stark  naked  of  his  former  formal 
righteousness  and  professed  wickedness,  and,  in- 
stead thereof,  cJotlied  with  irnocency  of  life,  perfect 
assurance,  and  eight  for  discerning  by  the  spirit  of 
the  Revelation."  Our  limits,  as  well  as  our  inciiua- 
tions,  render  it  impossible  for  us  to  give  more  than 
a  very  general  analysis.  Some  of  Claxton's  de- 
baucheries are  too  coarse  and  indecent  to  permit 
tliem  being  more  tlian  indicated.  Yet  it  may  not 
ha  useless  to  trace  the  career  of  a  man,  who  started 
under  a  vague  apprehension  of  an  extreme  tender- 

<    Tbii  late  tlict  IB  termed,  at  Isnglli,    "  The  L«t  Steep 
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-,  afflicted  "  with  tlie  tiileratian 
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Mnypole-dnni^ing  nnd  rioting,"  and  asi;en(le(l  (ram 
light  to  another  till  be  became,  in  principle,  a 
iaiist,  almost  an  atheist,  and  in  practice  a 
i  and  profligate  latitudinarian. 
His  reformation  commenced  with  an  abhorrence 
to  railed  altars,  the  Common  Frayer-Book,  and  tlm 
"  Practice  of  Piety,"  together  with  nn  eiivj  of  those 
of  his  own  sentiments  who  exercised  with  credit 
a  gift  of  extemporary  prayer.  In  a  word,  he  was 
a  Presbyterian  puritan.  His  next  quarrel  was  witli 
the  Presbyterians  themselves,  whose  system,  Ite 
now  perceived,  differed  only  from  the  Kpiscopal  in 
a  few  insignificant  rites  and  ceremonit^s.  He  also 
was,  or  affected  to  be,  displeased  with  their  easi- 
ness in  pressing  on  the  Civil  War.  He  therefore  left 
them  for  the  Independents  ;  and,  attaching  himself 
particularly  to  one  Dr  Crisp,  becume  an  antinomian, 
or  express  disciple  of  those  who  protested  agninat 
being  still  considered  as  under  the  law  of  the  detia- 
logue.  Presently,  however,  Xiawrence  (.'laxtoii 
discovered  that,  as  he  phrases  it,  he  was  still  burn- 
ing bricks  in  Egypt,  and  had  not  as  yet  come 
within  viewof  tliut  uncircumscribed  liberty  of  con- 
science which  it  was  his  aim  to  obtain.  Hereupon 
be  took  to  the  pulpit;  where,  if  his  own  word  can 
be  taken,  be  turned  out  not  inferior  to  any  preacher 
of  that  time.  By-and-bye  he  was  put  in  possession 
of  a  parish  named  Pulem,  with  a  pension  of  forty 
shillings  weekly ;  in  which  position,  as  he  expresses 
fiimselt;  he  thought  himself  very  gallantly  provided 
for ;  "  so  that,"  says  he,  "  1  thought  I  was  in  heaven 
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upon  earth ;  judging,  the  priests  had  a  hrave  time 
in  this  world,  to  have  a  house  huilt  for  them,  and 
means  provided  for  them,  to  tell  the  people  stories 
of  other  men's  works."  But  from  this  paradise  he 
was  removed  in  about  half-a-year,  by  the  envy  of 
the  neighbouring  clergy,  as  he  insinuates,  who  called 
him  sheep-stealer,  for  robbing  them  of  their  flocks 
by  his  superior  gifts.  His  character  had  probably 
overtaken  him,  for  his  congregation  and  he  parted 
with  contempt  on  both  sides. 

The  fifth  stage  of  his  history  exhibits  Claxton 
-  as  leading  a  rambling  unsettled  life,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  commenced  Dipper  or  Anabaptist. 
He  resided  at  Robert  Marchant's,  who  had  four 
daughters,  of  which  he  seems  to  have  had  the 
handsomest  for  his  wife  or  concubine.  Claxton 
was  now  apprehended  by  Parliament;  but  after 
remaining  in  custody  six  months,  it  appears  he 
formally  renounced  the  practice  of  dipping,  and  by 
this  sacrifice  of  his  opinions  procured  his  liberty. 

Sixthly,  he  joined  a  society  of  people  called 
Seekers,  who  worshipped  only  by  prayer  and 
preaching ;  in  which  new  character  he  sent  out  a 
book,  having  something  in  the  title  analogous  to 
the  celebrated  work  of  Bunyan,  to  wit,  "  The  Pil- 
grimage of  Saints,  by  Church  cast  out,  in  Christ 
found  seeking  truth  "  «  This  being,"  he  says,  "  a 
suitable  piece  of  work  in  these  days,  wounded  the 
churchers."  At  length  this  unhappy  man  came  the 
length  of  aflBrming,  that  it  was  thought  and  not 
action  which  constituted  guilt,  and  therefore  if  one 
practised  any  unlawful  act  under  the  belief  that  it 
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to  liiiu  it  becBino  pure  and  l.iwful.  He 
'hat  was  called  a  Ranter,  and  chief  of 
ipany  who  professed  and  practised,  always 
under  an  affectation  of  religion,  the  grossest  im- 
morality ;  they  had  attaineJ,  they  thought,  in  this 
outrageous  license,  the  true  privilege  of  enlightened 
minds.  The  ground  of  Claxtoti's  faith  at  this  period 
waa,  that  till  things  heing  created  originally  good, 
nothing  was  eril  hut  as  the  opinion  of  men  made 
it  so ;  under  which  belief  lie  apprehended  thra« 
was  no  such  thing  as  a  thefl,  a  cheat,  or  a  lie, 
and  accordingly  (murder  excepted)  this  precious 
proselyte  broke  tiie  law  in  every  respect  without 
scruple.  If  the  least  doubt  entered  his  mind  he 
washed  it  away,  he  tells  us,  with  a  cnp  of  wine. 
In  London,  with  his  female  associates,  he  spent 
his  time  in  feasting  and  drinking,  "  so  that  taverns 
I  called  the  honse  of  God,  the  drawers  ministers, 
and  sack  divinity."  This  extravagant  conduct  once 
more  scandalized  and  offended  the  Parliament, 
especially  the  Presbyterians  ;  Claxton  was  again 
taken  into  custody,  and  at  length  formally  banished 
from  the  British  islands. 

He  escaped,  however,  and  forthwith  endeavonr- 
ed  to  conceal  himself  under  another  species  of 
imposture, — he  aspired  to  the  ait  of  magiC)  and 
having  found,  as  ho  says, — . 
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I  jndged  all  was  a  lie,  and  that  tliere  was  no  devil  at  ally  nor, 
indeed,  no  God  neither,  aave  one,  Nature*** 

Our  philosopher,  in  short,  had  now  found  out 
that  the  Scriptures  were  contradictory,  that  the 
w<nrld  was  eternal,  and  arrived  at  the  point  of  be* 
lieving  neither  in  revelation,  redemption,  nor  resur- 
seetioQ.  To  this  dreadful  result  was  he  conducted 
by  the  bewildered  principles  of  his  metaphysical 
theology,  though  he  does  not  stop  there  any  more 
than  at  any  former  stage  of  his  deluded  journey, 
bat  settles  in  becoming  a  follower  of  the  prophet 
Reeves,  and,  as  he  has  the  audacity  to  call  him- 
self, ^'  the  only  true  converted  messenger  of  the 
Deity.''  Such  were  the  effects  on  different  men 
of  the  then  prevailing  audacity  of  fanaticism. 
The  same  course  of  study  which  all  but  fixed 
Banyan  in  religious  despair,  hurried  into  profli- 
gacy and  atheism  the  less  favourably  constituted 
mind  of  Claxton. 

The  religious  terrors  of  Bunyan  had  been  con- 
siderably checked  by  his  constant  course  of  scrip- 
tural study;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
owed  much  to  a  new  occupation,  which  necessarily 
fixed  his  attention  upon  the  minds  of  others,  instead 
of  permitting  him  to  indulge  in  his  own  reveries. 
His  habitual  serious  habits  and  undenied  purity  of 
life  had  not  escaped  the  observation  of  the  congre- 
gation of  which  he  was  a  member,  who  passed  a 
resolution,  after  the  death  of  their  pastor,  Gifford, 
that  some  of  the  brethren  (one  at  a  time^  as  is  not 
injudiciously  provided),  to  whom  the  Lord  may 
have  given  a  gift,  and  among  others,  John  Bunyan^ 
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be  called  forth  to  speak  a  word  or  t«'o  for  mutual 
edification.  Full  of  scriptural  tliouglits  and  laii' 
guage,  and  Iiaving-  tiie  Scriptures  tliemselvei  at 
command,  the  auibor  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progrtss, 
was,  nevertheless,  tolally  void  of  that  confidence 
which  made  so  many  in  those  days  rush  per  saltum 
on  the  task  of  the  prpacher.  He  laboured  painfully 
that  he  might  speak  persuasively.  His  attention 
to  his  new  duties  seems,  in  some  degree,  to  have 
relieved  his  own  dubious  stale  of  mind ;  yet  he 
flinched  not  from  the  task  of  preaching  the  same 
severely  Calvinistic  doctrine  under  the  strictness  of 
which  he  himself  still  groaned  internally.  The  fol- 
lowing are  his  own  remarkable  expressions : — 

"  '  Thin  part  of  my  iiork,'  up  he.  '  1  fulfilled  milli  great 
■ense ;  for  the  tcrrnn  b(  tfae  Uk,  nnd  ^ilt  for  mv  IranienBiiaiu, 
■-hat  I 
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Besides  his  preaching,  in  which  he  seems  now 
to  have  acted  as  a  kind  of  volunteer  nuiciliary 
to  one  John  Burton,  he  was  also  engaged  in  reli- 
gious controversy,  and  that  with  tlie  then  frantic 
Quakers,  who,  th.inks  to  lime  and  toleration,  have 
settled  down  into  the  gentlest  and  mildest  of 
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iligioniata.    Bunyan  accused  tlie  Quakers  of  deny- 
of  the  must  essential  doctrines  ai  Chns- 
and  Edward  Burroughs,  his  antagonist, 
jected  tu  our  author  Ilia  taking  reward  tor  his 
~  goi»g  sliares  with  his  prindpid,  Bur- 
ton, in  £150,  whidi  he  affirms  was  received  as 
that  pastor's  yearly  salary.     To  this  charge  Bun- 
yan  returned  an  explicit  denial,  alleging'  that  he 
wrought  with  his  hands  for  his  daily  living,  and  for 
~iat  of  his  family,  and  solemnly  affirming,  that  lie 
'itributed  the  knowledge  which  God  had  given 
m  ireely,  and  not  for  filthy  lucre's  sake. 
The  Quakers   could   only  attack  his  principles 
and  his  character  ;  but  the  persecuting  spirit  whicli 
lad,  by  a  not  unnatural  reaction,  taken  possession 
if  the  government,  imposed  direct  per- 
sonal  and   penal  consequences  for  nonconformity. 
Considerable  efforts  were  made  after  the  restora- 
tion  for  the   suppression   of  these  sei^taries,   who 
ire  held  as  the  principal  cause  of  the  late  civil 
and  of  the  death  of  Cliarles  I.    John  Bunyan 
cited  before  the  justices  as  a  person  in  the 
ibit  of  going  about  preacliing,  although  the  charge 
does  nut  appear  to  have  been  mingled  with  any 
specific  impeachment  of  his   political  or  religious 
opinions.     He  refused  tu  find  security  to  abstain 
from  his  itinerant  ministry,  and  he  was,  of  course, 
■ent  to  prison,  resigned  and    contented  with  his 
captivity,  so — "  it  might  be  the  awakening  of  the 
the  country,  or  otherwise  serve  the  cause 
eligion."     The  fruit  of  his  submission  to 
will  of  God  was  probably  a  state  of  peace  of 
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:nd  and  contentment,  snch  as  in  his  lifetime  lie 

d  not  hitherto  enjoyed* 

Tliis  persecution  was  no  sudden  atorm,  which 
pour  forth  its  violence,  and  then  be  hushed 
Bunyan  dwelt  no  less  than  twelve  years 
in  Bedford  jail  rather  than  surrender  tlie  liberty  of 
preaching;,  which  be  considered  as  bis  birth-right ; 
and  the  mnaner  in  wliich  he  employed  bis  leisure 
daring'  this  seclusion  constitutes  his  great  distinc* 
tioQ  as  a  benefactor  to  the  Christian  world  ;  this  be 
has  expressed  himself,  in  the  first  sentence  of  his 
memorable  work ; — "  As  I  walked  through  the  wil- 
derneis  of  this  world,  1  lighted  on  a  certain  place 
wiiHre  there  was  a  den,  where  I  laid  me  down  to 
sleep;  and  as  I  slept  I  dreamed  a  dream,"  The 
alleg-nrical  den  is  on  the  margin  explained  to  be 
t\ie prison  where  the  author  sustained  soniany  years' 
confinement. 

It  is  true,  Bunyan's  cnptivily  was  neither  ri^or- 
oaa  nor  cuntiaued.  He  was,  indeed,  deprived  of 
the  power  of  working  at  bis  usual  occupation  of  a 
tinker.  "  He  was  as  effectually  taken  away  from 
his  pots  and  kettles,"  says  one  of  liis  former  bio- 
graphers, "as  the  Apostles  were  from  mending 
their  nets  ; "  but  be  learned  to  make  tigged  thread 
laces,  and  thus  supported  his  family  by  the  labour 
of  his  hands.  The  jailer  of  Bedford  was  a  "  gentle 
provost,"  and  at  length  he  indulged  his  respected 
prisoner  with  all,  and  more  than  all,  tlie  liberty 
which  he  could  grant  tvitb  safety  to  himself.  John 
Bunyan  wa»  suffered  to  go  abroad  ai  pleasure, 
visited  the  various  assemblies  of  his  Bect>  and  wkb 
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actually  chosen  pastor  of  the  Anabaptist  congrega- 
tion in  the  town.  He  accepted  the  office,  and  be- 
ing thus  only  a  prisoner  on  parole,  he  appears  to 
have  been  able  to  exercise  its  duties  freely  and 
luefully — for  as  it  is  well  expressed  by  Mr  Sou- 
they — *Hhe  fever  of  his  enthusiasm  had  spent  itself;, 
the  asperity  of  his  opinions  had  softened  as  his> 
xnilid  enlarged." 

About  sixteen  years  before  his  death,  in  1672,. 
lie  was  at  length  released  entirely  from  a  confine- 
ment which,  for  at  least  five  years,  had  been  in  a 
great  degree  nominal.  After  this  his  life  passed 
smoothly.  His  reputation  as  a  preacher  stood  very 
high,  even  in  the  metropolis,  where  the  chapels 
were  crowded  to  overflowing  when  his  appearance 
was  expected.  A  chapel  was  built  for  him  near 
Bedford,  and  he  often  frequented  another  at  a 
place  called  Ben  tick,  where  the  pulpit  which  h& 
used  is  still  preserved  with  pious  care.  We  can- 
not see  in  the  sermons  which  Bunyan  has  left  any 
strong  marks  of  the  genius  which  he  really  pos- 
sessed, but  the  fashion  of  them  is  strange  to  the 
present  day.  His  elocution  must  have  been  warm 
and  fervent;  and  he  himself  even  distrusted  the 
degree  of  applause  which  he  excited. 

**  One  day  when  he  had  preached  <  with  peculiar  warmth  and 
enlargement,'  some  of  his  friends  came  to  shake  hands  with  him 
after  the  service,  and  observed  to  him  *  what  a  sweet  sermon '  he 
had  delivered.  *  Ay !  *  he  replied,  *  you  need  not  remind  me 
«f  that ;  for  the  DevU  told  me  of  it  before  I  was  out  of  the  pul-> 
jnti'     This  anecdote  authenticates  itself.*' 

fie  died  at  no  very  late  period  of  life,  from  the 
tnnsequences  of  a  labour  of  friendship.    He  had 
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undertHiken  a  journey  to  prevail  upon  a  friend  not 
to  disinherit  hia  son;  caught  cold  in  returning  to 
London,  and  vraa  carried  off  by  a  fever.  His 
opitaph  is  in  these  words : — 

"  Mr.  Jaha  Btiafui,  Author  of  the  Pilgrim'!  PrngieH.  ob. 
12  Aug.  ItitlS,  St.  tiO. 

The  Pilgrim'.  Pragrms  oaw  i>  finished, 
Anil  drith  hu  laid  him  in  hia  earlhly  l»d." 

Of  the  first  appearance  of  this  celebrated  para- 
ble, Mr  Southey's  diligence  lias  preserved  the 
following  notices : — 

"  It  is  not  known  in  what  year  ths  Pilgrim's  Prostai  was 
lint  puhliehed.  no  copy  of  tha  first  edition  having  bb  jet  bno 
di«!u»«od :  the  lecood  la  in  tho  British  Mmenm ;  it  i*  "  with 
■dditiunt,"  and  in  date  ii  IliJS:  but  aa  the  bunk  is  knovc  to 


n  1672,  i 


hahly  puhliehed  befora 
!er  it.      The        ■■ 


L 


Mjyor  has  been  able  to  snpply  at,  either  by  meana  of  bi5  own 
ililigenC  inquiries,  or  the  kindness  of  hia  frienda,  ii  that  '  eighth 
a-di-ti-on  '  Bu  humarously  introduced  by  Gay,  and  printed, — 
not  far  Ni-eho-lat  Bod-ding-tnn,  but  for  ^alhanBel  Ponder,  (t 
the  Peai^ocli  in  the  Poullny,  near  the  Churcli,  16fl2  ;  far  wbsra 
also  the  ninth  wu  published  in  I6a4,  and  the  tenth  in  1663. 
All  theae  no  doubt  were  targe  ioipreauoni." 

When  the  astonishing  success  of  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress  had  raised  a.  swarm  of  imitators,  the 
author  himself,  according  to  the  Irequent  fashion 
of  the  world,  was  accused  of  plagiarism,  to  which 
he  made  an  indignant  reply,  in  what  he  considered 
lis  verses,  prefixed  to  his  Holi/  War, 

••  Some  saj  the  Pilgrim's  Ptog.ess  ia  not  mine, 

la  naaie  and  fame  by  the  worth  of  another, 

Like  aoDie  made  rii:h  by  robbing  of  thvii  brother  ; 

Or  that  .D  fnnd  I  am  of  being  Sire, 

I'll  father  bsitaidi ;  or,  if  neod  requin ,  '^ 
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ni  len  > 

I  Mora  i 

;  Job 

prmt,  to  g 
such  diet 

Since  G 

«rt«d  him. 

To  .bow 

»VI 

my  Pilgrio 

"  It  cm 

efrnm 

mine  owd 

And  tbs 

ceintD 

my  fi-H," 

Theotu 

Ufpeo 

from  i>h 

Oafe« 

I  did 

dribble  il 

my  bead. 


li 

^^V  On  paper  I  did  diibble  il  diiotily." — P.  Ii 
^^^LAIr  Southey  has  caiefiAly  examined  tliig  charge 
^^^  supposed  im'Ktttion,  in  which  so  much  rests  upon 
the  very  simplicity  of  tlie  conception  of  the  siory, 
and  has  anccessfuily  shown  that  the  tinker  of 
Elstow  could  not  have  profited  by  one  or  two 
alleg'ories  in  the  French  and  Flemish  languages — 
works  which  he  could  have  had  hardly  a  chance  to 
meet  iviCh  ;  which,  if  thrown  in  his  way  be  could 
not  hare  read  ;  and,  finally,  which,  if  he  had  read 
them,  could  scarcely  have  supplied  him  with  a, 
single  hint.  Mr  Southey,  liowever,  lias  not  men- 
tioned a  work  in  English,  of  Bunyan's  own  time, 
and  from  which,  certainly,  the  general  notion  of 
his  allegory  might  have  been  lakun.  The  work  we 
allude  to  is  now  before  us,  entitled  "  The  Parable 
of  the  Pilgrim,  written  to  a  friend,  by  Symon 
Patrick,  D.D^  Dean  of  Peterborough ;  "—the 
same  learned  person,  well  known  by  bis  theologi- 
cal writings,  and  EUccessirely  bishop  of  Chichester 
and  Ely.  This  worthy  man's  inscription  is  dated 
the  14th  of  December,  1672;  and  Mr  Soothey's 
widest  conjecture  will  hardly  allow  an  earlier  date 
for  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  1672  being  the 
very  year  in  which  he  was  enlarged  from  prison. 
The  language  of  Dr  Patrick,  in  addressing  his 


friend,  excludes  t!ie  possibility  of  liis  having  bor- 
rowed from  John  Bunyan's  celebraied  work.  He 
apologizes  for  sending  to  hia  acquaintance  one  in 
the  old  fashioned  dress  of  a  pilgrim  ;  and  says  he 
found  among  the  works  of  a  late  writer,  Baker's 
Sancta  Sophia,  a  short  discourse,  under  the  name 
of  a  Parable  of  a  Pilgrim  ;  "  which  was  so  agree- 
able to  the  portion  of  fancy  he  was  endowed  with, 
that  he  preaently  thought  that  a  work  of  this 
nature  would  be  very  giatefid  to  his  friend  also." 
It  appears  that  the  Parable  of  a  Pilgrim,  SO 
sketched  by  Dr  Patrick,  remained  for  some  yesxs 
in  the  possession  of  the  private  friend  for  whom 
it  was  drawn  up,  until,  it  being  supposed  by  others 
that  the  work  might  be  of  general  utility,  it  was 
at  length  published  in  1678.  Before  that  year 
the  first  edition  of  the  Pitgrim's  Progress  had 
unquestionably  made  its  appearance;  but  we  equally 
acquit  tbe  Dean  of  Peterborough  and  the  tinker  of 
Elstow  from  copying  n  thought  or  idea  from  each 
other.  If  Dr  Patrick  had  seen  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress  ho  would,  probably,  in  the  pride  of  aca- 
demic learning,  have  scorned  to  adopt  it  as  a 
model ;  but,  at  all  events,  as  a  man  of  worth,  h« 
would  never  have  denied  the  obligation  if  he  bad 
incurred  one.  John  Bunyan,  on  his  part,  would 
in  all  likelihood  have  scorned,  ■'  with  his  very 
keels,"  to  burrow  any  thing  from  a  dean  ;  and  we 
are  satisfied  thnt  he  would  have  cut  his  hand  off 
lather  than  written  the  introductory  Terses  we 
have  quoted,  had  not  his  Pilgrim  been  entirely  his 
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Indeed,  whoever  will  take  the  trouble  of  com- 
paring the  two  works  which,  turning  upon  nearly 
the  same  allegory,  and  bearing  very  uiniilar  titles, 
came  into  existence  at  or  about  the  very  same  time, 
-will  plainly  see  their  total  dissimilarity.  Bunyan'g 
is  a  close  and  continned  allegory,  in  which  the  me- 
taphorical fiction  is  sustained  with  all  the  minute- 
ness of  a  real  story.  In  Dr  Patrick's  tite  same 
plan  is  generaUy  announced  as  arising  from  the 
earnest  longing  of  a  traveller,  wjiom  he  calls  Phi- 
lotheus  or  Theophilus,  whose  desires  are  fixed  oa 
journeying  to  Jerusalem  as  a  pilgrim.  After  much 
distressing  uncertainty,  caused  by  the  contentions 
of  pretended  guides,  who  recommend  different 
routes,  he  is  at  length  recommended  to  a  safe  and 
iutelligent  one.  Theophilus  hastens  tu  put  himself 
under  his  pilotage,  and  the  good  man  gives  forth 
his  instructions  for  the  way,  and  in  abundant  de- 
t»l,  so  that  all  the  dangers  of  error  and  indifferent 
company  may  be  securely  avoided  ;  but  in  all  this, 
very  little  care  is  taken  even  to  preserve  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  allegory — in  a  word,  you  have, 
almost  in  plain  terms,  the  moral  and  religions  pre- 
cepts necessary  to  be  observed  in  the  actual  course 
of  a  moral  and  religious  life.  The  pilgrim,  indeed, 
sets  out  upon  his  journey,  but  it  is  only  in  order 
again  to  meet  with  his  guide,  who  launches  further 
into  whole  chapters  of  instructions,  with  scarcely  a 
reply  from  the  passive  pupil.  It  is  needless  to 
point  out  the  extreme  difference  between  this  strain 
of  continued  didactics,  rutlier  encumbered  tlian  en- 
livened by  a  starting  metaphor,  which,  generally 
M  xvm.  G 
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qaite  lost  sight  of,  tlie  author  recolkcts  every  novr 
and  tlien,  as  if  by  accident, — and  the  thoroughly 
life-like  nuanner  in  which  John  Bunyan  pats  the 
adrentures  of  liis  pilgrim  before  ns.  Two  circum- 
stances alone  strike  us  as  trenching  somewhat  on 
the  manner  of  him  of  dstuw :  the  one  is  where 
the  guide  awnkens  some  sluggieli  pilgriois,  wliom 
Ite  finds  sleeping  by  the  wny;'  the  other,  is  where 
their  way  is  crossed  by  two  horsemen,  who  insist 
npon  assuming  the  office  of  guide.  *■  The  one  is 
A  pleasing  talker,  excellent  company  by  reason  of 
hie  pleasaint  Iiumour,  and  of  a.  carriage  very  plea- 
sant and  inviting.  But  tiiey  observed  he  had  a 
sword  by  his  side,  and  a  pair  of  pistols  before  him, 
together  with  another  instrument  liaaging  at  his 
belt,  which  was  fsrmed  for  pulling  out  of  eyes."  * 
The  pilgrims  suspected  this  well-armed  cavalier  to 
be  one  of  that  brood  who  will  force  others  into  their 
own  path,  and  then  put  oat  their  eyes  in  case  tbey 
should  forsake  it.  They  have  not  got  rid  of  thmr 
dangerous  companion,  by  whom  tlie  Romish  churcli 
is  indicated,  when  they  are  accosted  by  a  man  of 
a  quite  different  sliape  and  humour,  "  more  sad  and 
melancholy,  more  rude,  and  of  a  heavier  wit  ^so, 
"who  crossed  their  way  on  the  right  hand."  He 
.also  (representing,  doubtless,  the  Presbyteriaits  or 
Sectaries)  pressed  them  with  eagerness  to  acet^ 
his  guidance,  and  did  tittle  less  than  menace  them 
with  total  destroclion  if  they  should  reject  it.  A 
'd^gcr  and  a  pocket-pistol,  though  less  openly  and 
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tentatiou«1y  disposed  than  tlie  arms  of  the  firsC 
Bavalier,  seem  ready  for  the  same  purposes ;  and. 
he,  therefore,  is  repulsed,  as  well  as  his  neighbour. 
These  are  the  only  passages  in  which  the  church 
fiHgnitary  might  be  thought  to  have  cttught  for  it 
moment  the  spirit  of  t)ie  titiker  of  Bedford- 
Tfarongh  the  rest  of  bis  parable,  wliicii  fills  a  well- 
fiiied  quarto  Toliime,  the  dean  no  doubt  evinces 
«OQsideraUe  learning,  but,  compared  to  Banyan, 
nay  rank  witli  the  dullest  of  all  possible  doctors ; 
a  wMthy  neighbour,  indeed,  and  a  iDarrclloDs 
d  bowler, — but  for  Alexander,  yon  see  how  'tis.'* 
fet  Dr  Patrick  had  the  applause  of  his  own  time. 
Tiie  first  edition  of  his  Parable  appeared,  as  has 
B  mentioned,  in  1678  ;  and  thesixlh,  which  now 
8  before  us,  is  dated  1687.' 
Mr  Sosthey  introduces  the  following  just  culo' 
)ur  classic  of  the  comiaon  people : — 

"  BuDfui  wu  eocfident  ia  bia  ovio  ponen  oF  uipresHOD  ;  ha 


piitm." — Pfp.  JiiiviiL  Intit. 

It  msT  be  added,  to  U>ese  jadidouf  rrawb,  tltat 
tile  most  pleading  occopsliioB  of  die  fine  arti  being 
M  straken  aad  excite  tfae  ituBginolHiTi,  fetches  in 
drawing,  simple  melodies  in  tnnsir.  a  bold,  deo^Te, 
but  ligbt-tondied  strain  of  poetrr  or  nzmtive  in 
JilCTwy  «(tmpo«itioa  (Lke  vbat  is  called  in  tbe 
gr^en^oom  tlie  ttmd  and  go  method  of  acting}, 
will  alvajs  be  more  likely  to  gun  extensive  papa- 

tUrity  tbaa  asr  more  liighly-wnnigbt  performance, 
whidi  aspires  lu  afford  the  mind  no  exercise  save 
tbat  of  admiration,  wbidi  pretends  at  onre  to  rouse 
eBTJaiity  br  ti>e  vatline.  and  to  satiate  it  bj  distinct, 
■w^BMlg  drcntnstBBtialily  of  detail.  Tonnderstaod 
Te  need  only  remember  baring  been  the  risi- 
ae  cdcbnied  s<!«t»e  of  uatnral  beanly,  an- 
te gmrdianship  of  a  pn^matical  gtiide, 
^^^  •  yan  find  out  noUtiiig-  independent  of 

^^M  Sanxiinii  thni  you ^lonld leave  nothing 

^H  <  bo  makes  yon  almost  wish  yourse>f 
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both  deaf  and  blind,  tiiat  youlnigy  neither  liear  Lis 
instructions  nor  proBl  by  tiiera'.'  T,lie  true  rule  of 
grace  in  description  and  narrahvpi-rtlie  ne  quid 
nimis — is  one  whlcli  genius  ofteiL'na'glects  in  its 
pride  of  luxuriance,  and  seldom  witliftilt  paying  the 
penalty  in  popular  opinion. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  words  and  luaniier  of  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress  alone  tvliicli  have  raT^S^<[hat 
singular  allegory  to  so  higli  a  rank  antoiig  our^'her 
rnl  readers.  The  form  and  style  uf  compusitidn  ts 
safely  referred  to  the  highest  authority —  •■.".- 

"  Who  spake  id  pimbles,  I  dare  not  sav, 
But  iiu,o  m  kne«  it  t,ss  a  pleaaing  ^y." 

And,  ivithout  dwelling  on  the  precedent  suggested 
by  the  poet,  we  may  observe  how  often  tlie  allego- 
ry, or  parable,  has  gained,  without  suspicion,  those 
passes  of  the  human  heart  which  were  vigilantly 
guarded  against  the  direct  force  of  truth  by  self- 
interest,  prejudice,  or  pride.  When  tiie  prophet 
approauhed  the  sinful  monarch  with  the  intention  of 
reproving  his  murder  and  adultery,  a  direct  annun- 
elation  of  his  purpose  might  have  awakened  the 
king  to  wrath,  instead  of  that  penitence  to  which  it 
was  the  will  of  Heaven  that  he  should  be  invited. 
But  David  listened  unsuspectingly  to  the  parable 
of  the  ewe-Iamb ;  and  it  was  nut  till  the  awful 
words — "  Thou  art  ihe  man" — were  uttered,  that 
lie  found  the  crime  which  he  had  so  readily  con- 
demned was,  in  fact,  the  type  of  that  which  he  had 
himself  committed.  In  this  respect,  the  comparing 
the  parable  with  the  real  facta  wliicli  it  intimates,  is 
like  the  practice  of  the  artists  to  examine  the  reflec- 
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tJon  of  their  paiiitin^  lo  a  mirror,  that  they  may 
get  clear  of  fal^Jfghts  and  shadows,  and  jndge  of 
their  compositiou^.'niore  accurately  by  seeing  them 
presented  uiliier-a  change  of  light  and  circamstsa- 
ces.  Butj-beSides  the  moral  uses  of  this  species  oT 
composijion,  it  has  much  in  it  to  exercise  those 
faculties  <ff  the  human  mind  which  it  is  most  agvee- 
abl^'tqlceep  in  motion.  Our  judgment  is  engaged 
la  ^higliing  and  measuring  the  points  of  similarity 
_  betv'een  the  reality  and  the  metaphor  as  these 
,  '-weiive  themselves,  and  fancy  is  no  less  amused  by 
■..'■the  unexpected,  surprising,  and,  we  may  even  say,. 
'  the  witty  turns  of  thought,  through  means  of  which 
associations  are  produced  between  things  which,  in' 
themselves  seemed  diametrically  opposed  and  irre- 
concilable, but  which  the  allegorist  has  contrMrud 
should  nevertheless  illustrate  each  other.  In  some- 
cnses,  the  parable  possesses  the  interest  of  tJie  rid-- 
^e  itself;  the  examinatiou  and  solution  of  which 
ara  so  interesting;  to  the  human  intellect,  that  tb» 
history  and  religious  doi^trines  of  ancient  nations 
vere  often,  at  once  preserved  and  disguised  in  the 
form  of  such  eenigraata. 

In  a  style  of  composition,  rendered  thus  venera- 
Ko  by  its  antiquity,  and  still  more  so  by  the  pur- 
poses to  which  it  has  been  applied,  John  Bunyan, 
however  uneducated,  was  a  distinguished  master. 
For  our  part,  we  are  inclined  to  allow  him,  In  the- 
simplicity  of  his  story,  and  his  very  shrewdness, 
and,  if  tlie  reader  pleases,  homely  bluntness  of  stylfii 
a  superiority  over  tlie  great  poet  to  whom  he  has 
been  compared  by  D'laraeli, — which,  considering 
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both  writers  as  allegoristf,  may,  in  some  resiMct, 
<x)unterba.i!tnoe  tbe  advnntag'es  of  a  mind  fraaght 
with  education,  a  liead  full  of  poetic  flig-lit  and  grate 
— in  a  word,  the  vaFious,  the  unutterable  distinflion 
lietween  the  friend  of  Sidney  and  of  Raleigh,  the 
faBtinating  poet  of  fairy  land,  and  our  obscure 
tinker  of  Elstow,  the  self-erei;ted  liolder-forth  to 
the  Anabaptists  of  Bedford'.  Either  has  told  a  tale 
expressiTB  of  the  progres»  of  religion  and  morality 
— Spenser's  imder  the  guise  of  a  romance  of  chi- 
valry, while  thut  of  Bunyan  recalls  the  outline  of  a 
popular  fairy  tale,  with  its  machinery  of  giants, 
dwarfs,  and  en  chanters.  So  far  they  resemble  each 
other ;  and  if  the  later  writer  must  allow  the  earlier 
the  advant^e  of  a  richer  imagination,  and  a  taste 
inealculably  more  cnltivated,  the  unedauated  man 
of  the  peo[Je  may,  in  return,  claim  over  Spenser 
the  si^eriority  due  to  a  more  simple  and  better 
concocted  plan,  firom  which  he  has  suffered  no  t«rnp- 
tatioii  to  lead  him  astray. 

This  will  appear  more  evident,  if  we  observe 
that  Spenser  (the  first  book,  perhaps,  excepted, 
where  he  has  traced,  in  tbe  adventures  of  the  Red- 
cross  Knight,  with  considerable  accuracy,  the  his- 
tory and  changes  of  the  Christian  world)  has,  in 
other  cantos,  suffered  his  story  to  lead  him  astray 
from  Ilia  moral,  and  engiiges  his  knights,  by  whom 
we  are  to  understand  the  abstract  virtues,  in  tilts 
and  tournament!^,  not  to  be  easily  reconciled  with 
the  explanation  of  the  allegory.  What  are  we  to 
understand  by  Britomart  overthrowing  Arthegal, 
if  we  regard  the  lady  as  the  representative  of  chas- 
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tUy»  and  the  knight  as  that  of  justice  ?  Many  dis- 
crepancies of  the  same  kind  could  be  pointed  out ; 
and  probably  Bonie  readers  may  agree  with  as  in 
tliinking  that  those  passages  of  the  poem  are  some- 
times  not  the  least  amusing  in  which  Spenser  for- 
gets his  allegory,  and  becomes  a  mere  romancer 
like  Ariosto.  But,  besides  the  allegory  by  which 
Spenaer  designs  to  present  the  pageant  of  the 
moral  virtues,  assigning  a  knight  as  the  represen- 
tative of  each  virtue,  by  whom  the  opposing  appe- 
tites should  be  curbed  and  overthrown  ;  he  has 
embodied  in  his  story  a  second  and  political  alle- 
gory. Not  only  is  Gloriuna  the  imaginary  concen- 
tration of  the  glory  sought  by  every  true  knight — 
she  is  Queen  Elizabeth  too  ;  not  only  does  King 
Arthur  present  the  spirit  and  essence  of  pure 
chivalry —  he  is  likewise  Spenser's  (unworthy) 
patron,  the  Earl  of  Leicester  ;  and  many  of  the 
adventures  which  describe  the  struggles  of  virtue 
and  vice  also  shadow  forth  anecdotes  and  intrigues 
of  the  English  court,  invisible  to  those,  as  Spenser 
himself  int' 


"  Who  n'ole  nithout  a  bound  fine  footiDg  trace." 

This  complication  of  meanings  may  render  the 
Faery  Queene  doubly  valuable  to  the  antiquary 
who  can  explore  its  secret  sense;  but  it  must 
always  be  an  objection  to  Spenser's  plan,  with  the 
common  reader,  that  the  attempt  at  too  much  inge- 
nuity has  marred  the  simplicity  of  his  allegory, 
and  deprived  it,  in  a  great  degree,  of  consistency 
and  coherence. 
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In  this  essential  point  tlie  poet  is  greatly  inferior 
[  M  the  prose  allegorist :  iiideeii  tliey  write  with 
very  dift'erent  notions  of  the  importance  of  their 
subject.  Spenser  desired,  no  doubt,  to  aid  the 
canse  of  virtue,  but  it  was  ill  the  cliaracter  of  a 
cold  and  un impassioned  muraliEt,  easily  seduced 
from  that  part  of  his  task  by  the  desire  to  pay  a 
compliment  to  Kotne  courtier,  or  some  lady,  or  the 
mere  wbh  to  give  a  wider  scope  to  Ills  own  fancy. 
Buiiyan,  on  the  contrary,  in  recommending  his 
own  religious  opinions  to  the  readers  of  liis  romance, 
v/aa  impressed  throughout  witit  the  sense  of  the 
sacred  importance  of  the  task  for  whicii  lie  had 
lired  through  poverty  and  captivity,  and  was,  we 
doubt  not,  prepared  to  die.  To  gain  the  favour  of 
Charles  and  all  his  court  lie  would  not,  we  are  con- 
fident, have  guided  Christian  one  foot  off  the  nar- 
row and  strait  path ;  and  his  excellence  above 
Spenser's  is,  that  his  powerful  thoughts  were  all 
directed  to  one  solemn  end,  and  his  fertile  imagi- 
nation taxed  fur  every  thing"  which  could  give  life 
aild  vivacity  to  his  narrative,  vigour  and  consist- 
ency to  the  spirit  of  his  allegory.  His  every 
thought  is  turned  to  strengthen  and  confirm  the 
reasoning  on  which  his  argument  depends ;  and 
nothing  is  more  admirable  than  the  acuteness  of 
that  fancy  with  which,  still  keeping  an  eye  on  his 
principal  purpose,  Bunyan  contrives  to  extract, 
from  the  slightest  particulars,  the  means  of  extend- 
ing and  fortifying  its  impression. 

Let  us,  for  example,  compare  Bunyan  to  a  good 
man,  but  common-place  writer,  the  author  of  the 


ival  Parable.  Dr  Patrick's  Pilgrim,  izi  tlie  thirty- 
id  cliapter,  fiklls  in  with  "  it  canipnily  of  select 
friends,  who  are  met  at  a  frngal,  but  handsome 
dinner."  This  incident  snggegta  to  the  worthy 
guide  the  praises  of  sociable  mirth,  reHtrained  by 
temperance  and  sobriety.  When  Bunyan,  on  die- 
contrary,  has  occasion  to  mention  an  entertaJHrnen^ 
instead  of  the  cold  generality  of  the  I>ean  of 
Peterborough,  every  dish  which  he  places  on  t&e 
table  is  in  itself  a  scriptural  parable ;  and  the  pre- 
cise  nature  of  the  refreshment,  while  described 
with  the  viracious  seeming  accuracy  of  Le  Sage 
or  Cervantes,  is  found,  on  referring  to  tlie  texts 
indicated,  to  hare  an  explicit  connexion  with  same 
striking^  particulai-  of  Holy  Writ.  At  the  lions* 
of  Gains,  for  exrimple,  not  only  the  wine  redai 
blood,  the  milk  "  well  crumbed,''  the  apples  and 
DHts,  but  the  carving  of  the  table,  and  urderii^  of 
the  salt  and  trenchers,  have  eiLuh  their  especial  and 
typical  meaning ;  and  while  the  reader  ordy  heauft 
of  tlie  entertainment  of  Dr  Patrick,  lie  seems  te< 
feed  nt  that  of  John  Bunyaii,  and  sit  a  guest  to 
pioiit  by  the  cunversatioti.'  Unqnestionably  thia- 
desire  to  keep  so  close  to,  and  hunt  down,  aa  it 
were,  the  metiiplior,  may  sometimes  be  held  trifling 
and  tedious :  but  it  is  a  far  better  fiudt  than  that 
neglect  of  his  machinery  which,  is  most  likely  ttf 
enfeeble  the  texture  of  a  less  gifted  allegorist. 
The  pamble  of  the  Pilgrim's  Pn^ress  is,  of 
tinged  with  the  tenets  of  the  author,  who 
iBJght  be  c-alled  a.  Calvlniat  in  every  respect,  save 


^h       iBJght  be  I 
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I  lo  the   inatitution    of  a  regular  and 
didained  clerg'y.  To  these  tenets  he  lias,  of  course, 
adapted  the  Pilgrimage  of  Christian,  in  the  inci- 
dents which  occur,  and  opinions  which  are  express- 
ed.      The   final   condemnatioB  of   Ignorance,  for 
instance,  who  is  consigned  to  the  infernal  regions 
when    asking    admittance    to    the   celestial   city, 
because  unable  to  produce  a  certificate  of  his  call- 
iDg,  conveys  the  same  severe  doctrine  of  iatalism 
wbich    had   wellnigh    overturned    the    reason   of 
J  Sitnyan  himself.      But  the  work   is  not  of  a  con- 
f  tiov«aial  character, — it  might  be  perused  without 
ce  by  sober-minded  Christians  of  all  persua^ 
;  and  we  all  know  that  it  la  read  universally, 
d  has  been  translated  into  many  languages.      It, 
ars  froni  many  passages  in   Bunyan's 
Iwrittngg,  that  there  was  nothing  which  he  dreaded 
Lli»mnch  aa  divisions  amongst  sincere  Christians. 


HDuld  kno 


.vs)  by  wlut  Hi 


e  I  Hduld  be 

M%C3iriatim;  and  eboone  if  God  ahnuld  count  me  worthy,  »  be 

nflled  a  Ckriitian,  a  Believer,  or  otber  Buch  oome  nbidi  I*  ip- 

^^Ted  b;  Ibe  H0I7  Ghost.      And  as  fcir  those  factioui  titles  ef 

JCBtbiptiBts,  IndepeDdeals,  Ptfiabytciians,  or  the  like,  I  conclude 

tkat  tbej  came  neither  from  Jeiusalem  nor  fcom  Antiuvb,  but 

nlber  from  Hell  and  Babylon  ;  for  they  naturdly  (eod  to  divl- 

Mr  Southey,  observing  with  what  general  acca- 
racy  this  jostle  of  the  people  writes  the  Englisli 
lavgoage,  notwithstanding  all  the  disadvantages 
mder  which  his  youth  must  have  been  passed, 
pansea  to  notice  one  ^oss  and  repeated  error. 
"  The  vulgarism  alluded  to,"  says  the  laureate, 
n  the  almost  uniform  use  of  a  for  have, — 
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nerer  marked  as  a  contraction,  e.g.  might  a  made 
me  take  heed, — like  to  a  been  sinotiiered."  Under 
favour,  however,  this  is  a  sin  against  orthography 
rather  than  grammar :  the  tinker  of  Elstow  only 
spelt  according  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  verb  io 
hane,  then  common  in  his  class ;  and  the  same  form 
appears  a  hundred  times  in  Shakspeare.  We  must 
not  here  omit  to  mention  the  skill  witli  which  Mr 
Southey  has  restored  much  of  Bunyan's  masculine 
and  idiomatic  English,  which  bad  been  gradually 
dropped  out  of  successive  impressions  by  careless, 
orunfaitliful,  or,  what  is  as  bad,  conceited  correctors 
of  the  press. 

Tlie  speedy  popularity  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress 
had  the  natui'al  etfect  of  inducing  Bunyan  again  to 
indulge  the  vein  of  allegory  in  which  his  warm 
imagination  and  clear  and  forcible  expression  had 
procured  him  such  success.  Under  this  impres- 
sion, he  produced  the  second  part  of  his  Pilgrim's 
Progress ;  and  well  says  IMr  Soutliey,  tliat  none 
but  those  who  have  acquired  the  ill  habit  of  always 
reading  critically,  can  feel  it  as  a  clog  upon  the 
first.  The  first  part  is,  indeed,  one  of  those  de- 
lightfully simple  and  captivating  tales  which,  as 
soon  as  finished,  we  are  not  unwilling  to  begin 
ngain.  Even  the  adult  becomes  liimself  like  the 
child  who  cannot  be  satisfied  with  tlie  repetition  of 
a  favourite  tale,  but  harasses  the  story-telling  aunt 
or  nurse,  to  know  more  of  the  incidents  and  cha- 
racters. In  this  respect  Bunyan  has  contrived  a 
contrast,  which,  far  from  exhausting  his  subject, 
opens  new  sources  of  attraction,  and  adds  to  the 
original  impression.     The  Piigrimage  of  Christi- 
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1,  ber  friend  Mercy,  and  her  children,  commands 

mpalhy  at  least  as  powerful  ns  that  of  Christian 

and  it  materially  adds  to  the  interest  whicU 

e  taken  in  the  progress  of  the  hushand,  to 

e  the  effects  produced  hy  similar  events  in  the 

n  and  children. 


■tf«encB,  neiliior  inferinr  in  kind  or  degree  lo  thit  irhicli  is 
dirived  {ram  a  firil  impretsiDn.  The  charactEn  sie  judiciaunl; 
marked :  Ihat  of  Merc;,  particularly,  is  akelched  wiLh  an  Bitmi' 
rable  grace  and  BiinpUeity  ;  nor  dn  ne  read  of  any  nith  equal 
inlecHi,  eiceptiDg  that  of  Ruth  in  Scnplure,  io  brauljfully,  on 
all  DCiaaiutu,  doEB  the  Mercy  of  John  Eunyan  unfold  modeat 
hucaility  rt^gardiog  her  DA'D  merita,  and  ti^uder  veneratioQ  for  the 

The  distinctions  between  the  first  and  second 
part  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  are  such  as  circuni' 
stances  render  appropriate  ;  and  as  John  Dnnyan's 
strong  mother  wit  enabled  him  to  seize  upon  cor- 
rectly. Christian,  for  example,  a  man,  and  a  bold 
one,  is  represented  aa  enduring  his  fatignes,  trials, 
and  combats,  by  his  own  stout  courage,  under  the 
blessing  of  Heaven ;  but  to  express  that  species  of 
inspired  heroism  by  which  women  are  supported 
in  the  path  of  duty,  notwithstanding  the  natural 
feebleness  and  timidity  of  their  nature,  Christiana 
and  Mercy  obtain  from  the  Interpreter  their  guide, 
called  Great-heart,  liy  whose  strength  and  valour 
their  lack  of  both  ia  supplied,  and  tbe  dangers  and 
distresses  of  the  way  repelled  and  overcome. 

The  author  hints,  at  the  end  of  the  second  part, 
as  if  "  it  might  be  his  lot  to  go  this  way  again ;" 
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nar  was  his  mind  that  liglit  species  of  soil  wliich 
caold  be  exhausted  by  two  ci'ops.  Dut  he  lefi  to 
anutlier  and  very  iiif«rior  hand  the  task  of  com' 
posing  a  third  part,  containing-  the  adventures  of 
one  Tender  Conscience,  far  unworthy  lo  be  bound 
up,  OS  it  sometimes  is,  with  Juha  Bunyan's  match- 
less parable. 

Bunyan,  however,  added  another  work  to  those 
by  which  he  was  ab'eady  disting^uished: — this  was 
"  The  Holy  War  made  by  King'  Shaddai  upon 
Diabolus  for  the  regaining  of  the  metropolis  of  the 
World  J  or,  the  losing  and  retaking  of  Mansool." 
In  this  allegory  the  fall  of  man  is  figured  under 
the  typo  of  a  flourishing  city,  rednced  under  the 
tyranny  of  the  giant  Diabolus,  or  the  Prince  of 
ICvil ;  and  recovered,  after  a  tedious  siege,  by 
Immanuel,  the  son  of  Siiaddai,  its  founder  and 
true  lord.  A  late  reverend  editor  of  this  work 
has  said  that  "  Mr  Bunyan  was  better  qualified 
tlutn  most  ministers  to  treat  this  subject  witli  pro- 
priety, having  been  himself  a  soldier,  and  knowing 
by  experience  the  evils  and  hardships  of  war.  He 
displays  throughout  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
Bible  and  its  distinguished  doctrines ;  iiis  deep 
acquaintance  with  tiie  human  heart,  and  its  des- 
perate wickedness ;  hia  knowledge  of  the  devices 
of  Satan,  and  of  the  prejudices  of  the  carnal  mind 
against  tiie  Gospel."'  To  this  panegyric  we  en- 
tirely subscribe,  except  that  we  do  not  see  that 
Bunyan  has  made  much  use  of  any  military  know- 

1  Buidci'a  Edilioii  af  the  Holf  Wv,  ISS4. 
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ledgii  wjii<:li  be  might  possess.  Maiisoul  h  attacked 
by  mounts,  slingH,  and  battering-rams — weapons 
out  of  date  at  tb«  time  of  our  civil  wars;  and  we 
call  only  trace  tbe  author's  soldierly  experience  in 
liis  referring'  to  the  points  of  wnr  then  performeil, 
ae  "  Boot  and  saddle,"  "  Horse  and  awny,"  and  Jio 
forth.  Indeed,  the  grentest  risk  which  he  seems 
to  hare  incurred,  in  his  military  capacity,  was  one 
somewhat  resembling-  the  escape  of  Sir  Roger  do 
Coverley's  ancestor  at  "Worcester,  who  was  saved 
irotn  tbe  slaughter  of  that  action  by  having  been 
absent  from  the  field.  In  like  manner,  Bunyan, 
Laving  been  nppointed  to  attend  at  the  siege  of 
l^icester,  a  fellow-eoldicr  volunteered  to  perform 
the  service  in  his  stead,  and  was  there  slain.  Upon 
the  whole,  though  the  Soli/  War  be  a  work  of 
great  ingenuity,  it  wants  the  simplicity  and  intense 
interest  which  are  the  charm  of  the  Pilgrims  Pro- 

Hr  Burder  (die  editor  last  mentioned)  remarks, 
that  Bunyan  maintaiDs  his  allegory  by  assigning  to 
hia  characters  such  siguiRcant  names  as  introduce 
them  whh  singular  propriety.  This  was  a  qualifi- 
cation in  great  request  among  tbe  authors  of  ficti- 
tious composition,  whether  narrative  or  dramatic, 
in  Charles  the  Second's  days  ;  and,  no  doubt,  many 
artificers  of  plays  and  novels  in  our  own  time  would 
be  inclined  Ut  join  Folstaff,  though  ratlier  in  a  dif- 
ferent sense,  in  his  earnest  wish  that  he  knew 
where  "  a  commodity  of  good  names  was  to  be 
purchased."  A  happily  christened  list  of  dramatis 
petsonse  ia  a  key-note  for  tbe  easy  introduction  of 
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the  Story,  and  saves  the  aiitlior  tlie  trouble  of  tag- 
ith  descriptions,  always  soine- 
what  awkward,  of  person  and  disposition.  Iti  fiume 
respects  it  answers  the  purpose  which  Texier  was 
wont  to  achieve  in  another  way.  Those  who  re- 
member, like  oarselves,  that  distinguished  reader  of 
the  French  comedians  (and  such  treats  are  not 
easily  forgotten),  cannot  but  recollect,  that  on  first 
reading  over  the  list  of  characters,  with  the  author's 
short  description  annexed,  M.  Texier  assumed  in 
each  the  voice  and  manner  in  which  he  intended  to 
read  the  part;  and  so  wonderful  was  his  discrimi- 
nation, that  the  most  obtuse  hearer  had  never  after- 
wards the  least  difficulty  in  ascertaining  who  was 
speaking.  A  happy  selection  of  names  has  some- 
what the  same  effect  in  placing  the  characters  who 
bear  them  before  us  in  their  original  concoction. 

It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  this  may  be  coarsely  and 
inartificiiUly  attempted,  so  as  at  once  to  destroy  the 
reality  of  the  tale.  When  the  thrice  noble,  illus- 
trious, and  excellent  princess,  as  the  titlepage  calls 
her,  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  produces  on  tlie 
stage  such  personages  as  Sir  Mercury  Poet,  the 
Lady  Fancy,  Sir  William  Sage,  Lady  Virtue,  and 
Mimic— the  jest  is  as  flit  and  dull  as  that  of  Snng, 
the  joiner,  when  he  acts  the  lion  bare-faced.  On 
theother  hand,  some  authors  produce  names,  either 
real  or  approacliing  to  realitv,  which  neverthelesH 
possess  that  resemblance  to  the  character  which  has 
all  the  eifect  of  wit,  and,  by  Its  happy  coincidence 
with  the  narrative,  greatly  enhances  tjie  pleasure 
of  the  reader.     Thus,  in  the  excellent  novel  ef 
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Marriage,  an  elderly  dowag^er,  who  deals  in  telling' 
her  netgbbours  disagreeable  truths,  which  she  cnlls 
*'  speaking  her  mind,"  is  very  happily  Mrs  Downe 
Wright.  Anatey,  also,  whose  g'etiiua  in  this  lin« 
was  particular,  gives  us  a  list  of  company,  of  each  of 
ivhoRi  we  form  a  distinct  and  individual  idea  from 
the  name  ^ne  : — 

«  With  oIlI  Lniiv  TnwEer, 

And  Marshal  Cliruuser, 

Cams  the  great  Hanoverinn  Baroa  PaninouiEr." 

We  might  also  mention  the  Widow  Quicklachit, 
with  "  little  Bob  Jerome,  old  Chrysoatoin'a  son," 
or  the  parties  in  the  cnniitry-danee,  where  the  con- 
trasts of  stature,  vompiexion,  and  ag'e,  are  conveyed 
by  little  more  than  the  names; — 

I  "  Mil.  Curd  had  a  partner  as  blBok  a«  Oiniah  1 

^m  Kilty  Tit  ^houk  het  heel,  nith  old  Doclcr  Galiah  ; 

K  White  litds  John  Trot,  liks  a  poiiv  jutt  nicked, 

^  Vith  loDg  DoUr  Luudeihead  tcan^peted  lod  kicked." 

Other,  and  those  very  distinguished  authors, 
have  not  ventured  to  piiah  this  resemblance  between 
the  names  and  characters  of  their  personages  so 
iar.  An  ominous  and  unpleasing  epithet,  n  jarring^ 
and  boding  collocation  of  consonants,  form  the 
Tiamea  of  their  villains ;  as,  for  instance,  who  could 
expect  any  thing  good  from  a  Blifil  ?  The  heroes 
and  heroines,  on  the  contrary,  rejoice  in  the  softest, 
snd,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  aristocratic  nsmea, 
• — such  as  aspirants  to  the  actoal  stage  select  for  a. 
first  appearance. 

Without  permitting  our  remarks  on  this  head  to 
lead  us  furtlier  astray  from  the  subject,  wo  shall 
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only  observe,  that  Bunyan  was  indifferent  to  otlier 
points  so  his  names  were  expressive.  Mr  Penny- 
wise-potind-foolish  is  nnt  a  liappy  name,  and  still 
less  Mr  W is e-in-tlie -hundred -and -fool-in -the-sbire, 
but  they  serve  to  keep  the  allegory  before  the 
reader's  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  Mrs  Bat's-eyes, 
Mr  Bead y-to- halt,  and  Mucb-alraid,  his  daughter. 
Fair-speech,  By-ends,  and  the  rest,  without  being 
very  improbable,  have  the  same  advantage  of  main- 
taining' the  reader's  attention  to  the  author's  mean- 
ing. As  an  apology  for  the  length  and  singular 
composition  of  such  names  as  Valiant-fur-the-tmtli, 
Dare-not-lie,  and  the  like,  the  reader  must  remem- 
ber, thai  it  was  ttie  custom  of  that  puritanical  age 
to  impose  texts  and  religious  sentences,  for  exam- 
ples of  which  we  may  refer  to  the  rolls  of  Praise- 
Giod-Barebones'  parliament. ' 

In  these  observations  we  have  never  touched 
upon  Bunyan's  poetry — an  omission  for  which  the 
good  man,  had.  he  been  alive,  would  scarce  have 
thanked  os,  for  he  had  a  considerable  notion  of  his 
gifit  that  way,  though  his  present  editor  is  of  opinion 
that  John  modelled  his  verses  upon  those  of  Robert 
Wisdom,  a  degree  more  prosaic  than  the  effusions 
of  Stecnhold  and  Hopkins.  His  mechanical  educa- 
tion prevented  his  access  to  better  models  :  and  of 
verse  he  knew  nothing  but  the  necessity  of  tagging 
syllables  of  a  certain  amount  with  very  slovenly 
rhymes.     Mr  Soutliey  has  revived  some  specimens 


Buebones.' 
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erseg  written  by  Bunynn  (with  great  self'Rppro- 
)ii,  doubtless)  upon  the  Itiives  of  Fox'a  Book  of 
I  Jffarlyrs.  These  "  Tincker's  tetrastics,"  as  Southey 
J  calls  tbeui,  may  rank,  in  idea  and  expression,  witk 
.  the  basest  doggrel.  But  his  Inter  poetry  excels 
I  this  bumble  model ;  he  had  learned  to  suar  beyond 
,  Bobert  Wisdom,  when  Le  was  able  to  express 
liimself  thus  in  recommendation  of  tlie  Pil^im's 
Progress. 


"  -Wooldit  tbou  divBtt  lV>< 

liffrommelancboly? 

Wonliktihon  be  pliaMnl,  yi 

»  be  far  from  foil,  ? 

Ot  a.e  bn  drownsd  in  thy  c 

Dott  ihou  iDTB  picking  meat 

?     Or  -euldst  Ibou  - 

A  Diui  i-  the  cluudu,  ind  hi'i 

.rbimepeiktothee? 

Wouldsl  thou  be  in  a  dream, 

,  sod y«  not  sleep? 

Or  i><iu1d>t  ihDu  io  a  iDDmea 

t  hugh  and  wtep  ? 

-WouldtttheulooielbFiclfai 

nd  catch  no  barin. 

And  God  tbj>e1f  sss\a  without  e  ch«m  7 

Wonld.t  re*l  thyself,  and  re 

ad  thou  k  no  Wit  not  i 

Aod  7et  luioH  nhelher  thou 

Bj  reading  the  same  liii*8? 

O  lb™  come  hither 

And  1.JI0J  book,  tbj  bead, 

aid  heart  ingetker.". 

L 


In  these  lines,  though  carelessly  and  roughly 
|.  fiirnied,  there  arc  both  ideas  and  powers  of  exprea- 
h  Ron.  Another  little  sonnet,  taken  in  connexion 
r  with  the  scene  of  repose,  in  the  prose  narrative,  baa 
'  s  simplicity  which  approaches  elegance.     It  occui's 

on  the  entrance  of  the  Pilgrim  into  the  valley  of 

Hamiliation. 

"  Now,  ai  they  were  going  along  and  talking,  they  espied  a 
boy  feeding  his  f:ither'b  eheop.  The  hoi  Has  in  very  mean  dottes, 
but  of  a  fresh  and  well-faveured  cDuntrnaace,  aad  as  be  uit  by 
himself,  he  sung.  '  Uatk,' slid  Mr  Great-faeart,  '  to  Kfaat  the  ahep- 
herd'e  boy  sailh  t '      So  they  hukeoed,  and  he  sud, — 
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•  I  m  eooteni  wiih  what  I : 

Littla  ba  it 

:  or  much! 

And,  Lord!  < 

Bbcidis  Ih 

Du  -avest  sucb. 

Dch  ■  burden  ij 

That  go  on 

HerelitlU,  sr 

id  hf rf afur  blii 

I 


life,  a 


a>Ukai 


called  iea 

velvcb.' "—Pp.  311,  312. 

We  must  not  omit  to  inentlon,  that  tliis  eilition 
«f  the  fi/ffrim's  Progress  is  adorned  with  a.  great 
variety  of  woodcnta,  designed  and  executed  with 
singnlnr  felicity,  and  with  some  higlily  iinisiied 
engravings,  after  the  rich  and  imaginative  pencil  of 
John  Martin.  Thus  decorated,  and  reeommended 
by  the  taste  and  criticism  of  Mr  Southey,  it  might 
seem  certain  that  the  established  favourite  of  the 
common  people  shonld  be  well  received  among  the 
upper  classes ;  as,  however,  it  contains  many  pas- 
sages eminently  faulty  in  point  of  taste  (as,  indeed, 
from  the  origin  and  situation  of  the  author,  was 
naturally  to  be  expected),  we  should  not  be  snp- 
prised  if  it  were  more  coldly  accepted  than  its 
Tve.  A  dead  fly  can  corrupt  a  preeions 
«lixir — an  obvious  lault  against  taste,  e^eeially  if 
it  be  of  a  kind  which  lies  open  to  lively  ridicnle, 
may  be  enough,  in  a  critical  age  like  the  present, 
to  cancel  the  merit  of  wit,  beauty,  and  sublimity. 


SODTHBT  8  LIFE  OF  JQHS  BDNYAN. 

In  irhntevcr  sljape  presented,  Joliii  Dunyan'ia 
P  parable  must  be  deiir  to  many,  as  to  us,  from  the 
recollection  that  in  youth  they  were  endued  with 
permission  to  peruse  it  at  times  when  all  studies  of 
a  nature  merely  entertaining  were  prohibited.  We 
remember  with  interest  tlie  passages  where,  in  nnr 
childhood,  we  stumbled  betwixt  the  literal  story 
and  metaphoriiail  explanation  ;  and  can  even  recall 
to  mind  a  more  simple  and  early  period,  when  Grim 
and  Slaygood,  and  even  lie 

"  Whciu  cutlc'i  Doubting,  sod  iciioie  Dame'i  Despnlr," 

were  to  ua  as  literal  Anakim  as  those  destroyed  by 
Giant-killing  Jack.  Those  who  can  recollect  the 
early  developement  of  their  own  ideas  on  such 
subjects,  will  many  of  tbem  at  the  same  time  re- 
jmember  the  reading  of  this  work  as  the  first  task 
■rluch  gaveexercise  to  the  mind,  before  taste,  grown 
I  iastidious  for  enjoyment,  taught  tlicm  to  be 
lore  disgusted  with  a  single  error  than  delighted 
a  hundred  beauties. 


t    lis   1 


ARTICLE  IV. 


I 


\_Fleeiwaod ;  or  llie  N'ew  Mm  of  Feeling.     Bij  Wil 
Godwin.     Edinburgh  Review,  1805.] 


Whoever  has  read  Caleb  Williams,  and  there 
are  probably  few,  even  among'st  thuse  addicted  to 
graver  studies,  who  have  not  perused  that  cele- 
brated work,  must  necessarily  be  eager  to  see 
another  romance  from  the  hand  of  the  same  author- 
Of  this  anxiety  we  acknowledge  we  partook  to  a 
considerable  degree  ;  not,  indeed,  that  we  had  any 
great  pleasure  in  recollecting  the  conduct  and  na- 
ture of  the  slory  ;  for  mnrders,  and  chains,  and 
dungeons,  and  indictments,  trial  and  execution, 
have  no  particular  charms  for  us,  either  in  ficdon 
or  in  reality.  Neither  \i  it  on  account  of  the  moral 
proposed  by  the  author,  which,  in  direct  opposition 
to  that  of  the  worthy  chaplain  of  Newgate,  seems 
to  be,  not  that  a  man  guilty  of  theft  or  murder  is 
in  some  danger  of  being  hanged,  but  that,  by  a 
strange  concurrence  of  circumstances,  he  may  be 
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nlarly  conducted  to  the  gallon's  for  theft  or 
~  r  which  he  has  never  committed.  There  is 
nothing'  instructive  or  consolatory  in  this  proposi- 
tion when  taken  by  itaelf;  and  if  intended  as  a 
reproach  upon  the  laws  of  this  country,  it  is  equally 
applicable  to  all  liuman  judicatures,  whose  judges 
can  only  decide  according  to  evidence,  since  the 
Supreme  Being  has  reserved  to  himself  the  prero- 
gative of  searching  the  heart  and  of  trying  the 
reins.  But,  although  the  story  of  Caleb  Williama 
be  unpleasing,  and  tlie  moral  sufficiently  mis- 
chievous, we  acknowledge  we  have  met  with  few 
novels  which  exirited  a  more  powerful  interest. 
Several  scenes  are  painted  witli  the  savage  force 
of  Salvator  Rosa  ;  and,  while  the  author  pauses  to 
reason  upon  the  feelings  and  motives  of  the  actors, 
our  sense  of  the  fallacy  of  his  arguments,  of  the 
improbability  of  his  facts,  and  of  the  frequent  in- 
Gonaistency  of  his  characters,  is  lost  in  the  solem- 
nity and  suspense  with  which  we  expect  the  evo- 
IntianDf  the  tale  of  mystery.  After  Caleb  Williams 
it  would  he  injustice  to  Mr  Godwin  to  mention  Sc 
Lton,  where  the  marvellous  is  employed  too  fre- 
quently to  excite  wonder,  and  the  terrihle  is  intro- 
dnced  till  we  have  become  familiar  with  terror. 
The  description  of  Bethlem  Gahor,  however,  recal- 
led to  our  mind  the  author  of  CaUh  Williams; 
nor,  upon  the  whole,  was  the  romance  such  as  could 
have  been  written  by  quite  an  ordinary  pen.  These 
preliminary  remarks  are  not  entirely  misplaced,  as 
ivill  appear  from  the  following  quotation  Irom  tlie 
preface  to  Fleetwood. 


J 


no  CRiTiciEH  am  ho-vels  ako  roaiances. 

to  ropoflt  myself.'  Caleb  BTffiunw  irna  »  il.iry  of  verj  surptijiipf 
and  uncomniDn  evanta,  but  whicli  neie  Hupposed  lu  be  aaliialy 
•ritbin  tha  bws  am!  eiMblislir^  CDurae  of  naCuts.  u  the  opentn 
in  Ihe  pbinet  we  inhabit      The  itnr;  of  St  £«!■  ii  of  the  luin- 


II  with  in 


and  thus 


ir  theiE 


"  Soaia  of  tboH  futidiDiit  teRdsrs — they  roDj  be  oluBed 
tlBDiig  tha  beet  friends  en  nulhor  baa,  if  their  udmanidnae  *» 
judidoiisly  toosidered— wh«  are  willing  to  discover  tbuse  bulu 
wbici  do  Dot  offer  themselves  to  every  eye,  iiave  remarked,  that 
hi>di  'Aiise  tnlee  ire  in  ■  rieioiu  ityle  of  wriiiag  ;  that  Haraos 
hu  long  ago  deciUeit,  that  the  story  m  ooanot  believe,  «B  tm, 
by  all  the  lawi  of  critielini,  ralied  upon  to  hale;  and  that  nvta 


milliou 


jtfw 


nil]  happen 


malf,"- 


-Vol.  i. 


Moved  by  tliese  consideration  a,  Mr  Godwin  hoB 
choHen  a  taie  of  domestio  life,  uunsisting  of  such 
inaidents  as  usually  occur  in  the  preeent  Btoieof 
society,  i]iver&i€ed  only  by  ingetiuiCy  of  seleotisti, 
and  novelty  of  detail.  How  far  Ike  Iihs  been  auc- 
oraeful,  will  best  appear  from  a  sketch  uf  tl>e  story ■ 

Fleetwood,  tlie  only  son  of  a  gentleman  who  has 
retJred  from  mercantile  concerns  tu  tlie  enjoyment 
uf  a  liberal  fortune,  is  burn  and  educated  anioRgf 
the  raonntains  of  Wnlea.  He  lias  no  companions 
saving  his  father,  an  infirm  though  very  respeotable 
old  gentleman,  and  his  tutor,  who  was  not  a  clergy- 
man i  notwithstanding  which,  lie  studied  Plato 
without  understanding  him,  and  indemnified  him- 
self by  writing  sonnets  which  could  be  understood 
by  nobody.  Fleetwood  being  of  course  a  passionate 
admirer  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  preferred  scram- 
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tiling  over  tbe  beiglits  of  Cnder  Idrii 
rising;,  and  admiring'  tlie  setting  sun,  to  perusing; 
the  pages  uf  Plato,  and  tLe  puetry  of  his  tutor.  In 
one  of  these  rambles,  Bomew-hBt  to  tbe  reader's 
velief,  whose  patience  is  ratlier  tired  by  an  unfruitful 
description  of  precipices,  cascades,  and  tlie  immea- 
surable ocean  in  the  backgronnd,  he  at  length 
meet^  with  ao  adventui'e.  A  lamb,  a  favourite 
lamb,  falb  into  a  lake  i  the  sltepherd  plunges  in 
after  the  lamb  ;  an  aged  peasant,  his  father,  is  abinit 
to  iplnnge  in  itfter  the  shepherd,  when  Fleetvood, 
as  might  liare  been  expected,  anticipates  his  affec- 
tionate intentions.  After  remaining  ■  reasonable 
time  Jn  the  water,  the  sheitlierd  holding  the  lamb, 
and  Fleetwood  supporting  the  shepherd,  they  are 
all  three  fished  tip  by  an  interesting  young  damsel 
who  approadies  in  a  boot,  and  proves  to  be  (accord 
ing  to  good  old  u^age)  the  niistreES  of  William  the 
shepherd,  and  the  proprietor  of  the  half-drowned 
favourite.  Tliis  sdventureleuds  to  nothing,  except 
that,  in  tiic  Donclnsion  of  the  work,  the  interesting 
yrnmg  woman  nnexpectedly  pops  back  upon  ns  in 
the  'v«ry  nseful,  though  not  very  romantic  character 
of  an  oid  sidk-nurse ;  deserving  no  less,  in  her 
advanced  age,  the  praises  of  the  IiiBtittilion  for 
R«lief  of  the  Destitute  Sick,  tbnn  in  her  youth  she 
had  merited  a  premium  from  the  Hnmane  Society. 
The  worthy  tutor,  in  like  manner,  vanishes  entirely 
from  our  view,  retiring  to  an  obscure  lodging  in  a 
narrow  street,  to  flni«h  his  book  of  sonnets,  and  his 
commentary  on  Plato.  His  pupil  is  now  intro- 
duced to  the  knowledge  of  mankind  at  the  Uiuver- 
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sity.  Here  he  discovers  no  aversion  to  distirgnisli 
liimself  among  the  dissipated  sons  of  fortune,  And 
soon  becomes  something  very  different  from  the 
climber  of  mount.iina  and  diver  into  lakes.  Bnt 
he  acqnits  himself  of  all  share  in  a  quizzing  scene, 
played  off  upon  a  fresk-man  called  Withers,  who 
had  written  a  tragedy  on  a  very  interesting  sub- 
ject— the  cleansing  of  the  Augean  stable.  This 
piece  he  is  prevailed  upon  to  recite  to  certain  arch 
wags,  who  receive  it  with  rapture,  fill  the  author 
drunk,  and  bear  him  home,  crowned  with  parsley, 
and  dropping  with  wine,  in  classical  triumph.  They 
have  afterwards  the  address  to  pass  a  wooden 
figure  upon  him  for  the  master  of  his  college,  who, 
after  a  rebuke  pronounced  in  character  by  one  of 
the  C|iti£giers,  who  chanced  to  be  a  ventriloquist, 
proceeds,  by  some  unknown  mechanism,  to  inflict 
Upon  Withers  the  academical  discipline  nnder 
which  Milton  is  said  to  have  smarted  of  yore ;  but, 
Jar  from  imitating  the  submission  of  his  sublime 
prototype,  the  modern  bard  kicked  and  cuffed  in 
stout  opposition,  till  he  discovered  the  impassible 
character  of  his  antagonist.  The  juke  ends  by 
Withers  going  mad,  and  the  ingenious  authors  of 
Ilia  distress  being  rusticated.  We  presume  the 
ventriloquist  found  a  refuge  with  Fibs- James, 
and  the  mechanist  with  Merlin  or  Maillardet. 
What  connexion  this  facetious  tale  has  with  Fleet- 
wood, or  his  history,  does  not  appear ;  hut  we 
reverence  the  established  privilege  of  an  Oxonian 
to  prose  about  all  that  happened  when  lie  was  at 
Christ-Clmrch. 
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F  accompany  Fleetwood  on  his  travels. 
3  his  first  stage,  wliere  he  had  the  strange 
nisfurtune  to   be   jilted   by   two 
The  first  WHS  a  certain  murchioness, 
milled  an  eel,"  and  who  delig-hted 
'  in  the  bold,  the  intrepid,  and  the  masculine:     Her 
was  greeted  with  an  impudent  Amazonian 
Btare,  a  smack  of  the  whip,  a  slap  on  the  back,  and 
'•  a  lond  and  unexpected  accent  that  made  the  hearei" 
start  again.     Upon  discovering  the  infidrlity  of  thia 
gentle  lady,   Fleetwood,  being  in  Paris,  followed 
'  the  example  of  the  Parisians,  but  not   without 
experiencing  certain  twinges  of  pain,  and  revolu- 
^  tions  of  astonishment,  to  which  we  believe  these 
rgood  people,  on  such  occasions,  are  usually  stran- 
*'gers.     In  a  word,  he  took  another  mistress.      The 
'*   Conntess  de  B.  had  every  gentle  ami  ability  under 
'  lieaTen,  and  only  one  fault,  which  might  be   ex- 
pressed in  one  word  if  we  chose  it,  but  we  prefer 
the  more  prolix  explanation  of  the  author. 

piDproiiity,  than  de  piefrirence  of  an  iodividugl.     A  givEo  quan- 


A  frsnh  ao 


s  of  pUan' 


m  Ihal  the  Cou 


Upon  discovery  of  this  frailty,  our  hero's  patie 
forsook  him ;  and  he  raved,  fumed,  and  agonii 
till  onrs  likewise  was  on  the  verge  of  departi 
In  this  paroxysm,  liis  taste  for  the  mountain  : 
the  desert  returned  upon  him  like  a  frenzy ;  . 
as  there  were  none  nearer  than  the  Alps,  (o 
Alps  he  flies  incontinently  on  the  wings  of  despair. 
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He  repuirg  to  the  mansion  of  a  vanerable  old  Swiss 
gentleman,  a  friend  of  hU  fatlier,  deliglitfully  »lu- 
Med  in  tbe  vaUey  of  Ursereen,  in  a  wood  of  tall 
and  venerable  trees ;  a  very  extraordinary  and  tbr- 
tonate  cirDimiBtance  fur  the  possessor,  as  we  will  ven- 
tore  te  say  tlut  it  is  the  only  wood  tliat  ever  goew- 
in  tltat  celebrated  valley,  whicb  is  the  highest  inka- 
bited  ground  In  tbe  Alps.  The  boat  of  Fleetwood 
carries  bim  to  a  pleasiu'e  party  on  the  lake  of  Uri, 
mid  chooses  tliat  time  and  place  to  acq^uaint  hioi, 
that  while  he  was  living'  joUily  at  Paris,  his  fatiier 
liad  talccn  tlie  opportunity  of  dying  quietly  in 
Merionethshire.'  The  effect  of  this  intelligenoe  upon 
Fleetwood  is  inexpressibly  striking.  He  ate  no 
Weakfasit  the  next  morning  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
arrival  at  dinner,  that  "  hunger  at  length  subdued 
the  obstftnacy  of  his  grief."  Ruffigny,  his  host,  now 
jttins  him ;  and  after  a  reasonable  allowance  of 
sympathy  and  consolation,  entertains  luoi  with  dio 
history  of  his  connexion  with  bis  father. 

Ruffigny,  le£t  in  infancy  to  the  guardianship  of 
a  wit^ed  unole  who  thirsted  after  his  inheritance, 
had  been  trepanned  to  Lyon$,  and  bound  appren- 
tice to  a  silk'Weaver,  or  rather  employed  in  the 
more  laborions  part  of  bis  drudgery.  His  feelings, 
on  being  gradually  subjected  to  tills  monotonous 
and  degrading  labour,  are  very  well  described,  as 
also  the  endiusiastic  resolution  which  be  forma,  ef 

1  B^  Ae  VAy,  »e  gready  queitioa  tbe  localjt}'  here  pitclied  od. 
VTe  IwoK  of  no  such  lake  as  the  lake  of  Uri ;   ' 
lake  of  Luoorne,  a  like  of  tbe  Cam 
sfleoiiDE  discoTerj.     But  J 
SoitieiUnd. 
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throwing  liimself  at  the  feet  of  the  Kin^  of  France, 
whom  the  boy  had  pictured  to  himself  like  the 
Henry  and  the  Franeis,  the  heroes  of  the  legendary 
tales  of  his  country.  His  escape,  his  jowney,  his 
disappointment,  have  all  the  same  style  of  merit ; 
and  it  is  in  such  painting,  where  the  subject  is 
actuated  by  some  wild,  uncommon,  or  nnnatural 
stram  of  passion  and  feeling,  that  we  conceive  Mr 
Godwin's  peculiar  talent  to  lie.  At  Paris,  the  de- 
serted Ruffigny  is  patronised  hy  Fleetwood,  the 
grandfather  of  onr  hero  ;  and  his  futur 
with  that  family  is  marked  with  reciprocal  a 
that  romantic  generosity,  which  is  s 
nOTels,  and  so  very  rare  in  real  life. 

The  main  narrative  is  now  resumed.  Ruffigny 
accompanies  Fleetwood  on  his  return  to  England^ 
where  he  finds  in  his  paternal  dwelling  "  on  empty 
mansion  and  a  tenanted  grave."  Notwithstanding^ 
his  grief  for  his  father's  death,  he  is  on  tlie  point 
of  forming  a  connexion  with  a  bewitching  Mrs 
Comorin  {qua-re  Cormorant?)  who  had  lately  co- 
habited with  Lord  Mandeville,  but,  having  quar- 
relled with  her  admirer,  had  a  heart  and  person 
vacant  for  the  first  suitable  offer.  This  nanghty 
aflkir  is  interrupted  by  the  precipitate  retreat*of 
Raffigny,  who,  not  choosing  to  be  present  where- 
SBch  matters  were  going  forward,  was  in  fall  mardi 
towards  Switierland,  when  he  is  recalled,  hy  Fleet- 
wood's consent,  to  sacrifice  his  young  mistress  t» 
hk  old  friend.  After  this  period,  the  story  flags 
insufferably.  Fleetwood,  like  King  Solomon  of 
yore,  tries  the  various  resources  of  travelling,  so- 
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politics,  and  farming,  and,  with 
liini,  pronounces  them  all  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit.  In  this  vain  pursuit,  he  becomes  a  con- 
firmed old  bachelor;  and  the  interest  of  the  story, 
contrary  to  that  of  every  other  novel,  eommences 
wben  he  exchanges  this  unprofitable  state  fur  that 
of  matrimony. 

This  grand  step  he  is  induced  to  take  by  the  dis- 
interested arguments  of  IVIr  Macneil,  a  shrewd 
Scotchman,  whom  he  meets  on  the  lakes  of  Cum- 
berland, and  who  at  that  very  moment  had  four 
unmarried  daughters  upon  his  hands.  The  accom- 
plishments of  tliese  damsels  were  rather  orer- 
shaduwed  by  some  pecnliarities  in  the  history  of 
their  mother.  This  lady,  when  very  young,  had, 
while  in  Italy,  married  hermusic-master,  who  gave 
her  no  small  reason  to  repent  her  choice.  Macneil 
delivered  her  from  the  tyranny  of  tliis  ungrateful 
musician,  who  had  immured  her  in  a  ruinous  castle, 
his  hereditary  mansion  !  That  she  gave  her  de- 
liverer her  heart  was  natural  enough,  but  she  also 
bestowed  upon  him  her  hand,  to  which  the  deserted 
minstrel  had  an  unalienable  claim.  The  ladies  oit 
the  lakes  of  Cumberland,  judging  that  two  husbands 
wasau  unreasonableallowance,  declined  intercourse 
with  the  fair  monopolist.  Macneil  was  therefore 
about  to  return  to  Italy,  where  he  had  vested  his 
whole  fortune  in  the  hands  of  a  banker  of  Genoa; 
but,  upon  the  fervent  suit  of  Fleetwood,  he  agreed 
lits  youngest  daughter,  Mary,  should  remain  in 
England.  He  himself,  with  his  wife  and  three 
eldest  daughters,  proceed  on  their  voyage,  leaving 
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Mary  r  Tisitor  in  a  family  at  London.  Tlie  vessel 
in  which  the  Ma^neils  had  embarked  ia  ivrecked  in 
the  bay  of  Biscay,  and  all  that  unfortunate  family 
perish  in  the  waves.  This  disastrous  intelligence 
is  nearly  a  death-blow  to  poor  Mary,  the  sole  8ur- 
Tivor,  and  to  whom  her  mother  and  sisters  had 
hitherto  been  all  in  all.  The  Genoese  banker,  find- 
ing that  no  vouchers  of  his  being  the  depositary  of 
Macueil's  fortune  had  escaped  from  the  wreck, 
refuses  to  give  any  account  of  it ;  and  our  interest 
in  Mary's  distress  and  desolation  is  unnecessarily 
interrupted  by  a  minute  detail  of  the  steps  by 
whicii  Fleetwood  in  vain  attempted  to  bring  a 
banker  to  confess  the  receipt  of  a  sum  which  could 
not  otherwise  be  proved  against  him.  It  is  even 
hinted,  as  a  reason  for  which  he  pressed  his  mar- 
riage with  the  deserted  orphan,  that  be  at  length 
became  afraid  that,  since  the  question  rested  on  a 
trial  of  character  betwixt  him  and  the  Genoese,  he 
might  himself  be  suspected  of  having  embezzled 
her  fortune.  This  is  one  of  the  instances  of  coarse- 
ness and  bad  taste  with  whicli  Mr  Godwin  some- 
times degrades  his  characters.  In  Caleb  William*, 
a  gentleman  passionately  addicted  to  the  manners 
of  ancient  chivalry,  becomes  a  midnight  assassin, 
when  an  honourable  revenge  was  in  his  power; 
and  in  Fleetwood,  a  man  of  feeling,  in  soliciting 
an  union  pressed  upon  liim  by  love,  by  honour, 
and  by  every  feeling  of  humanity,  is  influenced  by 
a  motive  of  remote  and  despicable  calculation, 
which  we  will  venture  to  say  never  entered  the 
head  of  an  honest  man  in  similar  circuiD£tancea< 


J 
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Fleetwood  and  Mary  are  at  lengtli  married ;  imd 
froni  this  mnrriaji^e,  aa  we  have  already  noticed, 
commences  any  interest  which  we  take  in  the  bii' 
tory  of  the  farmer.  Indeed  it  can  hardly  be  called 
a  histiOTj,  which  has  neither  incident  nor  novalty 
of  remark  to  recommend  it,  consitttiiig'  entirely  of 
idle  and  inflated  declamations  upon  the  most  coi»- 
sof  human  life.  The  union  of  Mary 
nnd  FleeCirood,  considering  the  youth  and  variaUe 
spiritB  of  the  former,  and  the  age  and  ctinfivmed 
prejudices  of  the  latter,  promises  a  more  interesting;' 
snbjeet  of  speculation.  Upon  theii'  arrival  in  Wales, 
the  reader  is  soon  mode  sensible  that  a  man  of  feel- 
ing, upon  Mr  Godwin's  system,  is  the  most  seliah 
animal  in  the  nniverse.  Wo  appeal  to  onr  fair 
readers  if  this  is  not  a  just  conclusion,  from  the 
following  account  of  the  matrimonial  disputes  of 
this  ill-matched  pair.  Upon  visiting'  the  family 
mansion  in  Merionethshire,  the  lady  gives  the  Saet 
cause  of  disgust,  by  rather  hastily  appropriating' 
to  her  own  purposes  a  closet  which  had  b«e&  the 
favourite  retirement  of  her  husband.  Withovt 
luiving  the  force  of  mind  to  tell  Mai-y  that  this 
unlucky  boudoir  was  consecrated  to  his  own  studies, 
Fleetwood  nourishes  a  kind  of  secret  malice  agaiasi 
Ilia  wife  for  her  unlucky  selection  of  this  retreat, 
hallowed  as  it  had  been  to  his  own  exclusive  use. 
This  is  hardly  over  when  a  new  offence  is  given. 
While  our  hero  is  reading  to  his  young  bride  his 
favourite  play,  "  A  Wife  for  a  Month "  (in  fiwt 
he  did  not  retain  his  own  for  many  more),  Mary, 
either  from  natural  levity,  or  because  the  ardent 


declamations  of  the  amorous  Valerio  excited  c 
parisons  unfavourable  to  Fleetwood,  chooses 
desert  the  rehearsal  in  order  to  hotanlze  with  a 
young  peasant  on  the  cliffs  of  Cader  Idris.  Now, 
there  is  nothings  unnatural  in  this  incident,  and  we 
believe  domestic  felicity  is  frequently  interrupted 
by  sQch  differences  of  taste,  and  neglect  of  the 
feelings  of  each  other  ;  but  we  doubt  whether  our 
readers  will  not  think  the  tragic  declamations  of 
Fleetwood  infinitely  too  high-toned  for  the  nature  of 
his  misfortunes.  It  is  not  very  pleasant  to  lose  pos- 
session of  a  favourite  closet,  and  it  is  (caziug;  enough 
to  be  deserted  while  reciting  a  favourite  author ; 
bat,  surely,  the  tesquipedalia  verba  of  Fleetwood 
attach  to  these  grievances  a  degree  of  consequence 
in  which  none  can  symjiatbize,  and  which  to  most 
will  be  the  subject  of  ridicule.  Another  cause  of 
dispute,  of  a  still  more  important  as  well  as  of  a 
more  CMimmon  kind,  arises  betwixt  Fleetwood  and 
Mary.  This  concerns  the  share  to  be  taken  in  the 
visits  and  public  society  of  the  country  In  whlcli 
they  lived.  Mary's  fondness  for  these  amusements 
excites  the  displeasure,  and  at  length  the  jealousy 
of  her  husband;  and  he  expresses  both,  with  very 
great  indulgence  to  his  own  feelings,  and  very  little 
to  tliose  of  his  lady.  In  these  circumstances  her 
health  began  to  give  way,  under  the  perpetual 
irritation  occasionedby  the  deportment  of  Jier  moody 
partner  ;  and  her  mind  settled  in  mournful  recollec- 
tion upon  the  contemplation  of  the  loss  she  had 
sustained  by  the  shipwreck  of  her  sisters  and  parents. 
We  transcribe  the  following  account  of  the  progress 
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of  the  few  intere:iCing'  pasBages 


of  her  mnlady 
in  the  book. 

"Onaftirtlirtc 


tnrr.A  io  iT,.  , 


•■  nf  Marj^ 

dinmaper.  aUB  mnud  aleu  trum  Mer  Dea  m  ma  middle  of  tilt 
night,  vheti  no  oao  parcBLTad  it|  and  moke  her  aieape  oat  of  tba 
Uause.  Tbg  Grst  t^me  tliU  accident  nccuried  I  nos  eiu«!lngV 
aliimed.  1  anoka,  and  found  th>t  the  beloved  of  oj)'  gout  vu 
Rooe.  Idou^bt  herioher  doaet,  in  the  parlour,  and  in  the  Ubnuj  ; 
I  then  calletl  up  tba  lervaola.  The  night  wu  duk  and  tampaatn- 
•  iu> ;  the  wind  blew  a  bulluw  blut ;  aoil  lbs  suTgea  roared  and 
ticorined  na  the^  buffeted  againat  tba  burrtcane.  A  sort  of  alflet 
bl«w  ibarp  in  our  fao«  when  wa  opeoad  tha  door  of  llie  houae.  1 
atmyaelf  JAOijedirflodon,  and  deapatohad  the  Berranta  in  othei^ 


:oca1l  ai 


<rch  far  tbeir 


After  tBO  tou 


I 


brought  hack  by  or 

a  ^atance.  had  diacorflrcd  her,  on  hit  returo.  not  far  from  the 

death  ;  her  limha  cold  ;  aha  «aa  I'snguld  aud  Epeccbleea.  We 
got  her  aa  quiekly  as  we  could  to  bed. 

"  This  happened  ■  second  time.      At  len^nb  I  extorted  ber 
lECret  from  her— the  bad  been  to  the  heaoh  of  the  lutoHekths 

beiEcIfinto  the  waves  In  meet  them.  Bhe  heard  their  Toice* 
■psaking  to  her  la  the  boUa'  wind,  and  nw  tbeir  faces  riding  OB 
tta  top  of  the  wavee  by  the  light  of  tke  moon,  la  it  paeped  pr*. 
cirioualy  tfarougb  tbc  slonn.  They  called  to  her,  and  bid  her 
oame  along,  and  chid  her  for  her  itelaj.  The  words  Bt  Srtt 
SDunded  softly,  to  that  it  aeemed  difficult  to  hear  thsm,  but  alter- 
ward  cbgnged  to  the  most  dslDinus  and  piercing  shrieks.  In  Iha 
last  ia^tan[:e,  a  figure  had  approached  her,  aad,  seiEing  her  gar- 

tiie  elsment.  The  sorvanti  talked  something  of  a  gantlamaa, 
wba  had  quitted  Mary  precisely  u  they  came  up  to  coadiut  her 


i 


ir  the 


ctial  wind  so 


eisCera  immedigtely  elood  before  her.     More  than  once  the  h 
out  of  bed,  the  aiw  their  botUet  acrewed  on  the  Boot,  diilaDd 


nt  diBE  aiJml  tlrnn.  and  iheir  feUurci 


This  kind  of  partial  derangement  of  t)ie  intel- 
lect is  very  strikingly  deecriitcd.  It  has  not,  how- 
erer,  the  merit;  of  novdty,  as  the  same  idea  occurs 
^  the  licentious  novel  of  Faublas,  written  by  the 
s  Louvet.  At  the  conclusion  of  that  work 
!  hero  tells  us,  that  still  wlien  the  south  wind 
I'vUstled,  or  the  thunder  rolled,  his  disordered 
IjPB^nation  presented  to  him  the  scene  which  had 
1  at  the  death  of  his  mistress ;  lie  again 
ird  the  sound  of  the  midniglit  bel),  and  the 
e  of  the  sentinel  who  pointed  to  the  river,  and 
e^dly  said,  "  She  is  there."  We  quote  from 
m^nory,  a  work  wliicJi,  for  many  reasons,  we 
would  not  choose  to  read  a^in ;  but  we  think  that 
tiiii  u  the  import  of  the  passage,  and  it  consi- 
derably resembles  tliat  in  FkeCwood,  though  the 
idea  in  the  latter  is  more  prolonged  and  bioiight 


fcr  Macy  is  removed  to  Bath,  where  s 
Hft^n  her  depression  of  spirits,  to  fall  into  the  oppo- 
r^rito  extreme  of  giddy  and  unceasing  hilarity.  At 
this  time  Fleetwood  is  joined  by  two  cousins,  both 
under  his  patronage,  and  who  come  t«  reside  in 
his  family.  They  aie  half  brothers.  Kenrick  is 
anopen,  candid,  thoughtless,  young  soldier;  Gilford 
«  deep  hypocritical  villain.  These  two  brothers, 
like  the  black  and  wliite  genius  in  Voltaire's  tale. 
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attend  Fleetwood  tliroiigli  the  rest  of  tlie  book,  and 
are  the  t;auses  of  the  g'ood  and  bad  fortune  which 
befall  him.  Gifford  tontrives  to  insinuate  into  the 
mind  of  his  patron  a.  suspicion  of  the  virtue  of 
Mary,  whitli  is  streng-thened  by  her  being-  iii 
reality  the  confidante  uf  Kenrick,  to  whom  he 
nrtfnlly  represents  her  as  unlawfully  attached. 
This  plot,  in  itself  rather  threadbare,  is  not,  in  the 
present  instance,  managed  with  uncommon  felidty. 
The  circumstances  ^vhicli  excite  the  suspicions, 
and  finally  the  furious  rage  of  Fleetwood,  are  such 
as  nsnally  occur  in  such  cases ;  but  when  he  drives 
his  pregnant  spouse  out  of  his  bouse,  be  carries  his 
jealous  resentment  to  a  most  disgusting  excess- 
We  can  pardon  the  vehemence  of  Othello,  who 
kills  his  wife  outright ;  but,  in  exposing  a  destitute 
orphan  to  all  the  miseries  of  poverty  and  beggary, 
we  humbly  think  Fleetwood  merits  any  title  better 
than  that  of  a  man  of  feeling.  At  the  same  time  that 
he  has  been  guilty  of  this  outrage,  he  continues  dia- 
ti'actediy  fond  of  his  wife,  as  will  plainly  appear 
from  tjie  following  scene  enacted  upon  the  Conti- 
nent, whither  be  had  retired  from  the  scene  of  his 
supposed  disgrace  and  actual  misery.  He  ordered 
wax  models  to  be  made,  so  as  to  represent  his  wife 
and  her  supposed  seducer,  with  a  barrel-organ 
modulated  to  the  tunes  which  they  used  to  play 
and  sing  together.  These  were  to  be  produced 
on  the  anniversary  of  his  wedding-night. 

"  When  Bl  length  Iho  15th  of  July  came,  I  CBUseJ  a  >upp8r 

iDtel.  All  the  matcHals  nUch  1  had  procured  with  m  much 
cue  sad  eipenie,  Here  shut  up  ia  the  doiela  of  thia  spaitmeikt. 
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in,  and  drew  them  foTth  Due  after  anothei 

Bested  myself  JD  a  cb; 

on  the  object  bel 


Who; 
iCinued  tbere  3 
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;   I  saied  at  the  figure  of  Mary  ;   1  thought 
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audit 

not.  Mary.      With  mad  at 

id  idle  action  I  pi 

on  ber  plate;   I  bowed  to 
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;  that  g 
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Kienee  of  othm,  ud 

they  broke  open  the  dDor." — Vol.  iii.  p.  243-233. 

TKb  rest  of  the  story  may  be  comprUed  in  a  few 
words.  Giflbrd,  whom  Fleetwood  had  constitated 
his  heir,  bei:aines  impatient  to  enter  upon  posses- 
sion ;  and,  6n(lin)>;  liia  patron's  constitution  proof 
against  mental  distress,  he  attempts,  with  the  assist- 
■Rce  of  two  ruifianF,  to  mnrder  him  in  the  forest 
of  Fontainbleau.  As  all  Fleetwood's  serrants 
were  in  Gifford's  pay,  they  saw  this  transaction 
take  place  without  interference — a  circnmstance 
which  struck  their  master  so  forcibly,  that,  while 
the  ruffians  were  dra^gin^  him  into  the  wood,  he 
w«8  considering'  whether  it  be  one  of  the  effects  of 
wealth,  that  with  it  we  engage  persons  in  onr  ser- 
vice to  murder  us>  The  solution  of  this  problem, 
3S  well  as  the  consummation  of  Gifibrd's  crime,  is 
interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  some  horsemen,  who 
rescue  Fleetwood,  and  make  the  assailants  pri- 
Muers.  That  Kenrick  was  his  preserver  will  he 
readily  anticipated  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with 
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e  good  old  lieaten  trai^k  of  novtls  on  these  o 
ms;  and  to  do  Mr.  Godwin  justice,  he  hns 
seldom  taken  a  by-path  from  one  end  of  this  per- 
formance to  the  other.  Gifiord  is  consigned  to 
the  gallowD,  which  he  had  merited ;  tlie  cluiidt  of 
jealousy,  which  had  obstnred  the  mind  of  Fleet- 
wood, are  gradually  dispelled ;  erery  suspicious 
circnmstance  is  accounted  for ;  and  after  some 
hesitation  (very  natural,  we  think)  on  the  part  of 
Mary,  she  is  iigain  united  to  the  Man  of  Feeling. 
Having  occupied  so  much  room  in  detailing  the 
story,  we  have  but  little  left  for  animadversion. 
The  incidents  during  the  two  first  volumes  are 
chiefly  those  of  the  common  life  of  a  man  uf 
iWhion  ;  and  all  that  h  remarkable  in  the  tale  is 
the  laboured  extravagance  of  sentiment  which  is 
attached  to  these  ordinary  occnrreuces.  There  is 
no  attempt  to  describe  the  minuter  and  finer  shades 
of  feeling ;  none  of  that  high  finishing  of  descrip- 
tion, by  which  the  most  ordinary  incidents  »xo 
rendered  interesting:  on  the  contrary,  the  effect 
is  always  sought  to  be  brought  out  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  inflated  language  of  high  passion.  It 
is  no  doubt  true,  that  a  man  of  sensibility  will  be 
deeply  aifecled  by  what  appears  trifling  to  the  rest 
of  mankind ;  a  scene  of  distress  or  of  pleasure 
will  make  a  deeper  impression  upon  him  than  upon 
another ;  and  it  is  precisely  in  tliis  respect  that  he 
differs  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  Bnt  a  man  who 
is  transported  with  rage,  with  despair,  with  anger, 
and  all  the  furious  impulses  of  passion,  npon  the 
most  common  occurrences  of  life,  is  not  a  man  of  J 
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sentiment,  but  a  madman ;  aiid,  fur  from  sympa- 
thizing willi  his  feelings,  ive  are  only  surprised  at 
lus  having  tlie  liberty  of  indulging  them  beyond 
the  preciDcts  of  Bedlam. 

In  the  third  volume,  something  of  a  regular 
story  commences,  and  the  attention  of  the  reader 
becomes  fixed  by  the  narrative.  But  the  unna- 
tural atrocity  of  GifFurd,  and  the  inadequate  means 
by  which  he  is  so  nearly  successful,  render  this 
part  of  the  tale  rather  improbable.  The  credulity 
of  Fleetwood  is  unnecessarily  excessive,  and  might 
have  been  avoided  by  a  more  artful  management 
of  incident. 

But  we  have  anotber  and  a  mure  heavy  objection 
to  liim,  considered  as  a  man  of  feeling.  We  have 
been  accustomed  to  associate  with  our  ideas  of  ibis 
character  the  amiable  virtues  of  a  llarley,  feeling 
deeply  the  distresses  of  othors,  and  patient,  though 
not  insensible  of  his  own.  But  Fleetwood,  through 
the  whole  three  volumes  which  bear  his  name,  feels 
nbaolutely  and  exclusively  for  one  individual,  and 
that  individual  is  Fleetwood  himself.  Indeed  he  is 
at  great  pains,  in  various  places,  to  tell  us  that  he 
bad  been  uncontrolled  in  his  youth,  was  little  ac- 
customed to  contradiction,  and  could  not  brook  any 
thing  which  interfered  either  with  his  established 
habits,  or  the  dispositions  of  the  moment.  Accord- 
ingly his  despair  for  the  loss  of  his  two  French 
mistresses,  is  the  despair  of  a  man  who  loses  some- 
tliing  which  he  thinks  necessary  to  his  happiness 
and  in  a  way  not  very  soothing  to  his  feelings; 
but  as  we  understand  him,  he  can  no  more  be  pro- 
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perljr  said  to  be  in  love  witli  ejtlier  of  tlieae  fiiir 
ladieSj  tban  a  hungry  man,  :iccoriling  to  Fielding's 
comparison,  can  be  gaid  to  be  in  love  with  a  shoal' 
der  of  Welsh  mutton.  In  like  manner,  his  pursuit 
after  happiness,  through  various  scenes,  Is  uniformly 
directed  by  the  narrow  principle  of  self-gratification ; 
there  is  no  aspiration  towards  promoting  the  public 
advantage,  or  the  happiness  of  individuals ;  Mr 
Fleetwood  moves  calmly  forward  in  quest  of  what 
may  make  Mr  Fleetwood  happy ;  and,  like  all  other 
egotists  of  this  class,  he  providentially  misses  his 
aim.  But  it  is  chiefly  in  the  wedded  state  that  his 
irritable  and  selflsh  habits  are  most  completely 
depicted.  With  every  tie,  moral  and  divine,  which 
can  bind  a  man  to  the  object  of  his  choice,  or  wjddi 
could  withhold  him  from  acts  of  nnkindness  or 
cruelty,  he  commences  and  carries  on  a  regular 
system  fur  subjecting  all  her  pleasures  to  the  con- 
trol of  his  own,  and  every  attempt  on  her  part  to 
free  herself  from  this  constraint,  produces  such 
scenes  of  furious  tyranny,  as  at  the  beginning  nearly 
urge  her  to  distraction,  and  finally  drive  her  an 
outcast  from  society.  In  short,  the  new  Man  of 
Feeling,  in  his  calm  moments  a  determined  egotist, 
is,  in  his  state  of  irritation,  a  frantic  madman,  who 
plays  on  a  barrel-organ  at  a  puppet-show,  till  he 
and  the  wooden  dramatis  persoiite  are  all  possessed 
by  the  foul  fiend  Hibbertigibbet,  who  presides  over 
moping  and  mowing.  We  close  the  book  with 
the  painfiU  reflection,  that  Mary  is  once  more  sub- 
jected to  his  tyranny  ;  and  our  only  hope  is,  that  a 
certain  ilr  Scarborough,  a  very  peremptory  and 
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Mr  CcirBEnLAND  has  now  borne  arms  in  tiie 
fields  of  literiktDre  for  more  than  half  a  ceotiu-y:' 
the  nature  of  hig  service  has  been  aa  various  as  its 
date  has  been  protracted;  nor  lias  his  warfare  been 
without  its  success  and  its  honours.  If  he  lias 
never  been  found  in  the  very  van  and  front  of 
battle,  he  has  seldom  Ingged  in  tlie  rear;  and  al- 
though we  cannot  Snd  that  he  hai  on  any  occasion 
broug'ht  home  the  spolia  opima,  or  qualified  himself 
for  the  grand  triumph,  it  must  be  allowed  that  he 
has  often  merited  and  obtained  the  humbler  meed 
of  an  ovation.     His  dramatic  pieces  are  those  on 

■  [Mr  Cumberlonil  died  7th  Mny,  1S11,  in  Eiia  eightialli  yaa, 
nad  BM  intsired  in  Popf>  Cnrder.  WesBoiiiBliJt  Abbfy.  For 
IB  ictount  of  Lis  Life  and  WtitingB,  tee  anle,  toI.  ill.  pp. 
191-330.] 
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hicb  his  fame  will  hereafter  most,  probably  rest. 
B  "  Terence  of  England,  the  mender  of 
iKarts,"  unsatisfied  with  having  made  more  tfaaii 
one  successful  effort  in  mudern  comedy,  perhnps 
the  most  difficult  of  ali  compositions,  seemed  deter- 
mined to  show  us  that  bis  vein  tiioiigh  fertile  wns 
not  inexhanstlble,  and  tliat  the  friend  of  Garrick, 
of  GoMsmitb,  and  of  Johnson,  could  write  plays 
fit  only  to  be  prefatory  to  the  more  important  mat- 
ter of  Mother  Goose.  These  must  be  forgotten 
ere  the  aatlior  of  th«  West  Indian,  the  Brothers, 
the  Jem,  and  the  Wluel  of  Fortune,  can  enjoy  bis 
full  hononrs ;  bat  we  can  comfort  him  with  the 
assurance  that  the  date  of  their  memory  is  already 
nearly  expired.  As  a  periodical  writer,  Mr  Cum- 
berland's classical  learning;  and  accnrate  taste,  his 
beautiful  and  flowing  style,  and  the  pleasing  sub- 
jects on  which  he  usually  loves  to  employ  himself, 
irampensBte  in  some  degree  for  want  of  depth  of 
thought,  or  novelty  of  conception.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  speak  too  higlily  of  his  translations  trom 
Aristophanes  and  the  ancient  Greek  tragnients, 
they  are  not  only  equal,  but  superior,  to  any  thing 
of  the  kind  in  our  language,  and  so  great  is  osr 
respect  for  the  author  of  these  exquisite  versions, 
that  we  will  not  say  a  single  word  of  his  original 

But  it  is  as  a  novelist  that  we  are  at  present  to 
examine  Mr  Cumberland's  literary  powers.  We 
cannot  place  Arundel  and  Henry  on  the  same  shelf 
witli  the  works  of  Fielding  or  SraoUet,  and  we  are 
the  less  inclined  to  do  so,  as  the  latter  novel,  being 
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a  close  imitation  of  Tom  Jones,  serves  particularly 
to  sliDW  ttie  wide  difference  between  the  authors. 
Yet  Mr  Cumberland'H  novels  rank  far  above  the 
usnal  stock  in  trade  of  the  circulating  library,  are 
written  in  easy  and  elegant  language,  and  evince 
considerable  powers  of  observing  generic,  thougli 
not  individual,  characters.  Eifcepting  Smollet 
alone,  vrliose  sailors  are,  moreover,  of  a  more  an- 
cient and  rugged  school,  none  has  better  delineated 
the  characteristic  and  professional  traits  of  the 
British  navy,  than  Mr  Cumberland.  The  mission 
to  Spain  filled  his  portfolio  witli  interesting  sketclies 
of  tliat  people,  and  of  the  pei'secuted  Jews,  who 
yet  reside  amongst  them,  which  we  often  trace  in 
his  novels,  tales,  and  dramatic  labours.  The  works 
of  former  antltors  he  has  laid  liberally  under  con- 
tribution, and  sometimes  new-dressed  their  charac- 
ters so  well,  as  to  give  them  an  air  of  originality. 
Thus  Ephraim  Daw,  in  Henry,  is  a  methodis- 
tical  Parson  Adams,  having  the  same  simplicity  of 
cliaracter,  the  same  goodness  of  heart,  and  the  same 
disposition  to  use  the  carnal  arm  in  a  good  cause, 
qualified  by  the  enthusiastic  tenets  and  language  of 
the  sect  from  which  the  author  derives  him.  It  is 
therefore,  we  repeat,  rather  in  delineating  a  species 
than  an  individual  that  the  art  of  Mr  Cumberland 
consists,  so  far  as  it  is  original,  the  distinguishing 
personal  features  which  he  introduces  being  usually 
borrowed  from  otjiers.  Indeed  we  know  but  two 
remarkable  peculiarities  of  taste  in  manners  and 
incident  which  are  completely  his  own,  and  run 
through  all  his  works.     The  first  is  an  odd  and 
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rather  unnatural  transfer  of  the  task  of  courtship 
from  tlie  hero  to  the  heroine  of  thi 
Cumberland  seems  to  hitve  found  an  inexpressible 
charm  in  exchanging  the  attributes  of  the  aexea, 
so  that  the  weaker  may  turn  the  chase  upon  the 
stronger,  and  the  pigeon  become  the  pursuer  of  the 
hawk.  The  frank  and  exacting  manners  of  Char- 
lotte Rusport,  and  his  other  ladies,  (whicli,  should 
they  ever  become  fashionable,  would  be  no  slight 
inconvenience  to  our  modish  gentlemen)  were  car- 
ried to  their  height  in  the  novel  uf  Henry,  in  which 
the  virtues  of  continence  and  chastity,  which,  oYer 
since  the  days  of  Heliodorus,  the  first  novelist  on 
record,  have  been  esteemed  the  indispensable  aud 
inalienuble  property  of  the  Jteroine  of  the  tale,  were, 
m  et  ariaii,  transferred  to  the  hero,  leaving  the 
unfortunate  damsel  to  whom  they  rightfully  be- 
longed as  bare  of  both  as  the  birch-tree  of  leaves 
upon  Christmas  eve.  This  singular  taste  seemed 
so  deeply  ingrafted  in  Mr  Cumberland's  system  of 
writing,  that  when  we  understood  that  he  had 
selected  a  scriptural  subject  fur  his  last  poem, 
we  never  doubted  for  an  instant  tliat  lie  had 
given  the  preference  to  the  history  of  Joseph  and 
Potiphar's  wife.  And  though  then  mistaken,  we 
&id  the  present  novel  exhibiting  symptoms  too 
peculiar  to  be  overlooked  in  a  general  view  of  Mr 
Cumberland's  literary  character.  The  second  pre- 
dilection to  which  we  alluded,  is  the  peculiar  plea- 
sure which  this  author  finds  in  a  duel  with  all  its 
previous  pomp  and  circumstance  of  genllcmanliko 
defiance,  retort,  and  reproof  valiant.    A  single  com- 
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hat,  eithef  commenuGd  or  completed,  makes  a  part 
of  almost  all  his  narratives,  and  Dr  Caraosa  Itim- 
[tstimated  a  more  perfect  judge  of 
points  of  honour  concerning  the  diBtancB,  tl>c  arms, 
and  all  th<;  punctilio  of  the  dupUo.  Of  this  tkcie 
is  enough,  and  to  spare,  in  the  following  p^es. 

The  story  of  John  de  Lancaster  is  neither  long 
nor  complicated.  Tiie  principal  character  and  real 
hero  of  the  norel  is  Robert  de  L.incaster,  an  ancient 
Welsh  Esqaire,  whose  character  is  derived  from 
that  of  a  Mr  Shandy,  senior,  checkered  widi  the 
hundred  attributes  of  Cornelius  Serilileros,  father 
of  the  renowned  Martinus.  He  is  a  great  reaAw 
of  all  such  learned  works  ns  convey  neither  instruc- 
tion nor  information,  and  in  perusing  the  ancient 
litstorians,  whether  uf  the  classical  or  Gotliic  period, 
"  holds  eacU  stranger  tale  devoutly  true."  Thb 
Inunour  is  pushed  into  the  regions  of  utter  and 
raving  extravagance,  especially  as,  saving  in  points 
-of  learning  or  science,  we  are  required  to  believe 
tb«t  the  old  gentleman  is  not  only  of  a  sane  mind, 
but  endowed  with  uncommon  good  sense  and  talents, 
as  well  as  with  an  admirable  temper  and  most 
benevolent  disposition,  the  cast  whereof  we  think 
he  derived  from  a  certain  Squire  Alworthy,  of  Al- 
worthy  Hall  in  Somersetshire,  who  may  not  be 
utterly  unknown  to  some  of  our  readers.  The 
credulity  of  this  worthy  person  being  seconded  by 
no  small  quantity  of  family  pride,  he  places  implicit 
digree  which  deduces  his  family  in 
t  from  Brutus  or  Howel  Dha,  but 
from  Samothes,  son  of  Jajiheth,  the  third 
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Noab ;  and  believes  that  Iiia  ancestor  al^quire(l  tbc 
family-estate  sixty-six  yearsi  after  the  taking  of 
Troy,  and  eleven  linndreil  thirty  and  two  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  He  credits  anotlier  tra- 
dition, which  affirms  that  liis  ancestor  taught  King 
Bladnd  to  fly ;  and  another  concerning  an  island  in 
Ireland  where  the  natives  are  iminortiil.  As  if  this 
barden  were  not  sufEuient  for  his  faith,  he  believes 
with  Mr  Slinndy  in  the  effect  of  Cliristian-names 
upon  their  owners,  with  Cornelius  Scriblerus  in  tbu 
influence  of  the  harp  in  appeasing  insurrections,  and 
contends  tliat  "  soft  airs  well  executed  on  the  flute, 
-were  found  to  be  a  never  failing  cnre  for  the  scia- 
tica or  hip-gout."— Vol.  i.  p.  289. 

When  the  tale  opens,  Robert  de  Lancaster  is 
residing  quietly  in  his  hereditary  castle  with  his 
daughter  Cec;ilia,  an  amiable  old  maid,  his  son  Philip, 
a  sort  of  consin-german  to  the  author's  excellent 
Ned  Drowsy,  and  his  daughter-in-law,  wife  of  the 
said  Philip,  who  is  then  fust  about  to  add  an  heir 
to  Kray  Castle,  and  a  link  to  the  lineage  of  Sa- 
imothes  ap  Japheth  ap  Noah.  This  desirable  ecent 
is  hastened  in  a  Tery  undesirable  manner  by  an 
awkward  Welsh  baronet,  named  Sir  Owen  ^ 
Owen,  who,  in  a  fit  of  tumultuous  gallantry,  over- 
turns the  tea-equipage  into  the  lap  of  Mrs  I>e 
l.ancaster.  While  she  receives  the  necessary  at- 
tendance in  her  premature  accouchement,  the  group 
below  are  left  in  circumstances  which  again  ^tally 
remind  us  of  the  Life  and  Opinions  of  Tristram 
Skatidy.  The  elder  De  Lancaster  on  thi:j  occasion 
harangues  bis  friend    Colonel  Wileon,  a  maimed 
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officer  on  half-pay,  the   Uncle  Toby  of  the  tale, 
whose  blunt,  soldier-like  simplicity  is  meant  to  con- 
trast the  absurd  ingenuity  of  bis  patron. 
So  mauf  ihinga  are  aisumed  nit} 


nitbau 


.asly 


iidereil  st 


n  affect 


.  like  other  ehildren— 


■I<tl 


tely,'  m 


ured  Philip. 


tflptied  Da  Lan. 

remiDdei]  haw  many  pret^jrpatiiral  bdeI  prodigioufl  bjtths  havq 
DCCuired  and  been  r^cDrdgi)  in  iha  annals  of  m^mkind.  Whether 
the  native!  of  the  tnivn  of  Sttoud  near  Rochester  ace  to  this  day 
UDderthebuiofThomasfBecket,  I  am  nut  infonned  ;  but  nhen, 
in  contempt  of  that  holy  person,  they  wantooly  cut  oiT  the  tail  of 
]lia  mule  ai  he  rode  Ihrougli  their  ilreet,  you  bare  it  from  autho- 
rity that  every  ciSA  thencefariiriird  born  to  an  inhabitant  of  Stroud 
KM  pumsbed  by  the  ippendage  of  m  incommodious  and  onormoua 
tail,  Hiactly  coireiponding  with  that  Rhich  had  been  amputated 
from  the  archbiebop'B  mule.' 
"  Here  a  whietlo  froi 

laying  hia  baud  upon  bii 


el  [to  the  tune  of  Lilibulsro, 
ervee  of  Philip,  who,  gently 
ety  reminded  Um  that  Beclut 


B  pari  in  opposition  to  the  p 
Biiuipped  for  controversy; 


**  *  My  Buthority," 
B>  ia  tlut  of  Beckel'9  main  ; 
both  ;  uid  nhen  ni  find  lbi> 
high  digult)'  »nd  credit,  hhn! 
prufeuDi  of  ika  Holy  Seripti 
nho  u  bold  enougb  (o  questioD  it  f ' 

"  '  I  am  Dot  bold  eooogh  to  believe  It,'  said  Waioo."— Pp. 
25-29. 

I>uriiig  this  learned  discnssion,  wliirh  we  pr»- 
dnce  ss  a  sjiecimen  of  the  dialogue  and  niannera, 
Mrs  Philip  de  Lancaster  is  d  is  entomb  ere  d  of  a  boy, 
who,  after  such  absurd  ceremony  as  laited  an  old 
ImmoQrist,  that  half  expected  his  grandson's  arrivU 
with  a  tail  at  one  extremity,  and  a  doctor's  cap  at 
the  other,  is  christened  by  the  name  of  John  de 
Lancaster.  We  are  next  treated  with  a  long 
account  of  a.  visit  actually  achieved  by  the  ancient 
De  Lancaster  to  another  old  gentleman  called  Ap 
Morgan,  the  father  of  Mrs  Philip  de  Lancaster, 
aud  maternal  grandfather  to  the  infantine  hero. 
Ap  Morgan,  it  seems,  had  discovered  (something 
of  the  latest)  that  when  through  paternal  inflaence 
bis  daughter  was  induced  to  bestow  her  hand  upon 
the  descendant  of  King  Sainotbes,  she  had  sacri- 
ficed to  filial  duly  a  tender  predilection  in  favour 
of  a  certain  gallant  young  officer,  by  name  Captaia 

VOL.  XVIII, 
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Junes.  This  circumstance  lie  communicates  to 
old  De  Lancaster,  acquainting-  him  at  the  same 
time,  in  very  civil  terms,  that  he  was  grieved  to 
death  at  having'  conferred  liis  daughter  on  so  stupid 
a  fellow  as  his  son  Philip,  when  she  had  made  a  so 
much  better  choice  for  herself.  To  repay  this  con- 
!,  De  Lancaster  proves  to  Morgan,  without 
the  assistance  of  Delrius,  that  he  was  not  respon- 
sible fur  tlie  consequences  of  her  obstinate  aileace, 
that  their  son  and  daughter  were  admirably  match- 
ed, the  lady  being  a  religious  hypochondriac,  and 
the  gentleman  a  mere  cypher ;  and  that  their 
parental  tenderness  ought  to  overlook  both  as  a 
blank  iu  their  lineage,  lixing  their  only  hopes  upon 
the  grandson,  whum,  under  Providence,  tbey  liad 
been  the  means  of  producing  to  the  De  Lancasters 
and  Ap  Morgans. — All  which  is  admitted  by  old 
Morgan  as  a  "  cure  of  the  mournfuls  ;"  his  taste  in 
consolation  being  at  least  its  peculiar  as  that  of  his 
friend  inhistoryand  philosophy. — Meanwhile,  Pen- 
ruth  Abbey,  the  seat  of  Sir  Owen  Ap  Owen,  receives 
two  important  inmates.  These  are  a  Spanish  lady, 
or  rather  a  Spanish  Jewess,  widow  to  a  brother  of 
the  baronet  who  Jiad  settled  in  Spain,  and  Iier  son, 
the  heir  of  the  title  and  estate. 

The  descendants  of  Israel  were  heretofore  fa- 
vourites with  Mr  Cumberland.  The  chnrautersof 
Abraham  Abrahams  in  the  Observer,  of  Sheva  in 
the  Jew,  even  of  Nicolas  Pedrosa  in  the  lively  tala 
which  bears  his  name,  are  honourable  and  able 
testimonies  of  his  efforts  to  stem  popular  prejudice 
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in  favour  of  a.  people,  degraded  beeanae  they  are 
oppressed,  and  ridiculed  bei^ause  they  are  degraded. 
Apparently,  liowever,  he  hath  repented  liim  of  hia 
inclination  towards  the  Jews,  for  not  only  do  this 
same  Mrs  Ap  Owen  and  her  son  exhibit  characters 
the  most  base,  malicious,  and  detestable,  but  their 
descent  from  the  stock  of  Abraham  is  thrown  at 
tlieir  heads  by  all  who  speak  of  them,  and  is  obvi- 
ously held  out  as  one  source  at  least  of  tlieir  enor- 
mities- There  is  a  singular  passage  in  Mr  Cum- 
berlaad's  Memoirs,  from  which  it  would  seem  that 
tlie  guilt  of  negligence  at  least,  if  not  of  ingratitude, 
worse  than  witchcraft:,  has,  in  his  opinion,  attached 
to  the  synagogue.'  Perhaps  this  may  be  one  cause 
why  he  now  spits  upon  their  Jewish  gaberdine. 

In  tracing  the  crimes  of  the  Ap  Owens,  Mr 
Cumberland  follows  the  maxim,  "  Nemo  repente 
turpisstmus."  The  mother  sets  out  by  entrapping 
the  leisure,  if  not  the  heart,  of  Mr  Philip  de  Lan- 

I  "  The  public  prints  gove  ihs  Jews  credit  for  tbeit  lentihi- 
lity  in  acknovledgiag  my  heU-inteDdEil  fiervicea  \  my  friends  gav« 
JDB  joj  oS  hnaofary  preients,  and  lome  ev«a  accused  me  of 
ingratitude  for  ogt  making  public  my  tbEmka  fpr  their  muniticencs. 
I  Bill  gpesk  pliinjv  on  ibis  paint ;  I  di>  moat  heartily  niih  ihejr 
lud  flatlcred  me  with  iome  taken,  bont'ver  sma]!.  oF  nhlch  I  might 
have  said  thii  h  a  IribiUe  to  my  phitanthFOpy,  and  delivarcd  it 
down  ID  my  children,  is  my  beloved  father  did  to  me  hii  badge 
df  fivuur  from  the  citizens  of  Dublin :  but  not  i>  word  from  thu 
lips,  cdt  8  Una  did  I  ever  receive  frnm  ite  pen  of  any  Jew.  thoi^h 

in  thii  perhaps  ths  gentlemen  are  <iuite  right,  whilst  1  had  foimod 
eipeclalioQ!,  that  were  quite  nrang ;  for  if  I  have  »id  for  tham 
only  Khat  tbey  deserve,  ohy  should  t  he  tliauked  for  it  ?  Bulil 
have  said  mure,  much  more,  than  they  deHTVe,  can  th^  dt 
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er,  whose  liypochondrisc  spouse  is  now  expected 
to  bid  the  world  good  night,  under  the  influence  of 
a  slow  decline.  The  character  of  David  Ap  Owen 
also  opens  gradually  on  the  reader.  He  first 
pinches  the  tail  of  a  lap- Jog:  secondly,  he  gallops 
past  young  John  de  LiancHSter,  in  hunting,  and 
inalitiiously  bespatters  him  witJi  mud  and  grayel,  to 
the  great  damage  of  hia  clothes,  and  danger  of  his 
precious  eyesight :  thirdly,  tiiia  "  Jeir-born  mis- 
creant," as  De  Lancaster  terms  him,  insults  the 
youthful  lieir  of  Kray  Castle  at  a  Festire  meeting 
af  the  fauiily  harpers.  But  a  darker  scene  is  soon 
to  open, — Sir  Owen  Ap  Owen,  worried  out  of  his 
life  by  liis  sister-in-law  and  nephew,  dies  about  the 
period  when  John  de  Lancaster,  from  an  amiable 
^^  and  promising  boy,  lias  become  a  gallant  yonth. 

^^L  The  baronet  had  bequeathed  to  Cecilia  de  Lancas- 
^H  ter,  a  valuable  diamond  ring, — to  young  John,  a 
^F  favouriEe  hunter.  The  ring  is  stolen  by  Mrs  Ap 
Owen,  the  liorse  hamstrung  by  her  son,  now  Sir 
David.  Their  rillany  and  cruelty  are  detected. 
The  gentlemen  of  the  country,  attached  to  the 
interest  of  the  House  of  Owen,  and  members  of  n 
bunt  over  which  the  heir  of  that  family  preside^ 
proceed  to  hold,  what,  for  want  of  a  better  word, 

we  shall  call  a  grand  palaver,  npon  this  important 

^H  ftcuasion ;    and,    after   a  solemn   investiga^on  of 

^H  these  delinquencies,  transfer,  in  all  form,  their 
^^^  friendship  and  allegiance  to  the  rival  house  of  JDe 
^H  Lancaster.  Sir  David  and  his  motlier  are  booted 
^H  iirom  Wales,  and  obliged  to  retreat  to  Portngd. 
^^M        This  dark  picture  is  mingled  with  softer  shades ; 
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John  de  Lancaster  falls  in  love  with  a  beaatirul 
girl,  the  ilaughter  ol'  thnt  Entne  Captain  Jonus  ta 
whom  his  mother  had  bi^en  early  attached.  Mrs 
Philjp  de  Lancaster  had  pl.iced  all  lier  eai'Clily 
hopes  on  planniag  a  niatub  between  her  eon  and  the 
daugliter  of  her  lover.  Yet  this  seemed  an  unto- 
ward project,  for  at  their  very  first  interview,  John, 
as  lie  is  usually  and  concisely  termed,  being  sa 
much  struck  with  the  young  lady's  beauty  as  ti> 
substitute  an  ardent  embrace  for  the  more  formal 
salutation  of  abow,  alarms  the  discreet  rjroucem ante, 
wlio,tgnorantof  Mrs  De  Lancaster's  views,  secludes 
the  youngs  lady  from  so  unceremonious  a  visitor. 
This  occasions  some  slight  misunderstandings  and 
embarrassments,  which  we  have  not  time  to  trace 
or  disentangle,  as  we  hasten  to  the  conclusion  of  the 

While  Mrs  Philip  de  Lancaster  was  quietly 
dying  at  Kray  Castle,  her  husband  was  suddenly 
seiaed  with  the  fancy  of  setting  out  to  take  lodg- 
ings for  her  at  MontpellJer.  Most  people  would 
have  thought  his  company  on  the  road  more  neces- 
sary to  the  inv.ilid  than  his  exertions  as  an  awaU 
courier.  But  tliis  worthy  poco  curante  was  exactly 
in  the  situation  of  the  Jolly  Miller,  who  cared  for 
nobody  and  nobody  fur  him,  so  he  ivas  permitted 
to  execute  his  plan  of  travelling  without  remon- 
strance or  iuterfereuce.  His  evil  destiny  guided 
bim  to  Lisbon,  where  he  receiped  news  of  his 
lady's  decease,  and  immediately  after  fell  into  the 
society,  and  of  course  irito  the  toils,  of  the  Ap 
Oweus.     These  Jewish — Spanish — Welsh  repre- 
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bates,  by  the  assistance  of  a  Portufpiese  bravo  with 
long  whiskers,  compelled  poor  Philip  to  sign  a 
bond,  obliging  himself,  under  a  high  penalty,  to 
marry  Mrs  Ap  Owen  before  the  expiration  of 
three  months.  No  sooner  liad  he  submitted  to  this 
degrading  engagement,  than  he  became  anxious  to 
erade  the  completion,  and  wrote  a  most  dismal 
penitentiary  letter  to  his  son  John,  imploring  him 
to  hasten  to  Lisbon  and  rescue  him  from  the  mntri- 
monial  shackles  about  to  he  forcibly  imposed  on 
him.  This  epistle  was  delivered  at  Kray  Castle 
by  a  Mr  Devereux,  who  had  sailed  for  England  to 
learn  something  of  the  characters  of  Sir  David  Ap 
Owen,  ere  be  countenanced  his  addresses  to  his 
sister.  He  is  soon  convinced  of  the  infamy  of  the 
baronet,  and  returns  to  Portugal  with  young  Lan- 
caster, who  loses  not  a  moment  in  flying  to  bis 
father's  assistance.  He  came,  however,  too  late. 
Philip  was  doomed  to  lose  bis  life  through  the  only 
evertion  of  courage  which  its  course  exhibited. 
Sir  Darid  had  urged  the  fulfilment  of  the  bond, 
and,  in  a  rencontre  which  followed,  basely  availed 
himself  of  the  assistance  of  his  bravo,  to  murder  his 
intended  father-in-law.  When  John  arrived,  he 
found  his  father  mortally  wounded,  and  his  enemy 
in  the  hands  of  justice.  The  former  dies— the 
latter  commits  suicidp,  and  Mrs  Ap  Owen  throws 
herself  into  a  convent  or  a  synagogue,  we  forget 
-which.  The  fair  hand  of  Miss  Devereux  is  con- 
ferred upon  the  son  of  Colonel  Wilson,  a  gallant 
young  officer,  who  had  accompanied  John  on  his 
Portuguese  crusade.      Her  hand  indeed  he  had 


proudiy  refased  to  solicit,  and  almost  to  nccept ; 
for  we  are  told  that  her  ftitlier's  coffers  overflowed 
with  the  gold  of  Brazil,  and  that  his  daughter  was 
Ik  rock  of  diamonds,  while  her  lover  was  in  all 
respects  a  soldier  of  fortune.  But  tliis  difficulty  is 
overcome,  an  is  usual  in  Mr  Cumberland's  plots,  by 
the  express  solicitations  of  the  fair  lady.  The 
return  of  the  whole  party  to  England  is  fiilloived 
by  the  nuptials  of  Amelia  and  John  de  Lancaster. 
His  grandfather,  for  tht^ir  guidance,  was  pleased, 
to  compose  a  code  of  rules  for  domestic  happiness 
in  the  married  state,  wliich  are  thus  described : 


"  The;  <:oflii<(«l  chi^Sy  of  truiimi,  wliieh  he  »b 

at  tho  paini 

of  proving;  nod   ot  etrora  bo  obvious,   that  eiamir 

.alioD  could 

QDt  oiakB  tham  clearer.    He  pointed  out  so  many  na; 

/,,  by  which 

lo  have  forgot  that  the  purport  of  his  tuks  naa  to 

make  them 

bappj.      So  litUe  oas  this  learned  work  adapted  ti 

)  (he  objeet 

held  out  in  Iha  Utle,  ih.t,  if  it  had  been  pa.te<i  uf 

lue  on  the  door  of  a  chutch,  it  may  be  doubted  if  ai 

3j,  who  had 

read  it,  would  bare  enleied  theie  to  be  lou.ied." 

In  John  de  Lancaster,  although  we  cannot  attach 
the  importance  to  it  which  is  claimed  by  the  author, 
we  find  a  good  deal  to  praise.  The  language  is 
uniformly  elegant  and  well-turned,  some  of  the 
repartees  are  neatly  introduced,  and  the  occasional 
observations  of  the  author  are  in  general  pointed 
and  sensible.  Some  scenes  of  pathetic  interest 
arise  from  the  death  of  a  young  woman,  robbed  of 
her  virtue  by  the  nefarious  Sir  David  Owen.  A 
Welsh  harper  and  poet  is  repeatedly  introduced, 
and  many  of  his  lyrical  effusions  are  not  inferior 
to  those  of  Mr  j)ihdin.      The  following  verses 
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be  6ung  to  advantage  at  a  charity  dinner 
when  the  subscription  books  were  opened,  prorided 
bumper  toasts  had  previously  circulated. 

uh  buy  flic  blnuQ^  and  pnyV  of  the  poor. 


Of  the  skill  exhibited  in  conducting'  the  iaa- 
deDts,  we  cannot  speak  with  much  applause.  The 
bhtck  and  flagitious  villany  of  Owen  is  w^ilhoDt 
any  adequate  motive,  and  is,  therefore,  inartificial 
and  revolting.  Besides,  John  and  lie  squabble  and 
aSroDt  and  threaten  each  other  through  the  whole 
book,  without  coming  to  any  personal  issue.  They 
are  oonslastly  levelling  their  pistols,  and  alarming' 
our  serves  with  the  appreliension  that  they  will  go 
off  at  liidf-coclt.  We  have,  however,  in  ttiis,  aa  in 
all  Mr  Cumberland's  novels,  the  pleasing  feeling 
that  virtue  goes  on  from  trinmph  to  triumph,  and 
that  vice  is  baffled  in  its  schemes,  even  by  their 
own  baseness  and  atrocity.  There  is,  we  think, 
no  attempt  at  pecnliarity  of  character,  unless  in 
the  outline  of  the  grandfatlier,  whose  extravagance 
is  neither  original  nor  consistent.  Mr  Cumberland 
aMures  us  tliat  he  has  turned  over  many  volumes 
to  supply  Rubert  de  Lancaster  with  the  absurd 
hobby -horsical  erudition  diffused  tlirough  his  coil' 
veraation.     No  one  will  dispute  Mr  Cumberland's 
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leai'ning,  but  the  allusioHB  to  the  classics  might 
have  been  taken  from  any  ordinary  work  on  anti- 
quiliuB ;  and  to  black  letter  lore,  he  makes  no  pre* 
tence,  almost  all  bja  hero's  references  being  to 
imaginary  authors,  and  the  quotations  devised  for 
the  nonce  by  Mr  Cumberland  liimself.  This  is 
the  more  nnparjanable,  as  a  display  of  ancient 
Welsh  manners,  and  appropriate  allusions  to  the 
history,  legends  and  traditions  of  Gynetli,  Pres- 
tatyn, and  Dehenbarth,  would  have  given  his  hero's 
character  the  air,  if  not  the  substance,  of  origi- 
nality. Tlie  insertion  of  »ag;ue  gibberish  is  a 
wretched  substitute.  Had  Ritton  been  alive  he 
might  have  rued  his  rash  intrusion  on  this  sacred 
ground.  The  invention  (even  in  jest)  of  suppo- 
tiitiouB  authorities  and  quotations,  would  certainly 
have  brought  down  castigation  under  some  quaint 
and  newly  furbished  tide,  which  had  already 
served  to  introduce  the  satire  of  Nasb,  Harvey, 
or  Mnrtin  Marprelate,  such  as  "Pap  vnth  a  hatchet, 
or  a  Fig  for  my  Grantiwm  ;  "  or,  "  A  very  merrie 
and  pilltie  Comedie,  isitiiuled,  TTie  longer  tkcm 
livest  the  more  Fool  thou  art," 

Mr  Cumberland  has  made  an  affecting  apology 
for  the  imperfections  of  his  novel,  by  caliing  upoa 
us  to  consider  bis  long  services  and  advanced  age. 
It  is  perhaps  a  harsh  answer,  that  every  work  must 
be  judged  of  by  its  internal  merit,  whether  com- 
pnsed  like  that  of  Lipsius,  upon  the  day  in  which 
he  was  born,  or,  like  the  last  tragedy  of  Sophocles, 
upon  the  very  verge  of  human  existence.  We 
should,  therefore,  have  listened  more  favourably  to 
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tilis  persoiml  plea,  lind  we  not  been  provoked  by  a 
"  I  of  queruloua  discontont,  neither  worthy  of 
the  nuthoi's  years,  of  his  philosophy,  nor  of  his 
real  goodness  of  heart.  We  have,  for  example, 
the  following  doleful  lamentation  over  llie  praise 
and  tlie  pudding,  which,  he  alleges,  have  been  g^ob- 
bled  np  by  Lis  i^nteraporaries. 


d  I  Uioald  )u.g  9tn 
^■■cn  of  CDpyrighCfl,  ai 
■J  CDotempdnries  in  th 


.d  .taplWl 
bablj  bean  i 


,dy)  „ 


roud  at 


It  if  that 


ikily  Mis  in 

iBlli  lb*  pnniling  taale  tai  thn  lomiDtic  bdiI  uaDatiua],  that 
■lAer,  «liiisnr  he  may  fas,   bai  nnly  made  bis  sdraotaga  of 

bni«(  paid  tfaii  tribute  to  pngiularity,  fae  certainly  may  enjoy 
dto  pndM  of  deceplioD,  and  take  hia  chance  for  being  marked 
•irtbiy  poM«tity(iTfaEae¥era  true  taste  for  nature  shaJl  levivej 
m  tt»  Bulewler  and  impDElor  of  Iha  age  fae  lived  ia. 

^  Tha  sirliulDtiDD  nf  a  work  is  propagated  by  the  cry  of  tbs 
wumfi  II*  perpetuity  ii  establiabed  by  the  fiat  of  iho  few.  If 
««  kuw  mt  coucetQ  fur  our  good  name  after  we  faave  left  tfaia 
-otht  hdw  do  we  greatly  dilFer  from  the  robber  and  Ibe  assassin  ? 
— Ihil  tbii  ii  nothing  hut  an  old  man's  prattle.  Nuhoily  regards 
ik— W«  aill  tclurn  to  our  biatory."— Vol.  ii.  p.   1 7S. 

By  our  troth,  Mr  Cumberland,  these  be  very 
*Mei:  wvrds.  We  are  no  defenders  of  ghost-seeing 
addiaUene. — That  modeofexciting  interest  ought 
tu  be  despised  as  too  obvious  and  too  much  in  vulgar 
;  but,  when  the  appeal  is  made  to  nature,  we 
t  recollect  that  there  are  incredibilities  in  the 
BMiral,  an  well  as  physical,  world.     Whole  nations 
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)  believed  in  demona  and  witches ;  but  who 
I  believe  that  such  a  cariuatura  as  Robert  de 
Lancaster  ever  existed  out  of  ihe  preuincts  of 
Bedlam  ? — There  is  no  one  thnt  has  not,  at  some 
period  of  his  life,  felt  interested  in  a  gliost-story ; 
bat  it  is  impossible  to  sympathize  with  a  character 
-who  pins  his  faith  to  figments  as  gross  as  if  in  his 
respect  for  green  cheese  he  had  conceived  the  moon 
io  be  composed  of  that  savoury  edible.  Mr  Cum- 
berland's assumed  contempt  of  public  applause  we 
cannot  but  consider  as  a»  unworthy  afiectation. 
In  fact,  few  men  have  shown  more  eagernega  to 
engross  the  public  favour,  of  which  he  now  grudge* 
his  contemporaries  their  alight  and  transitory  share. 
His  papers  have  come  flying  abroad  on  the  wings 
of  tlie  hawkers.  He  has  written  comedies  at  which 
we  have  cried,  and  tragedies  at  which  we  have 
laughed :  he  has  composed  indecent  novels  and 
religious  epics.  He  has  pandered  to  the  public 
lust  for  personal  anecdote,  by  writing  his  own  life, 
and  the  private  history  of  his  acquaintances. 
"  At  length  to  took  his  inuae  and  dipt  her 
^  Full  ID  xhe  miildle  of  the  Sctiptuie  : 

V  Whit  wnndeta  there  the  man  eroxn  Did  did, 

H^  Slernhold  himself  to  out-Stornhdlded." 

IVopularity  we  own  to  be  a  frail  nymph,  and  far  toa 
free  of  her  favours ;  but  we  cannot  see  her  lashed 
by  an  author,  who  has  strained  every  nerve  to  gain 
&  share  of  tiiem,  without  recollecting  the  exclama- 
tion of  Lear: — 

"  Ttgu  raecll  beadle,  hold  ihj  hlnodj  hand ! 

Why  d05t  thou  laab  that  whoie?— Strip  tbin  "     ' 

Thau  hotly  lutt'st  10  use  her  in  that  kiad 
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Neither  can  we  offer  Mr  Camberland  mudi  con- 
sulntion  on  tbe  other  topic  of  Iiis  complaint.  He 
eeema  to  ttiink  of  tliia  predilection  of  tiie  public  as 
Triiiculo  did  of  losings  his  bottle  in  tbe  pool,  and 
grows  doubly  indignant  at  tlie  pipe  and  tabor  of  the 
deluding  Demonologist — "  There  is  not  ouljr  dis- 
honouT  in  ic,  but  an  infinite  loss — yet  this  is  yoor 
innocent  goblin  !  "  The  gentlemen  of  Patemoster- 
row  we  are  afraid,  notwitli  standing  Mr  Cumberland's 
diatribe,  will  continuo  obstinately  to  prefer  dis- 
counting drafts  on  thi>  present  generation,  payable 
at  sight,  to  long-dated  hilU  on  posterity,  whidi 
«annot  be  accepted  till  both  the  drawer  and  holder 
bare  became  immortal  iu  every  sense  of  the  word. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  rejoice  that  an  old  and 
valued  friend  has,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seTenty- 
six,  strength  and  spirits  to  amuse  himsflf  Mid  the 
public  with  bis  compositions ;  and  we  think  it  wiU 
conduce  greatly  to  both,  if  be  will  cease  to  fret 
liimself  because  of  tbe  success  of  ballad-si Hgerg, 
ghost-seers,  and  the  young  Roscius.  If  they  flour- 
ish at  present,  let  him  console  himself  with  the 
transitory  quality  of  their  prosperity.  We  dare 
not  soothe  biia  too  much  by  assenting  to  the  coun- 
ter-part of  bis  prophecy :  for  although  the  hopes 
of  future  glory  have  been  the  consolation  of  every 
bard  under  immediate  neglect,  yet  experience  com- 
pels us  to  confess  that  they  are  usually  fallacionc. 
Contemporary  applause  dues  not  once,  perhajts,  in 
an  hundred  times,  ensure  that  of  posterity ;  bnt  few 
banded  down  to  immortality,  which  have 
not  been  distinguished  in  their  own  generation; 
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and  least  of  all  do  we  anticipate  any  splendid  acces- 
sioD  to  the  posthumous  fam«  of  an  author,  whose 
talents  do  not,  in  the  present  day,  rank  him  above 
a  dignified  and  respectable  mediocrity. 


^  MATUHIS's  FATAL  HEVEN01 


lie  Famili/  of  Montorio  .- 
J^ Dbknis  Jasper  Mlrpht. '     Zrob.Sjui.  London. 
1807.—  Qiun-ter!7/  Heview,  1810.] 


^jppsEyBs  <F^tre  vif.  Such  was  the  noted 
answer  of  a  German  baron  who  had  alarmed  a 
whole  Parisian  hotel  by  leaping  over  joint-stools  in 
hia  solitary  apartment.  This  mode  of  qualifying- 
hiraself  for  the  lively  conversation  of  the  French 
was  probably  attended  with  some  iatigue  to  the 
worthy  Frei-herr's  person,  and  perhaps  some  da- 
mage to  bis  shins;  with  which  we  the  more  readily 
sympathize,  as,  in  compliance  with  the  hint  of  seve- 

t  well- meaning  friends,  we  are  just  taking  the 
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desperate  efforts  poiiT  apprendre 
13  whispered  to  us,  in  no  unfriendly 
that  we  were  respectable  classical  scholara, 
divines  at  least  as  serious  as  was  necessary,  tolera- 
ble politicians,  considering  tbe  old-fashioned  nature 
of  our  principles,  and  as  good  philosophers  as  could 
be  expected  of  persons  obviously  tramntelled  by 
belief  in  the  tenets  wliich,  in  compliance  with  an- 
cient custom,  are  still  delivered  once  in  seven  days 
to  those  who  choose  to  bear  tliem.  It  seemed 
further  to  be  allon-ed,  that  we  were  indifferent 
good  hands  at  a  sarcasm,  and  displayed  some  taste 
for  poetry;  but  still  we  were  not  lively — that  is, 
if  those  light  and  airy  articles  which 
young  lady  might  read  white  her  hair  was  paper- 
up  all  in  one  dismal  syllable,  it  was 
insinuated  that  we  were  dull.  To  prove  tlie  futility 
of  the  charge,  we  resolved  to  extend  the  sphere  of 
our  enquiries ;  and  to  review  not  only  the  grave 
and  weighty,  but  the  flitting  and  evanescent  pro- 
ductions of  the  times ;  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
full  scope  to  our  ingenuity,  and  evincing  the  viva- 
city of  our  talents,  so  wantonly  colled  in  question. 
The  want  of  proper  subjects  for  the  exercise  of 
our  powers  was  the  first  dilemma.  We  had  no 
friendly  correspondent  at  the  court  of  Paris  who, 
with  a  sentimental  flourish  on  the  peace  wbich 
ought  to  subsist  in  the  republic  of  letters,  though, 
iged  between  the  respective  countries  of  the 
sages,  might  forward,  through  some  kind  neutral, 
the  last  new  novel  or  the  latest  philosophical  dis- 
covery of  the   Institute,  and  only  expect  us,  in 
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requital,  to  give  the  wit  and  learning  a 
of  tlie  Great  Nation  its  reasonable  and  just  prece- 
dence over  those  of  our  own  country.  Wliat  then 
was  to  be  done  P  After  some  consideration,  we  sent 
to  our  publisher  fur  an  assortment  of  the  newest 
and  most  fashionable  novels,  hoping  to  find  among 
the  frivolous  articles  of  domestic  manufacture  some- 
thing to  supply  the  want  of  foreig^n  importation. 
It  is  from  a  laborions  inspection  into  the  contents 
of  this  packet,  or  rather  Iiamper,  that  we  are  now 
risen  with  the  painful  conviction  that  spirits  and 
patience  may  be  as  completely  exliausted  in  peru- 
sing trifles  as  in  following  algebraical  calculatJona- 
Before  proceeding,  however,  to  tlie  novel  selected 
almost  at  random  for  the  subject  of  a  few  remarks, 
we  cannot  but  express  our  surprise  at  the  present 
degradation  of  this  class  of  compositions. 

Tlie  elegant  and  fascinating  productions  which 
honoured  the  name  of  novel,  tliuse  which  Ricliard- 
son,  Mackenzie,  and  Burney,  gave  to  the  public ; 
of  which  it  was  the  object  to  exalt  virtue  and  de- 
grade vice;  to  which  no  fault  could  be  objected 
unless  that  they  unfitted  here  and  there  a  romantic 
piind  for  the  common  intercourse  of  life,  while  they 
refined  perhaps  a  tliousand  wliose  faculties  coidd 
better  bear  the  fair  ideal  which  tliey  presented — 
these  have  entirely  vanished  from  tlie  shelves  of 
the  circulating  library.  It  may  indeed  be  fairly 
alleged  in  defence  of  those  who  decline  attempting 
this  higher  and  more  refined  species  of  composition, 
that  the  soil  was  in  some  degree  exhausted  by  over- 
cropping— that  the  nmllitude  of  base  and  tawdry 
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imitations  uL»cared  the;  merit  of  the  Few  which  oxe 
tolerable,  aa  the  overwhelming  blaze  of  blue,  red, 
green,  and  yellow,  at  the  exhibition,  vitiates  oar 
taste  for  the  few  ^ood  paintings  which  show  tMr 
modest  hiies  npon  its  walls.  The  pnhliu  was  indeed 
weary  of  the  protracted  ernbarrassraents  of  loT^ 
and  ladies  who  spoke  snch  language  as  was  never 
spoken,  and  still  more  sn  of  the  sea-saw  correspond- 
ence between  the  sentimental  Lady  Lucretia  and 
the  witty  Miss  Caroline,  who  hattledored  it  in  the 
pathetic  and  the  lively,  like  Morton  and  Reynolds 
on  the  stage.  But  let  us  be  just  to  dead  and  to  living 
merit.  In  some  of  the  novels  of  the  late  Charlotte 
Smith,  we  fonnd  no  ordinary  purtiun  of  that  fasci' 
nating  power  wliich  leads  us  through  every  varions 
scene  of  happiness  or  distress  at  the  will  of  die 
author ;  which  places  the  passions  of  the  wise  and 
grave  for  a  time  under  the  command  of  ideal  per- 
sonages ;  and  perhaps  has  more  attraction  for  ^e 
public  at  large  than  any  other  species  of  literary 
composition,  the  drama  not  excepted.  Nor  do  we 
avre  leas  to  Miss  Edg'eworth,  whose  trne  and  vivid 
pictures  of  modern  life  contain  the  only  sketches 
reminding  ns  of  human  beings,  whom,  secluded  as 
we  are,  we  !iave  actually  seen  and  conversed  with 
in  various  parts  of  this  great  metropolis. 

When  we  had  removed  from  the  surface  of  our 
hamper  a  few  thin  volumes  of  simple  and  insipid 
sentiment ;  taken  a  moment's  hre.ath ;  and  exclaimed 
"  O  Athenians,  how  hard  we  labour  for  your  ap- 
plause!" wo  lighted  upon  a  class  of  hooks  which 
excited  sterner  sensations.  There  existed  formerly 
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a  species  of  novel  of  a  tragi-comic  nature,  which, 
far  from  pretending  to  the  extreme  sentiment  and 
delicacy  of  the  works  last  mentioned,  admitted, 
like  the  elder  English  comedy,  a  considerable  dash 
of  coarse  and  even  indelicate  humour.  Such  were 
the  compositions  of  Fielding ;  and  such  of  Smollet, 
die  literary  Hogarth,  whose  figfures,  though  they 
seldom  attained  grace  or  elegance,  were  marked 
with  indelible  truth  and  peculiarity  of  character. 
Instead  of  this  kind  of  comic  satire,  in  which  to 
borrow  a  few  words  of  Old  Withers,  abuses,  when 
whipped,  were  perhaps  stripped  a  little  too  bare, 
we  have  now  the  lowest  denizens  of  Grub  Street 
narrating,  under  the  flimsy  veil  of  false  names,  and 
through  the  medium  of  a  fictitious  tale,  all  that 
malevolence  can  invent  and  stupidity  propagate 
concerning  private  misfortunes  and  personal  cha- 
racters. We  have  our  Winters  in  London,  Bath, 
and  Brighton,  of  which  it  is  the  dirty  object  to  drag 
forth  the  secret  history  of  the  day,  and  to  give  to 
Scandal  a  court  of  written  record.  The  talent 
which  most  of  these  things  indicate  is  that  of  the 
lowest  newspaper  composition,  and  the  acquaint- 
ance with  the  fashionable  world  precisely  what 
might  be  gleaned  from  the  footman  or  porter ; 
while  the  portraits  of  Bow  Street  officers,  swindlers, 
and  bailifl^s,  are  possibly  drawn  from  a  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance.  The  shortness  of  our  cruise 
has  not  yet  permitted  us  to  fall  in  with  any  of  these 
picaroons ;  but  let  them  beware,  as  Lieutenant 
Bowling  says,  how  they  come  athwart  our  hawser  ; 
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"  we  sliall  mind  running  them  down  no  more  tham 
so  many  porpoises." 

"  Plunging  from  depth  to  depth  a  TOflt  profound" 
we  Qt  length  imagined  ourseWes  arrived  at  dw 
Limbua  Patriim  in  good  earnest.  The  imitatora 
of  Mrs  Ribdulifiv  and  Mr  Lewis  were  before  ui ; 
personages  who,  to  all  the  fiiults  and  exlravagai^ 
COS  of  their  originals,  added  that  of  diiln«s%  witk 
wlilch  they  can  seldom  be  ijiarged.  We  stiolled. 
through  a  variety  of  castles,  eaeh  of  whioli  wb». 
regularly  called  II  Castellu ;  met  wit^  as  iaanj< 
captains  of  condottieri ;  hoard  voriuus  einaulatiaos- 
of  Santa  Maria  and  Biabolo  i  rend  by  a  decaying^ 
lamp,  and  in  a  tapestried  chamber,  dozens  of  legends 
as  stupid  Hs  the  main  history ;  examined  such  suitH 
of  deserted  apartmentd  as  might  fit  up  u  reasonable 
barrack ;  and  sair  aa  muny  glimmering  lights-  as 
woald  malie  a  respectable  illumination — Amid  llwn 
H«t  imitations  of  tlie  Castle  of  Udolpho,  we  ligiited 
unexpectedly  upon  the  woik  which  is  llie  subject 
of  the  present  article,  and,  in  deBance  of  the  very 
bad  taste  in  which  it  is  composed^  ive  foond  iwr- 
selves  iimenaibly  involred  in  the  perusal,  and  at 
times  impressed  with  no  common  degree  of  respoeC 
for  tlie  powers  of  the  aathor.  We  hava  at  no  lime 
more  earnestly  desired  to  extend  our  roiee  to  a 
bewildered  traveller,  than  towards  this  young  msn, 
whose  tuste  is  so  inferior  to  his  powers-of  imaginN- 
tion  and  expression,  that  we  never  saw  a  more 
remarkable  instance  of  genius  d<egraded  by  ths 
labour  in  which  it  is  employed.  It  is  the  reiem^ 
ment  and  regret  which  we  experience  at  witiMssing; 
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the  abate  of  these  qnalitiet,  as  well  at  the  wish  ta 
basard  a  few  remarks  upon  the  romantic  noyel  in 
general)  whieh  has  Indnced  us  (though  we  are 
obliged  to  go  back  a  little)  to  offer  onr  criticism  oa 
the  Fatal  Sevenge,  &r  the  Family  ofMontorio. 

It  it  scarcely  possible  to  abridge  the  narratiye> 
iier  would  the  attempt  be  edifying  or  entertaining. 
A  abort  abstract  of  the  story  is  all  for  which  we  can 
«Ard  room.  It  is  introduced  in  the  following 
etrttLing  manner. 

**  At  tht  tiege  of  Barcelona  by  ihe  Frencli,  in  tlie  year  1 697» 
tiro  you^  offionrs  entered  into  the  service  at  its  most  hot  and 
«ritietl  period.  Their  appearance  excited  some  surprise  and  per* 
piczilj.  Their  melancholy  was  Spanish^  their  accent  Italian, 
€biir  MBMS  and  habita  French. 

**  Thmf  diftingnished  themselves  in  the  service  by  a  kind  of 

cmltM  and  desperate  courage,  that  appeared  equally  insensible 

^pnifo  or  of  danger.   They  forced  themselves  into  all  the  ooups 

4i  maiMt  llie  wild  and  perilous  sallies  that  abound  in  a  spirited 

iiiei^  and  mark  it  with  a  greater  variety  and  vivacity  of  character 

dMB  a  r^[ular  campaign.    J7ere  they  were  in  their  element.    But 

among  tiieir  brother  cheers,  so  cold,  so  distant,  so  repulsive,  that 

9Wtn  "Aey  who  loved  their  courage,  or  were  interested  in  their 

nwlieholy,  stood   aloof  in  awkward  and  hesitating  sympathy. 

StiU»  though  they  would  not  accept  the  offices  of  the  benevolence 

diflir  appearance  inspired,  they  were  involuntarily  always  conci- 

Bstfag.     Their  figures  and  motions  were  so  eminently  noble  and 

»tfikiiig»  their  affection  for  each  other  so  conspicuous,  and  their 

jonAinX  melancholy  so  deep  and  hopeless,  that  every  one  en* 

quired  and  sought  intelligence  of  them  from  an  impulse  stronger 

tfam  eeriosity.     Nothing  could  be  learnt ;  nothing  was  known, 

<nr  even  conjectured  of  them. 

**  During  the  siege,  an  Italian  officer,  of  middle  age,  arrived 
to  aMsoM  the  command  of  a  post  of  distinction.  His  first  meeting 
with  these  young  men  waa  remarkable.  They  stood  speechless 
end  staring  at  each  other  for  some  time.  In  the  mixture  of 
tBMitions  that  passed  over  their  countenances,  no  one  predominant 
«r  decisive  could  be  traced  by  the  many  and  anaious  witneaae» 
that  surrounded  thenu 
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"  Axoon  u  they  separated,  the  lUliac 


as  taktD  by  the  French  farcn. 


Ftench  taking  puaseuian  of  the  ' 
and  forlho  brolhers.  WilkdilGcul 
apd  brought  with  melancholy  pot 
esence.      The  Italian  officer  waa 


■ery  <y9 


The  Itistory  of  tiiesc  mysterioos  brethren  is  toki 
hy  the  officer  who  had  recognised  them,  and  rans 
briefly  thus  :  Ornzio,  Count  of  Montorio — for  we 
begin  onr  story  with  the  explanation,  which  in 
the  original  concludes  it — posgeseed  of  wealth, 
honours,  and  ancestry,  is  married  to  a  beautiful 
"Woman,  wiiom  he  loves  doatingly,  but  of  whose 
affections  he  is  not  possessed.  A  viilaiious  brother 
instils  into  his  mind  jealousy  of  a  cavalier  to  whom 
the  countess  had  formerly  been  attached.  Orazio 
causes  the  supposed  paramour  to  be  murdered  in 
the  presence  of  the  lady,  wlio  also  dies :  he  then 
Jlies  from  his  country  with  feelings  of  desperation 
thus  forcibly  described  ; — 

bail  bcramu  a  kmi]  of  iDtellectusI  ravage ;  a  being  that,  nicb 


only  for  hia 


Oh  I  that 
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nQtldi  in  thought,  xitfaaut  cunuioaineM  of  teJiel, 
tiread  of  pnuning.      1  had  nothing  to  ueEk,  nulhing 


In  this  maniac  state  lie  reaches  an  uninhabited 
islei  in  the  Grecian  archipelago,  wliere,  fnim  a 
conversation  accidently  overheard  between  two 
assassins  sent  by  his  brother  to  murder  him,  the 
wretched  Orazio  learns  the  innocence  of  bis  vie- 
tims,  and  the  full  extent  of  hia  misery.  He  con- 
trives to  murder  his  murderers,  nod  the  efFect  of 
the  subsequent  discovery  upon  his  feelings  is  de- 
scribed in  a  strain  of  Innguai^e,  which  we  were 
alternately  tempted  to  admire  as  sublime  and  to 
reprobate  as  bombastic 

Orazio  determines  on  revenge,  and  his  plan  is 
diaboltcallyhorrid.  He  resolves  toaccomplish  the 
murder  of  his  treacherous  brother,  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  supposed  death,  bad  now  assunied 
the  honours  of  the  family  ;  and  he  further  deter- 
mined that  this  act  of  vengeance  siiould  be  perpe- 
trated by  tiie  hands  of  that  very  brother's  own 
suns,  two  amiable  youths,  who  had  no  cloud  upon 
their  character,  excepting  an  attachment  to  myste- 
rious studies,  and  a  strong  propensity  to  aupersti- 

We  do  not  mean  to  trace  this  agent  of  ven- 
geance through  the  various  devices  and  stratagems 
by.  which  he  involved  in  his  toils  his  unsuspecting 
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iiepbeH'R,  oseumed  in  tlieii-  apprehension  the  cha* 
racti^r  of  an  inleniiil  n^ent,  and  decoyed  them  fint 
to  meditate  upon,  and  at  length  actually  to  perpe- 
trate, the  parricide  which  was  the  crown  and  sum- 
mit of  hia  wishes.  The  doctrine  of  fatalism,  on 
which  he  principally  relied  for  reconciling'  his  vio- 
tims  tAi  Ilia  purpose,  is  in  various  passages  detailed 
with  mudi  gloomy  and  terrifiu  eloquence.  The 
rest  of  his  machinery  is  composed  of  handitti, 
dungeons,  inquisitors,  trap'doorS)  ruins, 
-passages,  soothsayers,  and  all  the  usual 
from  the  property-room  of  Mrs 
RaddifFe.  The  horror  of  tlie  piece  is  completed 
by  the  murderer  discovering  that  the  youtlis  whom 
lie  has  taken  such  pains  to  involve  in  parricide  are 
not  the  sons  of  hig  brother,  but  his  own  oKpring 
by  his  iintbrtunate  wife.  We  do  not  dwell  upon 
any  of  tliese  particulars,  hecause  the  observatiODft 
which  we  have  to  hazard  upon  this  neglected  iiovel 
apply  to  a  numerous  class  of  the  same  kind,  and 
because  the  incidents  are  such  as  are  to  be  found  in 
most  of  them. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  disapprove  of  the 
mode  introduced  by  Mrs  Radcliffe,  and  followed 
by  Mr  Mwphy  and  her  other  imitators,  by  winding 
np  their  »t<)ry  with  a  solution  by  which  all  the  in- 
cidents, appearing  t  partak  f  the  mystic  and 
marvellous,  are  re    1     d  h  y   imple  and  natu- 

ral causes.     This  u      o  savour  of  the 

precaution  of  Snug  he  J    n  r,  rather,  it  ii  as 

if  the  mechanist,  nh        I      p  n    mime  was  over, 
■hould  turn  his  s  I  my  side  without)" 
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and  expose  the  mechanicnl  nids  by  which  the  deln- 
nans  were  accomplished.      In  one  respect,  indeedj 
it  is  worse  mismana^ment ;  because  liie  under-  _ 
Ktaniiing  spectator  mig-ht  be  in  Bome  degree  gTati>'  1 
fied  by  the  view  of  engioes  wliich,  however  rude,  ' 
■were  well  adapted  to  produce  the  effects  which  he 
had  witnessed.  But  the  machinery  of  the  Castle  of 
Montorio,  when  exliibited,  is  wholly  inadequate  to 
tbe  gigantic  operations  ascribed  to  it.     There  is  a 
total  and  absolute  disproportion  between  the  canse 
and  effect,  which  must  disgust  every  reader  much 
more  tltun  if  he  were  lefl  under  the   delusion   of 
ascribing  tlie  whole  to  Eupernatural  agency.     The 
latter  resource   lias   indeed   many  disadvantages  ; 
some  of  whtcji  we  shall  briefly  notice.     But  it  is 
an  admitted  espedient ;  appeals  to  the  belief  of  all 
ages  but  onr  own  ;  and  still  produces,  when  well 
managed,  some  efieet  even  upon  those  who  are 
most  disposed  to  conlemn  its  influence.     We  can 
therefore  allow  of  supernatural  agency  to  a  certain  j 
extent   and  for  an  nppropriate  purpose,  but  we  I 
sever  can  consent  that  the  effect  of  such  agenqr    ' 
shall  be  finally  attributable  to  natural  causes  totally     ' 
inadequate  to  its  production.     We  can  believe,  for 
example,  in  Macbeth's  witches,  and  tremble  at  their 
spells ;  but  had  we  been  informed,  in  the  oonclusion 
«f  the  piece,  that  they  were  only  three  of  his  wife's 
chamber- maids  disguised  for  the  purpose  of  impo- 
sjng  on  tite  Thane's  credulity,  it  would  have  added 
little  to  the  credibility  of  the  story,  and  entirely 
deprived  it  of  the  interest.    In  like  manner  we  fling 
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back  upon  the  Radtliffe  suliool  their  flitt  nnd  ridi- 
culous explanations,  ami  plainly  ttll  them  thnt  they 
must  either  confino  themselves  to  ordinary  and 
find  adequate  causes  for  those 
's  in  which  they  love  lo  inrolve 
ird  on  tliis  subject.  We  knoiv 
of  the  present  day  expects  er 
I  be  perused  oftener  than  unee ; 
but  as  there  may  be  here  and  there  a  maiden  aunt 
in  a  family,  for  whose  advantage  it  must  be  again 
read  over  by  the  young  lady  who  has  already  de- 
Toured  it  in  secret,  we  advise  them  to  consider 
how  much  they  suffer  from  their  adherence  to  this 
□nfortunate  system.  We  will  instance  the  incident 
of  the  black  veil  in  the  cjistle  of  Udolpho  Atten- 
tion is  excited,  and  afterwards  recalled,  by  a  hun- 
dred indirect  artifices,  to  the  dreadful  and  unex' 
plained  mystery  whicli  the  heroine  had  seen  beneath 
it ;  and  which,  after  all,  proves  to  be  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  waxen  dull.  This  trick  may  indeed 
for  once  answer  the  writer's  purpose  ;  and  has,  we 
suppose,  cost  many  an  extra  walk  to  the  circiiladiig 
library,  and  many  a  curse  upon  the  malicious  con- 
current who  always  has  the  fourth  volume  in  hand. 
But  it  is  as  impossible  to  reperuse  the  book  with- 
out feelings  the  contempt  awakened  by  so  pitiful  a 
contrivance  as  it  is  for  »  child  to  regain  itsoriginal 
respect  for  King  Solomon  after  he  has  seen  the 
monarch  disrobed  of  all  his  gloiy,  and  deposited  in 
the  same  box  with  Punch  and  his  wife.  And,  In 
fact,  we  feel  inclined  to  abuse  the  author  in  snch  a 
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'case  as  the  watch  do  Harlequin,  when  they  find  out 
his  trick  of  frightening  them  by  mimicking  the 
report  of  a  pistol. 

"  Faquin,  maraud,  pendard,  impudent,  temeraire, 
Vous  osez  nous  faire  peur !  '* 

In  the  second  place,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
terrors  of  this  class  of  novel  writers  are  too  accu- 
mulated and  unremitting.  The  influence  of  fear 
■  *-^nd  here  we  -extend  our  observations  as  well  to 
those  romances  which  actually  ground  it  upon 
siap^matnral  prodigy  as  to .  those  which  attempt  a 
subsequent  explanation — is  indeed  a  faithful  and 
legitimate  key  to  unlock  every  source  of  fancy 
mad  of  feeling.  Mr  Murphy's  introduction  is 
expressed  with  the  spirit  and  animation  which, 
though  often  misdirected,  pervade  his  whole  work. 

**  I  question  whether  there  be  a  source  of  emotion  in  the 
•  IRhole  mental  frame  so  powerful  or  universal  as  the  fear  arising 
from  chjects  of  invisible  terror.  Perhaps  there  is  no  other  that 
has  been,  at  some  period  or  other  of  life,  the  predominant  and 
indelible  sensation  of  every  mind,  of  every  class,  and  under  every 
wcamstance.  Love,  supposed  to  be  the  most  general  of  passions, 
lia9  certainly  been  felt  in  its  purity  by  very  few,  and  by  some  not 
at  all,  even  in  its  most  indefinite  and  simple  state. 

**  The  same  might  be  said,  a  fortiori^  of  other  passions.  But 
'•mho  is  there  that  has  never  feared  ?  Who  is  there  that  has  not 
iBToluatarily  remembered  the  gossip's  tale  in  solitude  or  in  dark- 
ness ?  Who  is  there  that  has  not  sometimes  shivered  under  an 
influence  he  would  scarce  acknowledge  to  himself  ?  I  might  trace 
ftiiis  passion  to  a  high  and  obvious  source. 

'*  It  is  enough  for  my  purpose  to  assert  its  existence  and  pre- 
Yalency,  which  will  scarcely  be  ^sputed  by  those  who  remember 
it.  It  is  absurd  to  depreciate  this  passion,  and  deride  its  influence. 
'It  is  not  the  weak  and  trivial  impulse  of  the  nursery,  to  be  for- 
gotten and  scorned  by  manhood.  It  is  the  aspiration  of  a  spirit; 
'  it  is  the  passion  of  immortals,'  that  dread  and  desire  of  thehr 
final  habitations." — Pref  pp.  4  &  5. 
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We  grant  there  is  mach  tmth  in  this  proposilion 
takea  generally.  Bat  t^e  finest  and  deepest  feel- 
ings are  those  \Thiuh  are  most  easily  exhausted. 
The  chord  which  vibrates  and  sounds  at  a  taucli, 
n  silent  tension  under  continued  pressure. 
Besides,  terror,  as  Bob  Acres  says  of  its  counter- 
part,  courag^e,  will  come  and  go ;  and  few  people 
can  alFurd  timidity  enough  for  the  writer's  purpose 
who  is  determined  on  "  horrifying  "  tiiem  tbrongh 
three  tliick  volumes.  The  vivacity  of  the  emotiaQ 
also  depends  greatly  upon  surprise,  tuid  surprise 
it  be  repeatedly  excited  during  the  perusal  of 
the  same  work.  It  i^i  said  respecting  the  cmel 
punishment  of  breaking  aliv«  upon  the  wheel,  the 
sufferer's  nerves  are  su  much  jarred  by  the  first 
Mow,  that  he  feels  comparatively  little  pain  boat 
those  which  foUoiv.  There  is  something  of  this 
ral  feeling ;  nor  do  we  see  a  better  reBiedy 
for  it  than  to  recommend  the  cessation  of  these 
experiments  upon  the  public,  until  their  senslbilitf 
shall  hare  recovered  its  original  tone.  The  taste 
for  the  marvellous  has  been  indeed  compared  to  the 
habit  of  drinking  ardent  licjnors.  But  it  fortunate- 
ly differs  in  having  its  limits  :  he  npon  whom  one- 
dram  does  not  produce  the  effect,  can  xttahi  the 
desired  degree  of  inebriation  by  doubling  tlie  dose. 
But  when  we  liave  ceased  to  start  at  one  ghost, 
ve  are  callous  to  the  exhibition  of  a  whole  Pande- 
nionium.  In  short,  the  sensation  is  generally  as 
transient  as  it  is  powerful,  and  commonly  depends 
upon  some  alight  circumstaacei  which  cannot  be 
repeated. 


■IB  in'i.      We  have  nippMi  fall  nilh  horroit! 

eu,  nOH  familiar  to  out  ihoughti, 

ice  BUrt  us."  \_aiacbeth,  act  v.  jc.  S.] 

These  appear  to  us  the  greatest  diaadvant^es 
under  whiuh  any  mitlior  must  at  present  struggle, 
who  chooses  supernatural  terror  for  his  engine 
of  moring  the  passions.  We  dare  not  call  them 
insurmounlable,  for  hoiv  shall  we  dare  to  liinit  the 
efforts  of  genius,  or  sLut  against  its  possessor  any 
avenue  to  tlie  human  heart  or  its  passions  P  Mr 
Murphy  himself,  for  aught  we  know,  may  be  des- 
tined to  show  us  the  prudence  of  this  qualifica- 
tion. He  possesses  a  strong  and  vigorous  fancy, 
with  great  command  of  language.  He  has  indeed 
regulated  his  incidents  upon  those  of  others,  and 
therefore  added  to  the  imperfections  which  we 
have  pointed  out,  the  want  of  originality.  But  hi» 
feeling  and  conception  of  cfiaracter  are  his  own, 
and  from  these  we  judge  of  his  powers.  In  truth, 
we  rose  from  his  strange  chaotii-  novel  romance  as 
from  3  cunfused  and  feverish  dream,  unrefreshed 
and  unamused,  yet  strongly  impressed  hy  many  at-. 
the  ideas  which  had  been  so  vaguely  and  wildly  ' 
presented  to  our  imagination. 

It  remains  to  notice  the  pieces  of  poetry  scattered 
through  these  volumes,  many  of  wliich  claim  our 
attention;  but  we  cannot  stop  to  criticise  them. 
There  is  a  wild  and  desultory  elegy,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  305-309,  wliicli,  though  not  always  strictly 
metrical,  has  passages  of  great  pathos,  as  well  a» 
bucj.     If  the  author  of  it  be  indeed,  as  he  des- 
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cribes  himself,  yonng'  anil  inexperienced,  withoni 
literary  friend  or  counsellor,  we  earnestly  exhort 
him  to  seek  one  on  wbo^e  taste  and  judgment  he 
can  rely.  He  is  now  like  an  untutored  colt,  wast- 
ing his  beet  vigour  in  irregnkr  efforts,  withoat 
either  grace  or  object ;  but  there  is  much  in  these 
Tolames  which  promises  a  career  that  may  at  some 
future  time  astonish  the  public. 


ARTICLE  VII. 

S ;  OR.  POUR  ET  CONTRE. 


I 


liVomfm  or.  Four  el  Cmiire:  A  Tale.  Bi/ the  AMar  of 
Bebtham,  Lc  From  the  Edinburgh  Review,  Jane. 
ISIS.] 

The  author  of  a  successful  tragedy  has,  in  ihe 
general  decay  of  the  dramatic  art  which  marks  our 
ttge,  a  good  right  to  assume  that  distinction  in  his 
titlepage,  and  claim  the  attention  due  to  superior 
and  acknowledged  talent.  The  faults  of  Bertram 
are  those  of  an  ardent  and  inexperienced  author ; 
but  its  beauties  are  undeniably  of  a  high  order  ; 
and  tlie  dramatist  who  lias  been  successful  in  exci- 
ting pity  and  terror  in  audiences  assembled  to  gapo 
and  stare  at  shows  and  processions,  rather  than  to 
weep  or  tremble  at  the  conruUions  of  humtui jp 
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llion,  has  a  title  to  the  early  and  respectful  attention 
of  the  critic. 

Mr  Maturin,  the  acknowledged  author  of  Ber^ 
tramy  a  tragedy,  is  a  clergyman  on  the  Irish  esta- 
blishment, employed  chiefly,  if  we  mistake  not,  in 
the  honourable   task   of  assisting   young  persons 
during  their  classical  studies  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.      He  has  been  already  a  wanderer  in  the 
field  of  fiction,  and  is  the  author  of  the  House  of 
Montorio,  a  romance  in  the  style  of  Mrs  Radcliffe, 
the  Wild  Irish  Boy^  and  other  tales.^     The  pre- 
sent work  is  framed  upon  a  different  and  more 
interesting  model,    pretending  to   the    merit  of 
describing  the  emotions  of  the  human  heart,  rather 
than  that  of  astonisliing  the  reader  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  imaginary  horrors,  or  the  singular  combi- 
nations of   marvellous   and  perilous   adventures. 
Accordingly,  we  think  we  can  perceive  m^irks  of 
greater    care   than   Mr    Maturin   has   taken   the 
trouble  to  bestow  upon  his  former  works  of  fiction ; 
and  that  which  is  a  favourite  with  the  author  him- 
self, is  certainly  most  likely  to  become  so  with  the 

'  [The  Rev.  Charles  Robert  Maturin,  curate  of  St  Peter's*. 
.  Dublin,  an  eccentric  character,  but  a  man  of  genius,  shared  the 
Qtaal  fate  of  irregular  and  incoherent  genius,  in  a  continued  family 
warfare,  with  **  elegant  desires, "  poverty,  and  bailiffs.  He  died  in 
October,  1824.  Besides  the  present  and  preceding  articles  of  re> 
.  yjew,  Mr  Maturin  published  tales,  called,  The  Milesian  Chief,  4 
Toll. ;  The  Wild  Irish  Boy,  3  vols. ;  Melmoth  the  Wanderer, 
4  vols. ;  and  The  Albigenses,  4  vols. ;  two  Tragedies^- ^ertraTf^ 
WmI  Bfantteli  The  Universe,  a  Poem;  aud  two  volumes  of  sermons. 
Among  other  fantastic  humours  of  this  gentleman,  it  is  said  that 
when  he  wished  his  family  to  be  aware  that  the  Jit  was  on  him^ 
ho  used  to  stick  a  wafer  on  his  forehead.  J 
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pablio  and  with  tlie  critic.    Upon  his  Former  worki. 


iiithor  has,  i 
severe  sentence. 
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The  preface  concludes  with  an  assiir:tnce,  that 
the  author  will  never  trespass  agnin  in  this  kind; — a 
proiDbie  or  threat  which  i«  as  often  made  and  as 
often  broken  as  lovers'  tows,  and  whidt  the  reader 
has  no  reason  to  desire  should  in  the  present  case 
be  more  scrnpulously  adhered  to,  than  by  other 
aathora  of  ancient  and  modern  celebrity.  Let  us 
only  see,  what  the  work  really  deserves,  a  favour- 
able reception  from  the  public ;  and  we  trust  Mr 
Mitturin  may  be  moved  once  more  to  resume  a 


species  of  composition  so  easy  I 
fancy  and  ready  powers,  so  delightful  to  tlie  niiine- 
TWii  class  of  readers,  who  hare  Gray's  authority  foe 
supposing  it  no  bad  emblem  of  paradise  to  lie  all 
day  on  a  conch  and  read  new  novels. 

In  analyzing  Women,  we  are  tempted  to  Iwsi- 
tate  which  ead  of  the  talc  we  should  b(^a  with. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  author  to  wrap  up  hia  nar- 
ratiTe  in  mystery  during  its  progress,  to  witlnlraw 
tb«  veil  from  his  mystery  with  caution,  and  inch  as 
it  were  by  inchrand  to  protract  as  long  aa  possible 
the  trying  crisis  "when  any  render  of  common 
sagacity  may  foresee  the  inevitable  conclusion;" 
a  period  after  which  neither  interest  of  diali^ne 
nor  splendour  of  description,  neither  marriage 
dresses,  nor  settlement  of  esbites,  can  protract  the 
attention  of  tli«  thorongh-bred  norel  reader.  The 
critie  has  an  interest  tlie  very  reretse  of  this.  It 
is  luabtiainess  to  make  all  things  brief  and  plain  ta 
the  most  ordinary  comprehension.  He  is  a  malta-- 
o^&et  sort  of  person,  wh«,  stadious  only  to  be 
bri^  and  intelligiUe^  commences  with  the  com- 
neacement,  aecortling-  to  the  inatraetions  of  the 
gimt  Moutineai^  "  que  torn  ces  re«rit»  qni  com- 
mescent  par  le  milieu  tie  font  qa'einbrouiticr  Pima- 
^natton."  It  is  rery  tnte,  that,  in  thus  exercising- 
oar  privrle^e,  the  author  has  something  to  complain 
afc  We  tm-n  his  wit  the  seamy  side  without, 
explain  all  his  machinpry,  and  the  principles  on 
which  it  moves  before  he  causes  it  to  play;  and, 
like  the  persecution  which  the  pettyjealonsy  of  his 
^eat   tieiglibours   at  HagUiy  exercised  on  poor 
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Siienstone,  it  seems  hs  if  we  perversely  conducted 
■  renders  to  ineonvenient  points  of  view,  and 
introdated  them  at  tlie  wrongs  end  of  a  walk  tv 
detect  ^deception.  Of  suci)  injuries,  according  to 
Johnson,  the  bnrd  of  the  Leasowes  was  woiit  to 
complain  heavily;  and  perhaps  Mr  Maturin  may 
be  equally  offended  with  us  for  placing  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  book  at  the  beginning  of  our  recital. 
But  "let  the  stricken  deer  go  weep  ;" — tlie  cook 
-wonld  have  more  than  enough  to  do,  who  thought 
it  necessary  to  consult  the  «el  at  which  extremity 
lie  would  like  the  flaying  to  begin. 

There  was  then  once  upon  a  time,  in  a  remote 
province  of  Ireland,  a  certain  man  of  wealth  and 
wickedness,  who  combined  the  theory  of  infidelity 
with  the  practice  of  the  most  unbounded  libertinism. 
By  one  of  liis  mistresses,  a.  female  of  a  wild  and 
enthusiastic  character,  who,  though  she  had  sacri- 
ficed her  virtue,  retained  the  most  bigoted  attach- 
ment to  the  Catholic  religion,  this  person  had  a 
beautiful  and  gifted  daughter.  The  unfortunate 
mother,  sensible  of  the  dangers  which  the  child 
must  incur  under  the  paternal  roof,  was  detected 
in  an  attempt  to  remove  it  elsewhere,  and  driven 
by  violence  from  the  bouse  of  her  paramour;  not, 
however,  before  she  had  poured  upon  him  and  His 

L innocent  ofiMpring,  a  curse  the  most  solemn,  bitter 
and  wild  that  ever  passed  the  lips  of  a  huroau 
being.  The  daughter  was  bred  up  in  the  midst  of 
luicury,  and  sedulously  instructed  in  hU  that  could 
improve  an  excellent  understanding,  by  teachers  of. 
every  language,  and  masters  of  every  art.  At  tbt. 
i— 
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early  age  of  fifteen,  her  chief  instructor 
ardiii  and  accomplished  Italian,  who  abuKed  lus 
trust,  and  seduced  his  pupil  into  a  private  tnar- 
riage.  A  female  oliild  was  Uie  consequence  of  this 
union,  and  occasioned  its  being  discovered.  Tha 
father  was  inexorahle,  and  drove  the  daughter  from 
htg  presence ;  while  the  sordid  husband,  disappoint- 
ed in  itis  avaricious  views,  tore  l^e  child  from  the 
motlier,  retnrned  it  upon  the  hands  of  his  relentless 
patron,  carried  off  his  wife  to  Italy;  and  turned  to 
profit  her  brilliant  talents  of  every  Idnd,  as  an 
actress  upon  the  public  stage,  v'here  she  became 
the  most  distinguished  performer  by  whom  it  had 
ever  been  trod.  Ttie  selfish  liusband,  or  rather 
tyrant,  by  whose  instructions  she  had  been  taught 
to  attain  this  eminence,  died  at  lengtJi,  when  she 
had  obtained  the  zenitli  of  her  reputation,  and  left 
Zaira  under  the  assumed  title  of  Madame  J>aliaa- 
tiani,  mistress  of  her  own  destiny. 

About  this  period  her  daughter  had  attained  the 
age  of  fifteen  yeari<.  The  infidel  grandfather  had 
put  her,  while  an  infant,  under  the  tharge  of  an 
excellent  woman,  the  wife  of  a  wealthy  banker. 
Both  professed  evangelical  doctrines,  or  what  is 
technically  called  Galvinistic  Methodism.  Eva  was 
bred  up  in  the  same  tenets,  shared  their  religiom, 
gloomy,  and  sequestered  life,  and  passed  for  the 
niece  of  Mr  and  Mra  Wentworth.  Tlie  grand- 
father  made  large  remittances,  whidi  reconciled 
the  banker  to  this  adoption  ;  the  heart  of  hia  mere 
amiable  wife  was  won  by  the  beauty  and  engaging' 
disposition  of  her  youtliful  ward. 

TOL.  ivm.  M 
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A  dang'er,  however,  liovered  over  Eva,  from  the 
atiperstitiouB  and  frnutii:  obstinacy  of  lier  grand- 
mother, who,  OS  Zaira  was  beyond  her  reach,  had 
transferred  to  Cva  tlie  anxious  nnd  unhesitating 
zeal  with  which  t^he  laboured  to  make  acquisition 
of  the  souls  of  her  descendants  for  the  henefit  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  Reduced  by  choice  more 
than  necessity  to  the  situation  of  a  wandering 
beggar,  this  woman  retained,  it  seems,  amid  her 
insanity,  the  power  of  laying  schemes  of  violenoe; 
and,  amongst  her  rags,  poasessed  the  means  of  car- 
rying them  into  execution.  She  contrived  fonubly 
to  carry  off  her  grand-daughter  Eva,  and  to  plRCe 
her  in  a  larriage,  which  was  to  transjiort  her  to  an 
obscure  hut  in  the  ricinity  of  Dublin. 

These  events  compose  the  underground  or  base- 
ment story  of  the  narrative,  to  wliich  tjie  antboi 
introduces  his  company  last  of  all,  although  we  have 
thought  proper  to  show  its  secret  recesses,  and  tlie 
machinery  which  they  contain,  before  examiniag 
the  superstructure. 

Without  a  metaphor  the  novel  thus  commences. 
De  Coarcy,  a  youlh  of  large  property,  of  talents 
and  of  viitue,  fair  and  graceful  in  person,  and  cul- 
tivated in  taste  and  understanding,  but  of  a  dispo- 
sition at  once  fickle  and  susceptible,  appears  as  the 
hero  of  the  tale.  In  his  sevonteentli  year,  be  is 
about  to  enter  himself  a  student  in  Clirist-Cbturdi 
College.  The  breaking  down  of  a  carriage  had 
rendered  him  a  pedestrian ;  and  as  he  made  iat 
approach  tu  the  capital  of  Irehmd  through  the 
slindes  of  a  delightful  summer  night,  the  chaise 
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passes  him,  in  which  ruffians,  hired  as  we  have 
seen  by  no  desperate  admirer,  as  is  usual  on  such 
^^ccasions,  but  by  her  old  frantic  grandmother,  are 
In  the  act  of  transporting  Eva  into  the  power  of 
that  person.  To  hear  the  cry  of  a  female  in  dis- 
tress, and  to  pursue  the  ravishers,  although  upon 
ibotf  was  one  and  the  same  thing.  An  interesting 
rimd  animated  account  of  the  chase  is  given,  ren- 
dered more  true  by  the  knowledge  of  the  localities 
^^^xhibited  by  the  author.  De  Courcy,  losing  and 
recovering  the  object  of  his  pursuit  as  the  carriage 
ioatstrips  him  in  speed  or  is  delayed  by  accident, 
follows  them  through  the  Phoenix  park,  and  along 
i^e  road  to  Chapel- Izod.  Here,  in  a  miserable 
cottage,  he  lights  at  last  upon  the  object  of  his 
^rsuit,  in  the  keeping  of  the  old  hag  by  whose 
^iMOomplices  she  had  been  carried  off,  and  who, 
*#fcile  they  were  absent  about  the  necessary  repairs 
i^  some  damage  sustained  by  the  carriage,  awaited 
^tiieir  return  to  carry  her  to  some  place  of  gi'eater 
security.     She  is  thus  forcibly  described. 

"Charles,  who  knew  not  what  to  answer,  advanced  ;  a  woman 
^IMI  ttarted  forward  from  a  dark  corner,  and  stood  wildly  before 
lam,  88  if  wishing  to  oppose  him,  she  knew  not  how.  She  was 
a  finghtful  and  almost  supernatural  object ;  her  figure  was  low, 
aoA  she  was  evidently  very  old ;  but  her  muscular  strength  and 
If^vity  were  so  great,  that,  combined  with  the  fantastic  wildness 
4if  her  motions,  it  gave  them  the  appearance  of  the  gambols  of  a 
liideoiis  fairy.  She  was  in  rags;  yet  their  arrangement  had 
■omething  of  a  picturesque  effect.  Her  short  tattered  petticoats, 
«f  all  colours  and  of  various  lengths,  depending  in  angular  shreds, 
.iMT  red  cloak  hanging  on  her  back,  and  displaying  her  bare  bony 
arms,  with  hands  whose  veins  were  like  ropes,  and  fingers  like 
talons  ;  her  naked  feet,  with  which,  when  she  moved,  she  stamped, 
jiifflped,  and  beat  the  earth  like  an  Indian  squaw  in  a  war  dance  ^ 
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The  threats  of  thia  demoniacal  personag:*  were 
insufficient  to  deter  De  Courcy  from  forcing  big 
way  to  tiie  interior  of  the  hut,  where  he  beheld  ft 
beautifid,  hut  almost  i&anhnate  form,  lie  stretched 
on  a  wretched  pallet.  Upon  De  Cuurcys  attempt 
to  remote  her,  the  frantic  guardian  ugain  breaks 
into  a  transport  of  rage,  which,  however,  does  not 
prevent  liim  from  accomplishing'  his  purpose  amid 
the  dire  curses  which  she  heaped  upon  him,  and 
which  are  expressed  in  a  tone  of  energy  whioh 
marks  the  dialogue  of  this  author. 

"  Take  her,  tike  bet  from  me  if  you  will,  but  lake  my  cunt 
with  you  ;  it  will  be  heavier  an  your  heart  than  bor  Height  ii  m 
;DUr  arm.  1  oeyer  cursed  iba  griH  but  it  withered,  or  Ih*  a^ 
E  they  piaad  and 


Now 


>u  follow 


ingh. 


way  lik. 


\a  the  churchyard,  a; 


gnvo  wiahing  it  nai  dug 
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Unappalled  by  these  d*;nuncial;ions  of  foture  vera- 
mce,  De  Courcy  cunveyed  Eva  in  liis  arnis  to  & 
place  of  aufety,  and  found  tlie  meang  of  restoring' 
her  to  lier  guardians  tlie  Wentworths.  Tlie  seeds 
«f  a  fever  which  had  lurked  in  his  constitution  had 
been  called  into  action  by  De  Courcy's  exertions 
npon  tills  memorable  night.  On  his  recovery,  a 
A'iend  and  fellow -st  ad  en  t,  himself  something  of  a 
Methodist,  conducts  bim  to  a  place  of  worship  fr&- 
t|nented  by  those  who  held  that  persuasion,  when 
he  finds  himself  unexpectedly  seated  close  to  that 
lovely  vision  which  he  had  seen  but  briefly  on  the 
nig'ht  when  he  released  her,  and  which  had  never- 
theless haunted,  ever  since,  not  merely  the  deliri- 
ous dreams  of  his  fever,  but  llie  more  sober  mo- 
ments of  his  reconvalescence.  He  is  invited  to  the 
house  of  her  guardians,  where  the  society  and  con- 
versation is  described  with  the  pencil  of  a  master. 
The  various  effect  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  which 
they  professed,  is  described  as  they  affected  Mrs 
Wentworth,  a  woman  of  strong  sense,  rigid  rec- 
titude, and  a  natural  warmth  of  temper  which 
religion  had  subdued  ;  her  husband,  a  cold-hearted 
Pfaarisee,  whose  head  was  so  full  of  theology,  that 
his  beart  had  no  room  for  Christian  charity  or 
human  feeling;  and  Mr  Macowen,  a  preacher  of 
the  sect,  a  sensual  hypocrite,  whose  disgusting 
attributes  are  something  too  forcibly  described. 
The  conversation  of  such  a  society  was  limited  to 
evangelical  subjects  i  or  whatever  appeared  to 
diverge  from  the  only  tolerated  topic,  was  brought 
back  to  it  by  main  force,  according  to  the  inannec 
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n  which  the  preachers  of  the  seventeenth  centnry 

rituahzed  all  tenipural  incidents  and  occupatioiu, 

'  rather  degraded  doctrines  of  the   highest  and 

"mport,  by  tlie  hase  comparisons 

and  associations  witli  whicli  they  dared  to  inter- 

e  them. 

>d  loqeasantly  of  ibe  '  picclion  of  piee  ;■  bis 

eel  not  to  have  room  far  inulber  idea;  cv(r> 

not  bggin,  ended  nitb  the  tiine  pbrue,  ind 

.       iject   only   h     "     '  ■■--■• 

Thorpe's 

and  niHrited  panegyric. — '  Very  hue,'  uid  he  ;  'but — ■ — Did 

jau  think  there  w»  eaoDgli  of  election  in  it  ? '     A  late  work  id 

^m  the  ume  author  (bis  clever  pimphlet  on  the  Caibolic  petillvn) 

^L  ou  mealion«l.— '  But  does  he  eay  any  thiiigof  election  iait?  ' 

^M  —•  There  was  no  oppnrtuuily,'   uid  Mi  Wenloortb '  Then 

^H  he  should  bsVE  made  une^Ab,  I  mould  giva  very  little  far  ■  book 

^M  that  did  not  auert  the  election  of  grace  I  '     Once  lealsd  in  hit 

^H  election- saddle,  he  posted  do  with  sUrming  Bpeed,  and  ended  dilh 

^H  decisTing,  that  Eliiha  Coles  on  Cod's  SovBieigntj,  wai  wotA 

^H  all  the  divinity  that  ever  use  mitten.   *  I  have  a  large  collecticn 

^H  of  the  wntki  of  godly  writers, '  said  he,  (urniog  to  De  CourcT. 

^H  '  but  not  one  nork  that  ever  was,  oonid  I  resign  for  that  of 

^H  Eliiba  Coles.'—'  Won't  you  except  the  Bible  ?  '  laid  De  Courev, 

^H  amiting.— '  Ob,   yes— iTie  Bible— sy,  In  be   sure,  tba  Bible.'' 

^H  —and  he  CDolinued  to  mutter  tomctbiDg  iibaut  Elleha  Colea  on 
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comparing  the  respective  progress  tbey  had  made  in  the  conver- 
lion  of  some  of  their  relations.  They  spoke  on  this  subject  witK 
«  familiarity  that  certainly  made  De  Courcy  start.-—*  My  aunt  is 
.i^ost  entirely  converted,*  said  one.  *  She  never  goes  to  church 
now,  though  she  never  missed  early  prayers  at  St  Thomas's  for 
forty  years  before.  Now,'  with  a  strange  sort  of  triumph,  '  now, 
is  your  sister  converted,  as  much  as  that  ?  * — '  Yes — yes — she  is.* 
answered  the  other,  eagerly ;  *  for  she  burned  her  week's  pre- 
paration yesterday,  and  my  mother's  too  along  with  it.'  "—Vol.  L 
64-67-. 

De  Courcy  in  vain  attempted  to  assimilate  ids 
conversation  to  that  of  the  party,  by  quoting  such 
religious  works  as  were  known  to  him.  The  chill- 
ing words  "  Arminian "  or  "  heterodox "  were 
applied  to  those  popular  preachers  whose  sermons 
he  ventured  to  quote ;  and  even  Coelebs  was  appeal* 
ed  to  without  effect,  as  he  was  given  to  understand 
that  Hannah  More,  however  apostolical  in  the  eyes 
.  of  Liord  Orford,  was  held  light  in  the  estimation  of 
'  the  present  system.  Thus  repulsed  from  the  socie- 
ty of  the  gentlemen— > 

**  When  he  arrived  in  the  drawingroom,  the  same  monoto- 
MNis  and  repulsive  stillness ;  the  same  dry  circle  (in  whose  verge 
BO  spirit  could  be  raised)  reduced  him  to  the  same  petrifying 
flie£am  with  all  around.  The  females  were  collected  round  the 
tc»>table ;  the  conversation  was  carried  on  in  pensive  whispers ; 
a  large  table  near  them  was  spread  with  evangelical  tracts,  &c* 
Hie  room  was  hung  with  dark- brown  paper ;  and  the  four  un- 
•Buffed  candles  burning  dimly  (the  light  of  two  of  them  almost 
afaKorbed  in  the  dark  baize  Uiat  covered  the  table  on  which  they 
stood),  gave  just  the  light  that  Young  might  have  written  by, 
when  the  Duke  of  Grafton  sent  him  a  human  skull,  with  a  taper 
in  i^  as  an  appropriate  candelabrum  for  his  tragedy  writing-  desk. 
The  ladies  sometimes  took  up  these  tracts,  shook  a  head  of  deep 
omviction  over  their  contents,  laid  them  down,  and  the  same 
stilliifess  recurred.  The  very  hissing  of  the  tea-urn,  and  the 
crackling  of  the  coals,  was  a  relief  to  De  Courcy *s  ears.** — Vol.  i. 
«9,  70. 
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yat withstanding  the  gloom  and  spiritual  pride 
M-hich  she  had  been  educated,  the  beauty  and 
set  dispusition  of  Eva  burned  with  pure  and  pale 
splendour,  like  a  lamp  in  a  sepnlvhre ;  and  De 
Oourcy  nourished  for  her  that  desperate  attachment 
TCith  which  youths  of  seventeen  resign  theBieelT«s 
o  tlie  first  impression  of  the  tender  passion.  Ha 
becomes  in  love — to  pining,  to  sickness,  almost  to 
death;  and  at  length  prevails  upon  his  worthy  and 
a£^ctioflate  guardian  to  make  proposalii  for  liim  to 
the  guardians  of  Eva.  Mr  and  Mrs  Wenlworth 
both  urge  the  utter  impropriety  of  their  connte- 
icing  a  connexion  between  young  persons  so 
opposite  in  religious  opinions;  but  are  gradually 
mpelled  to  give  ground, — the  former  by  consid*- 
ralion  of  De  Conrcy'a  worldly  wealth,  to  wjiich  his 
religions  opinions  had  not  rendered  him  indiffer- 
ent,— and  his  more  amiable  wife,  by  her  compassio 
for  the  state  of  the  young  Eva,  and  her  discovering 
that  he  had  awakened  sentiments  in  the  breast  of 
Eva  corresponding  to  his  own. 

De  Courcy  is  therefore  received,  on  the  footing 
of  an  acknowledged  lover,  into  the  house  of  the 
Wentwortha,  exposed,  however,  to  the  persecutions 
of  the  fatlier  and  many  of  his  visiters,  who  h 
resolved  at  all  rates  to  achieve  his  conversion- 

"  Cbules  at  3rit  yieUei)  from  timidity,  or  uuwarad  &<hb 
complaisance,  but  at  length  found  himself,  bjr  the  portinadt/  nf 
tlu  (Uiputanti,  mcxtriubly  innilved  in  tha  main  at  controt 
Everj  hour  be  vaa  csllad  on  to  diiciua  or  to  dedda  od  | 
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dl  its  dmaions  aad  tubdiTiuoBS,  aad  shades  of  diffirenos,  tbat 

to  lum  to  give  to  siry  nothing  *  a  local  habitation  and  a 
...     «    117^ 


Even  wItob  he  tamed  from  tkis  perseeatioH  to 
Hya,  he  did  not  all  times  find  the  relief  which  he 
eqpeotod.  Her  purity,  her  inexperience,  her  timi- 
dity, and  the  absolute  subjection  of  her  mind  to 
ra^gfioas  feelings  exclusively,  prevented  her  from 

or  returning  the  warmth  of  affection 
whidi  her  lover  r^arded  her.  She  was  cold 
and  oonstrained ;  blamed  herself  for  the  slightest 
dmation  into  worldly  passion  and  human  feeling 
—4a  akmrt,  the  person  in  the  world  least  qualified 
to  return  the  affection  of  an  enthusiastic  young 
Lriiihman,  Her  accomplishments  were  upon  the 
fiMne  narrow  and  constrained  scale  as  her  feelings* 
She  could  discourse  exquisite  music,  but  not  one 
earthly  song ;  and  the  warm  expressions  of  human 
pavion  which  occurred  in  her  evangelical  hymns 
were  only  addressed  to  the  Deity  with  an  amorous 
pastoral  feeling,  which  seemed  to  her  lover  equally 
wmutable  and  nonsensical.  Again,  Eva,  in  her 
little  sphere  of  enjoyments,  cultivated  drawing; 
bat  it  was  only  that  of  fiowers, — objects  as  pure,  as 
hoTy  and  as  inanimate,  we  had  almost  said,  as  her- 
To  feelings  of  imagination  and  passion,  she 
equally  averse  and  impassive ;  and  such  appear- 
ed to  be  the  tranquil  purity  of  her  still  and  orderly 
existence,  that  De  Courcy  felt  it  almost  criminal  to 
strive  to  awaken  her  imagination,  *'  to  delude  her 
with  the  visions  of  fancy  ;"  and  that  it  resembled 
the  attempt  of  the  fallen  angels  in  Milton  to  ^*  min« 
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^H  gle  Strang's  fire  "  with  the  liglits  of  heaven.  He  dill 

^M  his  best,  however,  and  tailed  in  the  aid  of  ancient 

^H  and  modern  bnrds  to  enable  him  to  dispute  the  too 

^H  exclusive  empire  of  heaven  in  her  bosom. 

^^  ^— ^Jf  a  bad  teadAch,'  Baid  Dh  Conrcji  trying  to  ImLlo  awAy  hit 

tfaui  Iboas  bC  thit  diik-browed  ullan  niin.' — '  It  ii  littla  Out- 
Wr,'  said  Evi,  '  tram  what  lips  we  bear  the  truth.  Tha  trat 
wai,   God   i»    Love.'  "_'  Oh,   E™  !  '  igid    Da  Cuorcj,  undir 

tban  tbii  dark-blue  sky.  this  balpiy  ^r,  Ihote  lovely  etari  that 
glitter  like  islandi  of  light  in  an  imiaeBiatable  ouan,  and  pohit 

ue  that  >  G^d  ia  Love  ? '  Wby  must  «e  lesiD  it  is  the  da«!  and 
belled  air  of  a  conventicle,  nith  all  iti  repulsive  acmmjianimsnti 
of  gloomy  lonki,  aombre  liabiti,  dim  lighU,  naaal  bymna?  Are 
these  the  interpreters  the  Deity  employ*  as  (ho  intimalioiu  of  hia 
lave?'—-  They  are,'  iiid  Era,  anakciled to«iaD<ner,buti»Tar 
thus  awikened  Coi  more  than  a  oioment — '  they  are.  For  to  tb« 
poor  ihe  gospel  is  pteached,  and  they  seldom  feci  ary  thing  of 

encounter  it, — to  the  unhappy,  and  they  tannut  tDJoj'  it."  "— 
P.  H2-144. 

It  was  Bcnrce  possible  that  this  confliut  Bbonld 
have  long  continued,  without  the  lover  becoming' 
colder,  and  more  sensible  to  the  various  disagree- 
able points  of  his  situation,  or  tjie  beloved  conde- 
scending to  descend  a  few  steps  to  tvards  earth  irom 
the  point  of  quietism  which  she  occupied.  De 
Courcy  began  to  relax.  Ball-rooms,  billiard-tables, 
and  theatres  disputed  the  charms  even  of  Eva's 


e  he  could  only  enjoy 
„ce  le.,  gl,  " 
Wentworths  ;  and  tben,  alternately  repulseil  by  her 
coldness,  and  exasperated  by  the  officious  zeal  of 
Wentwortli,  or  the  more  studied  insults  of  Mac- 
owen,  who  looked  upon  his  addresses  to  Eva  as 
an  interference  with  liis  own  views.  At  the  mo- 
ment when  lite  irreconcilable  difference  between 
his  sentiments  and  liabilB,  and  thuse  of  all  in  Do* 
miniu  Street,  became  less  capable  of  disguise,  and 
just  as  the  good  man  Wentworth  was  trinmphing- 
in  an  approaching-  controversy,  in  which  a.  Socinian, 
a  Catholic,  an  Arian,  and  an  Arminian  were,  in 
knightly  phrase,  to  keep  the  barriers  against  twelve 
resolute  Catholics,  De  Courcy  discovers  in  the 
papers  the  arrival  of  Madame  Dalmatiani,  the  first 
singer,  as  well  as  the  first  tragic  actress  in  Earope. 
This  lady  was  pronounced,  by  the  general  report 
of  Europe,  to  be  a  Siddons,  a  Catalani,  a  La  Ti- 
ranna,  with  all  the  terrible  Medea  graces,  all  the 
Muses  in  short,  and  all  the  Graces  embodied  in  the 
form  of  3  female  of  exquisite  beauty.  To  Da 
Courcy's  ill-timed  eulogium  on  this  celebrated  per- 
former, Wentworth  answered  in  a  strain  of  triumpii. 
"  Every  histriomastrix,  from  Tertullian  down  to 
Prynne  and  Collier,  might  have  been  raised  from 
Ihe  dead  with  joy.  Me  cursed  stages,  stage-plays 
■t^^e-players,  fre<|tienters  and  abettors,  from  Thes- 
yia  down  to  Mr  Harris  and  the  committee  of  Dro- 
'ly-Lane,  lamp-lighters,  scene-shifters,  and  candle- 
annffers  inclusive,  not  forgetting  a  by-blow  at  De 
Courcy  for  visiting  those  tents  of  Kedar."      The 


d 
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vntnry  of  the  drama  and  its  aboininator  parted  in 
matiial  wrath,  and  De  Courcy  Iiad  an  additional 
motive,  besides  tliuse  of  curiosity  and  interest,  to 
o  the  theatre  :  he  desired  to  sliow  his  independ- 
I,  and  bis  senee  of  Wentworth's  illiberal  pre- 
judices. 

To  the  theatre,  accordingly,  he  went,  and  the 
appearance  and  effect  produced  by  tliis  celebrated 
actress,  is  thus  Tividly  described. 

"  A  brilliint  audlcDCt,  lighEg,  music,  and  tie  niurmur  of  de- 
lighted  gtpeelation,  prcpiceJ  Cbarlt 
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to  sport  among  its  wayiags ;  her  imperial  lovelineaet  at  oaee  at-> 
tractxre  and  commanding,  and  ber  voice  developing  all  that  nature 
«mild  give,  or  art  couM  teach,  maddening  the  ignorant  ivith  the 
discovery  of  a  new  sense,  and  daring  the  scientific  beyond  the 
bounds  of  expectation  or  of  experience -^mocking  their  amaze-' 
ment,  and  leaving  the  ear  breathless — All  these  burst  at  once  on 
Charks,  whose  heart,  and  senses,  and*  mind,  reeled  in  intoxica- 
tioB,  and  felt  pleasure  annihilated  by  its  own  exoess. 

"It  was  for  the  last  scene  she  had  reserved  her  powers— 4lioso 
sMtonishuig  powers  that  could  blend  the  most  exquisite  tones  of 
ndody  with  the  fiercest  agitations  of  passion,  that  could  delight 
dbe  ear^  while  tiiey  shook  the  soul.     She  came  forward,  after 
haviag  stabbed  the  tyrant  to  avenge  the  fate  of  her  lover.     Her 
dress  was  deranged  ^her  long  black  hair  floated  on  her  shoadder» 
—the  flowers  and  diamonds  that  bound  it  were  flung  back — and 
her  bare  arm,  her  6axk  fixed  eyes,  the  unconscious  look  with 
wlttdi  die  grs^ed  the  dagger,  and  the  unfeh  motion  witli  whidi 
from  time  to  time  she  raised  her  hand  to  wipe  off  the  trace  of 
Uood  from  her  pale  forehead,  made  the  spectators  slmost  tremble 
ibr  the  next  victim  of  one  who  seemed  armed  with  the  beauty, 
^ke  fasnens,  and  the  terrors  of  an  avenging  goddess.     Applauses 
^bat  shook  the  house  had  marked  every  scene  but  the  last.   When 
tfie  curtain  dropt,  a  dead  silence  pervaded  the  whole  ^eatre,  and 
a  deep  a^  proclaimed  relief  from  oppression  no  loiter  support- 
able."—Vol  i.  p.  160-164. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  the  intelligent  reader, 
that  this  superb  Queen  of  terror  and  sorrow,  this 
mistress  of  all  the  moyements  of  the  human  hearty 
IS  the  highly  accomplished,  brilliant,  and  fascina- 
ting Zaira,  the  mother  of  the  simple,  retired,  and 
evangelical  Eva;  and  it  can  as  little  escape  his^ 
penetration,  that  she  is  about  to  become  the  uncon- 
scious rival  of  her  unfortunate  child,  in  the  a£Fec- 
tions  of  the  fickle  De  Courcy.  The  death  of  her 
wretched  husband  had  left  Zaira  possessed  of  the 
wealth  which  her  talents  had  acquired,  and  she 
was  now  come  to  Ireland,  with  the  hope  of  obtain* 
log  from  her  father^  some  lights  concerning  the 
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destiny  of  her  infant  cl)ild.  By  his  stern  injnnc* 
tion,  she  retained  her  borrowed  name  and  public 
character- 
Da  Conrcy  had  a  namind  guardian,  a  silly  man 
of  fortune,  called  Sir  Richard  Longwood,  whine 
silly  wife  had  presented  him  with  two  daughters 
whom  we  must  pronounce  rather  too  silly  for  the 
rank  which  they  are  represented  as  holding  in  good 
society.  At  the  house  and  the  parties  of  Lady 
Iiongwood,  De  Courcy  is  tlirown  into  the  society 
of  Zairii,  rendered  doubly  dangerous  by  her  rari- 
ons  talents  and  extent  of  cnltivation,  as  well  as  lier 
brilliancy  of  taste,  feeling,  mind,  and  manners, 
farming  so  strong  a  contrast  with  the  uniform  sim- 
plicity and  limited  chnracter  of  poor  Eva.  Yet  it 
was  £va  wliom  lie  visited  after  the  first  evening 
spent  in  the  fuscinattng  society  of  Zaira,  ere  yet 
he  paid  liis  respects  to  the  syi'en  whose  image  bad 
begun  to  eclipse  her  in  his  bosom. 

"  Eva  nod  W  nunt  wfre  Bt  work:  the  room  nni  large;  &a 


Here  he  asked  for  hooks,  and  had  his  choice  oF 
Sandeman's  Letters,  Boston's  Fourfold  State,  GtU 
on  Isaiah,  or  Owen  on  the  Hebrews.  Milton  was 
the  only  author  of  genius  permitted  to  hold  a  place 
on  these  well-purged  shelves.  Milton,  De  Courcy 
began  to  read,  bnt  was  soon  silenced  by  Mrs  Went- 
worth's  severe  remarks  on  the  lapse  of  that  great 
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poet  into  the  tenets  of  Baxterianism.     The  dulness 
of  the  party  was  disturbed,  not  enlivened,  by  the 
arrival  of  old  Wentworth,  full  primed  for  contro- 
versy,   and  his  pockets  stu£Ped  with   evangelical 
pamphlets.      His  violence  and   prejudices   again 
harry  the  fickle  lover  to  the  house  of  Madame 
Dalmatiani,  where  all  was  light  and  music,    gar- 
lands and  colours,  beauty  and  genius.     The  mis- 
tress passed  through  apartments  filled  with  groupes 
of  the  gay  and  the  learned,  where  speech  was 
without  e£Port,  and  silence  without  ennui ;  where 
rare  volumes,  rich  ornaments,  classical  statues  and 
pictures,  as  well  as  the  number  of  the  attendants 
and  splendour  of  the  establishment,  showed  that 
the  proprietor  was  the  favourite  of  fortune,  as  well 
as  of  nature.     But  her  own  presence  was  the  prin- 
cipal charm.     Her  beauty,  her  musical  talents,  her  ' 
taste,  were  alternately  taxed  for  their  share  of  the 
festival.      She  conversed  with  the   various  pro- 
fessors of  the  arts  of  poetry  and  of  general  litera- 
ture, in  a  style  various,  as  suited  their  different 
pursuits,  like  Cleopatra,  giving  audience  to  each 
ambassador  at  her  court  in  his  own  native  language. 
A  friend,  by  name  Montgomery,  the  same  who 
first  conducted  De  Courcy  to  a  methodist  meeting- 
house, and  who  himself  nourished  a  hopeless,  but 
most  generous  passion  for  Eva,  saw  with  alarm, 
that  De  Courcy  preferred  the  dangerous  mansion  of 
Madame  Dalmatiani,  and  endeavoured,  more  zea- 
lously  than    wisely,    to    reclaim    the    wanderer. 
What  had  Dominic  Street  to  present,  that  could 
be. opposed  to  Zaira's  palace  of  enchanted  enjoy* 
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tnents  ?  At  one  time  a  fierce  controversy  betwixt 
Macowen  and  one  of  his  pnpils,  a  "  babe  in  gnee," 
as  his  spiritaal  guide  termed  tiim,  "  to  be  fed  with 
milk." 

"  He  HU  a  man  turned  of  fifty,  ni  feet  too  inchet  h^li, 
liToid  and  bulky  in  pToportiaa,  with  as  atf^bjlinuq  cnmpl€xiDii,  a 
Toice  of  tbunder,  and  a  tread  that  ahgak  the  loan.  The  coatmt 
irae  unspeakably  tidiculnns.  '  Sabel'  murmured  Ds  Cmmj; 
'Babe!'  (cboed  Mont^mery,  and  bath  had  iDme  difficrity ia 
■ubduing  their    rebeUious  musclus  to  iho  placid  ttagnatiaii  that 

overspread  tha  faces  aroaad  ihem But  lbs  calm  tiaa  of  ahoil 

continuance This  Quinhua  Flestrin,  this  man-iaouataJD  at  a 

catechumen,  cnne,  not  to  lit  with  lovly  docility  at  the  feat  of 
his  teacbeia,  but  ID  prvve  lliat  he  wax  able  In  teach^ian.  If 
he  Ka>  a  babe,  as  De  Cnuruy  taiit,  '  tetchy  and  naynard  nu  hi* 
infancy;'  no  ill-nuraed,  ill-tempered,    caplJauB.  squalling  brit. 


'cavilled  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair.' 

"  Maconen  lost  hia  ground ;  ihi^n  ho  lost  hla  breath ;  thra  fa* 
lost  bis  temper ;  BCJatillaling  eyes^  quiveiiflg  lipsi  and  itreda  fif 
inarmy  red  markins  thrir  broim  cbeeki,  gave  ■igml  of  &erea 
debate.  All  the  neapoas  of  fisably  nrfate  itere  laon  irtm  ia 
the  cambal,  and  certain  norila  that  would  have  led  to  a  diSerant 
termiuation  of  the  dispute  among  men  of  this  Korld,  passed  qotd 
and  high  betHoen  them.  Struck  ■"  ' 
dreary  pause  of  sullen  anger  (nd  relucl 
Re  have  a  irord  of  prayer,'  said  Mr  ^ 
Hatching  them  with  as  ojuch  deliberate  enjoyment  aa  an  tm^eat 
Roman  would  a  spoctade  of  glailiatorB."— P.  23S-S1I. 

A  more  edifying  scene  was  that  of  Eva  henelf 
engnged  in  teacliing  it  school  of  litUe  orphang, 
whom  she  maintained ,  ont  of  her  allowance,  and 
educated  from  her  own  lips.  Yet,  even  amid  tfaii 
most  landeble  employment,  could  the  fantastic  deli- 
cacy of  De  Conrcy,  rendered  more  punctiliong  by 
the  society  of  Zaira,  find  matt«r  of  offence.  The 
dulness  of  the  children,  their  blunders,  their  mio* 


ortb,  nho  had  b 
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gled  brogues,  their  dirt,  and  all  else  that  was 
unpleasing  to  the  sense  and  the  imagination,  ren- 
dered the  task  even  of  clothing  the  naked,  and 
instructing  the  ignorant  and  fatherless,  disgusting 
in  the  eyes  of  a  delicate  and  somewhat  selfish  lover 
of  the  fine  arts. 

These  and  similar  scenes  of  contrast  succeed  to 
each  other  with  great  efiect;  and  the  feeble  and 
vacillating  mind  of  De  Courcy  is  alternately  agi- 
tated by  returning  a£Pection  for  Eva,  aided  by  com- 
passion and  by  a  sense  of  the  cruelty  and  dishonour 
of  deserting  her,  and  by  the  superior  force  of  cha- 
racter of  her  more  accomplished  rival.    It  becomes 
daily  more  and  more  plain,  that  the  weaker  feeling 
must  give  way  to  that  which  was  more  strong  and 
energetic,  especially  when  Zaira,  after  one  or  two 
trying  interviews,  agrees  to  banish  the  name  of 
love  from  their  intimacy,  and  to  term  it  only  an 
intimate  friendship,  resolves  herself  to  adopt  the 
task  of  preceptress  to  the  bride  of  De  Courcy,  and 
transfer  to  her  those  accomplishments  which  too 
visibly  enchanted  the  heart  of  her  susceptible  friend. 
This  specious  arrangement  is  well   ridiculed   by 
Zaira's   correspondent,  a  French  lady  of  fashion, 
having  all  the  frivolity,  the  good  nature,  tlie  tact 
and  perception  of  character  proper  to  one  who  filled 
a  high  place  in  the    Parisian  beau  monde ;    and 
Zaira's  eyes  become  opened  to  the  real  state  of  her 
affections.    Mean  while,  the  continued  operation  of 
contrast  alienates  De  Courcy  still  further  from  the 
gentle  Eva,  and  attaches  him  more  firmly  to  her 
brilliant  rival.      A  thunder-storm  frightens  Eva 

VOL.  XVIII.  N 
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into  a  slate  of  io sensibility.  Another  thunder- 
storm  surprising  a  party  of  plensare,  amid  the 
romanti*!  scenery  of  the  Wickluw  mountains,  givei 
Zaira  the  opportauity  of  exhibiting  courage  at  once 
heroic  and  phllosapliical.  All  circurostanaes  com' 
bine  to  show  that  De  Courcy'a  hastily  formed 
eng^ement  with  Era  will  not  and  cannot  come  to 
a  good  i^ne.  The  fiendish  hag  from  whose  power 
De  Courcy  had  delivered  lier,  appears  upon  the 
soene,  again  and  again  crossing  the  stage  like  wi 
evil' presaging  apparition.  One  of  the  most  fright- 
ful of  these  appeacanoes  takes  place  during  a  gr«3C 
fire  in  Dublin,  to  the  progress  of  wliich  Zaira  and 
De  Cour«y  are  witnesses.  The  scene  is  described 
with  much  terrible  grandeur. 

"  All  wu  life,  though  it  waa  iha  hour  of  repose  ;  and  ill  wu 
linbt.  IsrribLs  light,  thaugh  the  akj  nm  u  dark  u  DcoBmber 

dered  impnnibLa  by  the  crond  ;  and  iflnding  another  way  throng^ 
laoMi  of  nhiuh  ths  caadn  may  bs  spared  the  Damn.  Ibey  got 
into  Fiiduioble  Btreot.  Many  feuful  intlmatiom  of  Iha  du^pr 
■track  them  there._Tha  haUow  tolllog  of  tha  Gre-eafiiiiea,  a» 


t,  threat! 


— thatr 


nible  hallow  knooluiig  on  the  pavsaient.  tn  btink  opeo  ihi 
Fnr  nater,  which  nae  but  imperfectly  supplied; — the  baUi 
I  tha  naigbbanribg  churchM,  3e  Jidm'a,  St  Wflrbur|;fa'fi 
ide's,  aad  the  deep  tremendoua  toll  of  Cluiit-cbanli. 
lingled  wilh,  but  heard  above  all,  as  if  it  summoned  Che  ■uO'einil 
.D  prepare,  not  for  life  bot  foe  death,  and  poured  a  kind  of  dcf- 


n  the  ri  . 

wretched  lane  through  which   they  bad  been  ft 
They  eincrged  fiotn  it ;  and  jnhen  Ihry  did,  thi 
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miitt  MtefanDtci  thickly  fncloKd,  barsl 


lod^i^  :  piled  it  up  in  Ibe  iitTect,  nhero  the  guard  were  vatch- 
iiig  it,  and  dow  But  patienlly  in  the  open  air  tu  at-e  tlieir  babita- 
tiom  redocod  Ed  afebefl,  uuknoiriag  where  thry  ncre  to  ihC  thftlr 
■mill  thai  night. 

"  All  the  building!  in  the  neigbbninhnnd  were  ^ttiHiKlf  illib- 
miDated  b;  the  fire,  and  still  more  ^Irongly  (ihoUKh  parliajly  froa 
tine  to  time)  by  lights  held  out  by  the  inhibitanls  from  theit 
wiodowi,  from  tha  ahapi  to  the-  attiH,  six  ptorin  bigh ;  nad  Iba 
gTDupo  below  flubiog  out  in  the  light,  atid  disappearing  in  lb* 
darlcDHa,   their  upturned  facei,  marked  with  the  abiftlDg  ln«t 


4 


Ami(]gt  this  soene  of  horror  and  subtimity,  msfaea 
&ith  the  bi^ggnr  maniac,  bursting  through  the  crowd 
irith  irreaistible  force,  and  planting  bersdf  opposite 
to  Zaira. 
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aUin,  the  seemed  Gt  CI  >ct  the  propipling  sad  exulting  furj'  wht 

which  his  own  orden  had  kindled,  and  nhich  hii  own  order,  (it 
ie  aid)  forbid  to  be  eitinguiabed.  She  began  ber  ueuil  wild  danee, 
iigardlesa  of  ths  crowd,  and  of  the  terrible  cauie  of  their  asHm- 

beEween  recitative  and  tinging,  that  eeemed  modulated  to  the 
mnuc  of  invisible  nod  infernal  spiriti.  It  was  very  eingulai  gf 
this  woman,  that  though  her  accent  was  perfecilj  Irish,  her  ei- 


low  or  (he  uultitudea  of  Dublin;  all  timea,  eircumstancss,  mi 
peraona  seemed  to  jield  In  the  single,  mysterious,  undefioahW 
ieeling  (hat  alusys  goTerned  and  inspired  her  ;  and  while  it  made 
her  an  nbject  of  eupreme  terror  to  all  others,  made  all  olhen 
objeela  of  supreme  contempt  to  her."— Vol.  iL  pp.  107,  108. 

As  e\\e  nttempted  to  seize  upon  Zaira,  of  whose 
iudiriduality  slie  reUineil  some  im  perfect  recollec- 
tion, she  was  forced  back  by  De  Cotircy. 


Bira;  7_Uave  ye  no  touch  of  nature  in  ye  ?— Oh,  Ihess  hawll 
are  withered,  I>ut  bnn  often  Ihey  liave  ulmped  you  round  that 
white  neck! — Oh,  these  hairs  are  grey,  but  hon  often  ban  Jo« 
played  with  them  nhen  they  were  as  black  and  as  bright  u  jam 


„  if/ore 


-ses  were  prophetic.  Tbe 
departure  of  Zaira  for  tbe  Continent  brought  Die 
Courcy's  apostagy  to  a  (crisis.  Her  fntber  liavkig 
died  suddenly,  deprived  her  of  every  cloe,  as  she  j 
thouglit,  to  discover  where  her  child  existed  i  and  . 
tbe  discovery  of  bow  far  ber  afi'ections  were  like  to    -^ 


^ 
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Lurry  her,  was  another  motive  for  her  departure. 
She  saw  De  Courcy  once  more,  Iiowever,  and  the 
result  of  their  interview  was,  his  obtaining  permis- 
sion to  attend  her  to  the  Continent  on  the  footing 
of  a  companion,  who,  at  the  expiry  of  a  twelvemonth, 
might  daim  possession  of  her  hand.     There  is  a 
letter  of  the  deserted  and  heart-broken  Eva  to  her 
faithless   lover,   which   abounds   with   touches   of 
beautiful  and  natural  feeling.     She  thanked  him 
for  the  wholesome  cruelty  which  had  restored  to 
heaven  a  heart  which,  for  his  sake,  had  begun  to 
iove  the  world.     She  forgave  him,  and  concluded 
with  this  pathetic  prophecy. 

"  You  will  return  in  ipring ;  in  spring,  you  will  be  back 
with  your  triumphant  beautiful  bride  :  perhaps  you  will  visit  this 
room  from  some  lingering  feeling  ;  you  will  see  the  flowers,  the 
books,  the  music  you  once  loved,  aJl  in  their  place,  where  you 
formerly  wished  to  see  them ;  and  perhaps  you  will  ask,  where 
am  /.— *  I  came,'  says  the  eastern  tale  you  told  me,  *  to  the 
tombs  of  my  friends,  and  asked  where  are  they  ?  and  echo  an- 
•wered,  Where  ?  '  "—Vol.  ii.  p.  276. 

•  In  the  hope  of  rendering  her  juvenile  lover  all 
that  was  wortliy,  as  she  already  accounted  him  all 
that  was  amiable,  Zaira  had  yielded  to  the  culpa- 
ble weakness  of  becoming  accessory  to  his  breach 
of  promise.  She  had  not  doubted  that  she  could 
attach  him  to  her  by  the  double  charms  of  beauty 
and  talent,  added  to  those  of  superior  intellect.  But 
Paris — that  Paris  in  which  even  the  lover  of  the 
Princess  of  Babylon  became  disloyal — was  doomed 
to  prove  the  vanity  of  her  expectations. 

The  fidelity  of  a  man  is  like  the  virtue  of  a  female 
when  it  has  succumbed  in  one  temptation, — the 
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sense  of  fine  feeling  is  lost,  and  it  seldom  reaists 
nnotber.  Yet,  we  are  far  from  lliinkino^  the  secoBd 
defection  of  CliRrtes  de  Cuurcy,  amiable  and  gene- 
rous  as  he  is  painted,  as  hidfao probably  motieedag 
bis  first  offunce  against  the  code  of  constanay.  His 
desertiun  uf  tlie  simple  and  narrow-minded  Evafor 
a  woman  of  sach  brilliant  talent  and  powers  aa 
Zaira,  while  it  was  higlily  blameworthy,  is  but  too 
probable  an  occurrence.  But  that,  unsated  by 
possession,  and  witnessing  tbe  prodigious  effects 
produced  by  Zaira's  talents  on  all  that  was  brave 
and  illustrious  in  Europe,  and  which  was  then  (in 
18J4)  assembled  in  Paris,  he  should  have  wantonly 
deserted  the  sacred  object  of  his  affections,  and 
preferred  to  her,  for  ever  so  short  a  space,  a  certain 
Eulalie  <ie  Terranges,  so  inferior  to  her  in  all 
respectij,  exceed  a  every  extended  limit  of  indulgence 
which  we  can  allow  to  a  susceptible  and  fickle  dis- 
position, fiKes  upon  Mr  Maturin's  hero  tbe  odioDS 
character  of  a  male  coquette,  and  makes  lis  almost 
identify  a  character  so  effeminate  with  lliat  ascribed 
by  tbe  satirist  to  a  countryman  of  De  Courcy's— 

"  A  mdllej  figiirB  of  ihe  Frlbbla  tribe, 
'Which  heart  cm  tciice  conceive  or  pen  describe, 
Nor  mala  dot  female  Dstlher.  and  jet  bolh. 
Of  neuUr  geiulei,  though  of  Iriib  growth. 

Lest  we  should  appear,  however,  to  have  judged 
too  liarslily  of  De  Couruy,  we  will  briefly  recapi' 
tulate  the  various  motives  alleged  for  his  a  second 
time  breaking  the  most  solemn  ties  that  a  man  can 
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ind  (IcKerting  Zaita,  in  Paris,  as  he  had  de- 
i  foted  Eva  in  Dublin.  Tlie  blaze  of  Zaire's  menUl 
snperiority  aeems  to  ItHve  become  too  scorchiofj- fur 
De  Oourcy  to  bear,  when  he  was  nolunger  screened 
by  the  oppoKunity  of  retiring  to  contrftst  its  bril- 
lianey  with  the  more  calm  moonlight  character  of 
!Eva.  Slic  liad  pretensions,  besides,  to  guide  and 
to  instruct  him  ;  and  no  man  cares  to  be  guided  and 
instructed  by  a  woman.  Moreover,  in  the  opinion 
of  an  fiicperienced  Frenchman,  Zaira  was  frop 
exigeanie,  too  determiued  to  dazzle  and  to  delight, 
and  to  inspire  evory  moment  with  rapture  of  one 
description  or  another.  "  Pleasnra  iteelf,  so  pro- 
tracted," says  this  connoisseur,  "  so  exaggerated, 
nwst  become  pnin.  It  is  like  the  punishment  of 
Regains,  cutting  off  the  eyelids  to  turn  the  light 
of  the  sun  into  torture."  Besides,  there  was  Ike 
dissipation  of  Parisian  society,  and  the  shame  of 
being  seen  one  of  the  train  of  an  actress — he  a 
gentleman  of  fortune  and  birth ;  and  there  was  the 
disoovery,  that  Zaira  had  been  a  wife  and  a  mother, 
which  she  had  imprudently  left  him  to  receive  from, 
others ;  and  there  was  a  letter  of  expostulation  trom 
his  kind  guiu-dian,  conjuring  him  to  avoid  a  dis* 
graceful  alliance,  and  not  to  suffer  himself  to  be 
trailed  over  the  Continent,  the  overgrown  pupil  of 
a  female  pedagogue.  Lastly,  there  was  a  natural 
love  of  change,  and  some  regret  after  tiie  discarded 
Eva.  If  all  these  reasons  cannot  palliate  De  Courcy's 
second  apostasy  to  the  reader,  we  must  abandon  him 
to  their  severest  condemnation  for  deserting  Zaira, 
and  announce  Ills  speedy  return  to  Ireland.    It  wat 
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a  that  aiie  degraded  lierself  by  following  liin 
in  the  streets — it  was  impossible  to  recall  his 
affections.      The  arrival  of  Montgomery,  with  i 


telligenco  that  Eva 
liis  resolution  to  a  u 
From  this  period  thei 
The  autht 
whioh  Eva  approi 


deep  decline,  bronghl 
iis,  and  he  quitted  Paris, 
is  little  more  occasion  for 
traces  the  various  steps  by^ 
to  the  harbour  where  there 
from  each  earthly  storm — the  afFectionate 
if  her  adopted  mother — the  selfish  specu- 
lations of  Wentworth,  and  the  mure  basely  siilfish 
brutalities  of  the  vile  Tartuffe  Macowen.  Willi 
the  history  of  Eva's  graduated  decline,  is  contrasted 
the  despairing  state  of  Zaira;  her  conferences  snd 
til  Cardonnean,  a  French  sceptical 
philosopher ;  her  escape  from  his  snares ;  her  reso- 
lution to  become  a  devotee,  and  her  horror  at  find- 
herself  nnable  to  entertain  that  warmth  of 
enthusiastic  zeal  necessary  to  give  effect  to  tbe 
Catholic  nostrum  of  penance;  her  resolution  to  pot 
herself  to  death,  with  all  the  preparations  which 
she  solemnly  adopted  ;  and  her  abandoning  her 
purpose,  startled  by  an  impressive  dream  or  vision^ 
whiuh  impelled  her  to  follow  her  versatile  lover  to 
Ireland-  All  these  moods  of  a  despairing  mind 
are  well  described,  but  too  much  protracted.  The 
mind  becomes  weary  of  accumulated  horrors,  having 
all  reference  to  the  same  person  and  set  of  events, 
and  belonging  to  a  catastrophe  which  is  inevitable, 
and  full  in  view.  The  skill  of  the  author,  his  know- 
ledge of  the  human  mind,  his  talent  at  expressing 
sorrow,  in  all  the  vaiieties  of  her  melancholy  Ian- 


hk. 
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guage,  proves  unequal  to  tlie  task — during-  the  first 
perusiil  at  least — of  securing  unwearied  attention. 
His  labours  seem  as  if  tliey  were  employed  to 
diversify  or  adorn  u  long  strait  avenue  of  yews 
and  cypresses,  terminating  la  the  full  view  of  a 
eepulclire. 

At  lengtli,  lios^ever,  tlie  various  persons  of  tlie 
narrative,  pursuer^i  and  pursued,  are  reassembled 
in  Dublin.  De  Courcy — his  own  health  destroyed 
hy  remorse  and  the  conflict  of  contending  passions* 
dares  to  solicit  an  interview  with  Eva — dares  to 
confide  his  repentance  to  Mrs  Wentworth,  with 
whose  character,  naturally  warm  and  even  pas- 
sionate, though  now  subjected  to  tiie  control  of 
religion,  the  reader  has  been  already  made  ac- 
quainlcd.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  placing  the 
meeting  betwixt  this  lady  and  the  penitent  who 
had  wounded  her  peace  so  bitterly,  by  the  side  of 
the  pathetic  scenes  of  the  same  son  in  Richardson. 
But  we  have  been  already  too  liberal  in  quota- 
tions; and  the  conclusion  of  the  talc  must  bo  briefly 
summed  up.  In  her  wanderings  through  Dublin^ 
Zaira  finds  her  maniac  mother  on  her  deatiibed ; 
aud  learns  from  Iter  the  fact,  tliat  she  liad  been  the 
unconscious  rival  of  her  own  daughter,  and  the 
means  of  her  descending  to  an  untimely  grave. 
After  this  communication,  made  witii  the  same 
wild  and  impressive  dignity  with  which  Mr  Ma- 
turin  has  all  along  invested  this  person,  the  unhappy 
woman  expires ;  and  the  yet  more  unhappy  Zair& 
hastens  to  Went  wort  h-street,  where  she  finds  Eva 
Just  dead.     De  Courcy  also  slept,  to  awake  no 
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more ;  and  the  autlior  tlias  cloaeg  his  -melandidy 
narrative. 

"  Tbe  fa11u*1ng  epring,  the  Mist  LDngwoodn,  gaf  sad  tiii|ip7, 
■wore  MCDrted  by  yonth/ul,  lillod  bridtgroonu  into  IhM  rery 
ehureh.  The)-  ■olerad  il  fluWeiing  in  bridal  finery  ;  und  it  Atj 
quilted  il,  tbeir  itepi  tiod  lightly  oa  the  grnvei  o(  Sa  Caucc; 
and  E<a— Such  is  the  cauilitiun  of  Ufe. 

"  Zaire  >tn11iTeE.  and  Llv e>  in  Matid.     AtpeUusmi 

to  bind  hm-  En  the  dcalh-plics  of  her  daaghtur  and  tonr.  Her 
ttlanu  are  gone,  at  least  Ihey  are  no  loogei  exerted  :  The  nraefae 

aeatlers  their  leatn.  Lite  Carathii  in  the  vaulle  if  Eblia,  h« 
hand  la  eoostantly  praned  on  her  heait,  in  token  of  the  St*  <&aC 


When  great  tiltnls  are  combined  nith  calamity,  their  nniOD 
forma  the  KniA  uoce  nf  human  lofl'eriag;— grief  bvcnnaa  IdH- 
haustiWe  fiom  the  unhappy  fettilily  of  geniua, — and  the  aaipanla 
thai  devour  ut  are  generated  out  of  our  ona  vitali." — Vol,  iji. 

The  length  of  our  analysis,  and  of  our  quotaliOBR, 
are  tlie  beat  proof  of  tlie  pleasure  witli  which  we 
have  read  this  mornl  and  interesting  tale,— and 
may  stand  in  place  uf  enlogy.  We  have  riu 
hinted  at  eonie  of  the  author's  errors ;  and  weomt 
now,  in  all  candoar  and  respect,  mention  one  ef 
considerable  importance,  which  the  rea^r  hu 
perhaps  anticipated.  It  respecls  the  resemblHMe 
faetivixt  the  character  and  fate  of  Znira  and-  Cminne 
— a  coincidence  bo  near,  as  certainly  to  deprive  Mr 
Maturin  of  all  clarm  to  originality,  bo  far  as  (Ms 
brilliant  and  well-pahited  character  is  conceraed. 
In  her  aocomplishments,  in  ber  beauty,  in  hm 
talents.in  her  falling  a  victim  to  the  passion  of « 
fiekle  lover,   Zaira  closely  resembles   her  distin- 
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guUiied  prototype.  Still,  however,  site  i^  Corinne 
in  Ireland,  contrnsted  n-itli  other  personages,  and 
suBtainia^  a  different  toue  of  feeling  and  conver- 
sation and  argument ;  so  that  we  pardon  the  want 
of  originidity  of  conception,  in  consideration  of  tfae 
new  lights  thrown  upon  this  interesting  femal«, 
who,  in  tlie  full  career  of  successful  talent,  and 
invested  witli  all  the  glow  of  genius,  sacrifices  the 
world  of  tiwte  and  of  science  for  an  unhappily- 
]ilaced  affection.  On  the  other  hand,  the  full  praise, 
both  of  invention  and  execution,  mast  be  allowed 
to  Maturin'a  sketch  of  Eva~~so  soft,  so  gentle,  m> 
self-devoted — such  a  mixture  of  the  purity  of  heaven 
with  tlie  simplicity  of  earth,  concealing  tlie  moat 
acute  feelings  under  tile  appearance  of  devout 
abstraction,  and  unable  to  express  her  passion 
otherwise  than  by  dying  for  it.  The  rarious  im- 
pressious  received  by  good  and  by  bad  dispositions 
frana  the  profession  of  methodistical  or  evangelical 
tenets,  form  a  curious  chapter  in  the  history  of  our 
modern  manners.  Mr  AlBtui'in  has  used  the  scalpel, 
not  w-e  think  unfairly,  but  with  prufesjiiotial  rigour 
and  dexterity,  in  anatomizing  the  effects  of  a 
system  u-liich  is  making  way  amongst  us  with 
increasing  strength,  and  will  one  day  have  its  inflo- 
eace  on  the  fate  perhaps  of  nations.  But  we 
resume  our  criticisms.  The  character  of  De  Courcy 
we  will  not  resume  i — it  is  provukingly  inconsis- 
tent; and  we  wish  the  ancient  fashion  of  tlie  Devil 
fiying  off  with  ful«e-hearted  lovers,  as  in  the  ballad 
of  the  Wandering  Prince  of  Troy,  had  sustained 
no  change  in  his  favour. 
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]decd,  such  a  catastrophe  wonld  not  have  been 
I  to  the  genius  uf  Mr  IMaturin,  who,  in  the 
veil  as  in  furmer  publications,  has  Bhawn 
B  tu  wield  the  wand  of  the  enchanter, 
and  to  call  in  the  aid  of  supernatural  horrors. 
While  De  Courcy  was  in  the  act  of  transferring  hia 
allegiance  from  Eya  to  Zaira,  the  phantom  of  the 
former,  her  wraith — as  we  call  in  Scotland  the  appa- 
n  of  a  living  person — glides  past  him,  arrayed  in 
white,  with  eyes  closed,  and  face  pale  and  colour- 
less, and  is  presently  afterwards  seen  lying  beneath 
his  feet  as  he  assists  Zaira  into  the  carriage.  Evu 
has  3  dream,  corresponding  to  the  apparition  in  all 
its  circumstances.  This  incident  resembles  one 
which  we  hare  read  in  our  youth  in  Aubrey,  Bax- 
ter, or  some  such  savoury  and  sapient  collector  of 
^host-stories ;  but  we  chiefly  mention  it,  to  inti'o- 
duce  a  remarkable  alteration  in  the  tragedy  of 
Bertram,  adopted  by  the  author,  we  believe,  with 
considerable  regret.  It  consists  in  the  retrench- 
ment of  »  passage  or  two  of  great  poetical  beauty, 
in  which  Bertram  is  represented  as  spurred  to  the 
commission  of  his  great  crimes,  by  the  direct  ^ency 
of  a  supernatural  and  malevolent  being.  We  hare 
been  favoured  with  a  copy  of  the  lines  by  a  par- 
ticular friend  and  admirer  of  the  author,  to  whom 
he  presented  the  manuscript  copy  of  his  play,  IB 
which  alone  they  exist  The  Prior,  in  bis  dia- 
logue with  Bertram,  mentions 

"  the  darl  knight  of  the  fomt. 

So  froiD  his  armouT  nidiFd  and  uble  hilni, 

Wlioae  uobairgd  viior  muiUl  never  Mw.  " 
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He  dwells  alone  ;  no  earthly  thing  lives  near  him, 
Save  the  hoarse  raven  croaking  o*er  his  towers, 
And  the  dank  weeds  muffling  his  stagnant  moat. 

JSertram,   I'll  ring  a  summons  on  his  harred  portal 
Shall  make  them  through  their  dark  valves  rock  and  ring. 

Prior,  Thou*rt  mad  to  take  the  quest. — Within  my  memory 
One  solitary  man  did  venture  there — 
Dark  thoughts  dwelt  with  him,  which  he  sought  to  vent. 
Unto  that  dark  compeer  we  saw  his  steps, 
In  winter's  stormy  twilight,  seek  that  pass-— 
But  days  and  years  are  gone,  and  he  returns  not. 

JBertram.   What  fate  befel  him  there  ? 

Prior,   The  manner  of  his  end  was  never  known. 

JBertram,  That  man  shall  be  my  mate — Contend  not  with  me— 
I^Orrors  to  me  are  kindred  and  society. 
Or  man,  or  fiend,  he  hath  won  the  soul  of  Bertram. 

JBertram  is  afterwards  discovered  alone,  wandering  near  the 
fatal  tower^  and  describes  the  effect  of  the  awful  intervieuf 
which  he  had  courted. 

JBertram,   Was  it  a  man  or  fiend  ?— Whatever  it  was 
It  hath  dwelt  wonderfully  with  me — 
All  is  around  his  dwelling  suitable ; 
The  invisible  blast  to  which  the  dark  pines  groan. 
The  unconscious  tread  to  which  the  dark  earth  echoes, 
The  hidden  waters  rushing  to  their  fall, 
These  sounds  of  which  the  causes  are  not  seen 
I  love,  for  they  are  like  my  fate  mysterious — 
How  towerM  his  proud  form  through  the  shrouding  gloom^ 
How  spoke  the  eloquent  silence  of  its  motion, 
How  through  the  barred  vizor  did  his  accents 
Roll  their  rich  thunder  on  their  pausing  soul ! 
And  though  his  mailed  hand  did  shun  my  grasp. 
And  though  his  closed  morion  hid  his  feature. 
Yea,  all  resemblance  to  the  face  of  man, 
I  felt  the  hollow  whisper  of  his  welcome, 
I  £t\t  those  unseen  eyes  were  fix'd  on  mine, 

If  eyes  indeed  were  there 

Forgotten  thoughts  of  evil,  still-born  mischiefs, 
Foul  fertile  seeds  of  passion  and  of  crime. 
That  wither'd  in  my  heart's  abortive  core, 
Ilous'd  their  dark  battle  at  his  trumpet-peal « 
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J  HU  the  slave  of  pauioi 
All  ii  cDadenied,  cnlLecced.  cbIIqub  nnv- 
Tb«  groan,  tha  buiit,  the  Beij  flub  is  i 
Doxa  pouts  Eh«  dense  and  darkening  lat 
AtresUng  life  and  stilling  all  benssth  it. 

Firii  Robber.  Sees'l  [hou  with  what  a  i 
Thuu  but  tbe  dark  knight  of  tbs  foceit 


I,  froi 


with  (ueb  atap  or  fl 
MdJiabbtr.  Aodb: 


Aim  >udde«l^).   Tbj  h 


St  ibnu  for  tale  of  goblin- guarde 

]led  to  dust  at  sound  uf  magic  l 
■r  of  nheelfd  Bame  whose  foldln] 
ibecing  Hemls  that  o'er  the  bad 


~iril  Sobber.  Mo<:k  me  ni 
hHram.    Well,  fool— 
'iVii  Robber.    Why  ibra 
Upon  thi.  hour  we  part— faf 


:  thus — Hast  oiet  him  of  ■  Inith?— • 
leaven's  bcoiaon  be  mA  yon. 


The  description  of  the  fiend'a  port  and  langpuage, 
—the  effect  vt-htch  tlie  conference  with  him  pro- 
luces  upon  Bertram'!!  mind, — the  ten-ifie  (Ugnitf 
with  which  the  intercouriie  with  rbcIi  ; 
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invests  Iiim,  and  its  rendering  him  a  terror  e 
Ilia  own  desperate  banditti, — is  all  well  conueiTed, 
and  executed  in  a  grand  and  magnificent  striiin  of 
poetry;  and,  in  the  perusal,  supposing'  the  reader 
were  tarryiog  liia  mind  back  to  the  period  when 
SDcli  iatereaurse  between  mortaiti  and  demons  wa» 
considered  as  matter  of  indieputable  troth,  the 
story  ncquires  probability  and  consistency,  even 
from  tbat  wliirJi  is  in  itself  not  only  improbable  bat 
im{)ussible.  The  interriew  with  the  incarnate 
fiend  of  the  forest,  would,  in  these  diiys,  be  sup- 
posed to  have  the  same  effect  npon  the  mind  of 
Bertram,  as  the  "  metaphysical  aid  "  of  the  witches 
j^oduces  upon  that  of  Macbeth,  awakening  and 
stimulating  that  appetite  for  crime,  which  slam- 
ber«d  in  the  bosom  of  both,  till  called  forth  by 
snpernaturHl  suggestion.  At  the  same  time,  while 
we  are  happy  to  preserve  a  passage  of  such  singu- 
lar beauty  and  power,  we  approve  uf  the  taste 
which  retrenched  it  in  action.  The  suadenle  dia- 
holo  is  now  no  longer  a  phrase  even  in  our  indict- 
ments ;  and  we  fear  liis  Sataniu  Majesty,  were  Le 
to  appear  on  the  stage  in  modern  times,  would  c 
taiuly  incur  the  appropriate  fate  of  damnation.' 

>  ["  I  take  ioniB  crtdil  to  ir 
lisving  done  mj-  btsl  to  briog  qu 
lbs  first  who  iiieiitioDe<t  Matuiin 
tEeommendadoa  b  [815.  Muturin  sent  hii  £crimin.uid  a  let- 
ter mlAaut  hii  iddrm,  lo  list  at  firat  i  could  give  bim  no  in- 
«wer.    Wheu  1  at  last  hit  upon  hit  tesidpBco,  I  sent  him  ■  fayoui- 

■uccesifal.      But  Mc  IVlatuiin's  i^cund  dramatic  attcoipt  proved 
atuJiire.      Lord  Bjron  terrni  Munvcl  "  the  absurd  norkoCa. 
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To  return  to  tlie  present  work. — We  obserre, 
with  pleasure,  that  Mr  Maturin  has  put  his  geniu 
under  better  regulation  than  in  his  former  publica- 
tions, and  retrenched  that  luxuriance  of  language, 
and  too  copious  use  of  ornament,  which  distiQ' 
guishes  the  authors  and  orators  of  Ireland,  whose 
exuberance  of  imagination  sometimes  places  them 
in  the  predicament  of  their  honest  countryman, 
who  complained  of  being  run  away  with  by  his 
legs  This  excessive  indulgence  of  tbo  imagina- 
tion IB  proper  to  a  country  where  there  is  more 
genius  than  taste,  and  more  copiousness  than  refine- 
ment of  ideas.  But  it  is  an  error  to  suffer  tlie 
weeds  to  rush  up  with  the  grain,  though  their 
appearance  may  prove  the  richness  of  tlie  soil. 
There  is  a  time  when  an  author  should  refrain, 
like  Job,  "  even  from  good  words — though  it 
ebould  be  pain  to  him." — And  although  we  think 
Mr  Maturin  has  reformed  that  error  indifferently 
well,  in  bis  present  work,  we  do  pray  him,  in  his 
future  compositions,  to  reform  it  altogether,  For 
the  rest,  we  dismiss  him  with  our  best  wishes,  and 
not  without  hopes  that  we  may  again  meet  him  io 
the  mase  of  fiction,  since,  although  be  has  threat' 
ened,  like  Prospero,  Io  break  his  wand,  we  have 
done  our  poor  endeavour  to  save  iiis  book  from 
being  burned. 
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l^Norihanger  Ahhey,  and  Persuasion.     JBi/'Mlss  AuSTBK.' 
4  vols.     Quarterli/  Review,  Jamuvry,  18*21.] 


The  times  seem  to  be  past  when  an  apology 
was  reqaisite  from  reviewers  for  ooBdesceBdhig  to 
notice  a  novel;  when  they  felt  themselves  bMwd 
in  dignity  to  deprecate  the  suspicion  of  paying  raudi 
v^ard  to  trifles,  and  pleaded  the  tteeesmty  of  oeea- 
osonally  stooping  to  humour  the  taste  of  their  fair 
readers.  The  delights  of  fiction,  if  not  more  heenly 
or  more  generally  relished,  are  at  least  more  readily 
acknowledged  by  men  of  sense  and  taste  ;  and  we 
'liave  lived  to  hear  the  merits  of  the  best  of  this 
dbcKi  of  writii^s  earnestly  discussed  by  some  of 
the  ablest  scholars  and  soundest  reasoners  of  the 
present  day. 

We  are  inclined  to  attribute  this  change,  not  so 
mudi  to  an  alteration  in  the  public  taste,  as  in  the 
<diaracter  of  the  productions  in  question.  Novels 
Biay  not,  perhaps,  display  more  genius  now  than 
fofrmerly,  but  they  contain  more  solid  ^ense ;  they 

'  [Author  of  Sense  and  SentHrility;  Pride  and  Prejudice ', 
Jdansjield  Park ;  and  JEmma.'} 
VOL.  XVIII.  O 
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may  not  afford  liiglier  gratiGcaticin,  but  it  ia  of  a 
nature  which  men  are  less  disposed  to  be  ashamed 
of  avowing.  We  remarked,  in  a  former  Number, 
in  revielfing  a  work  of  the  aulior  now  before  us, 
that  "  k  new  stylo  of  novel  lias  arisen,  within  the 
last  fifteen  or  tiventy  years,  differing  from  the  for- 
mer in  tlie  points  upon  whiuli  the  interest  binges ; 
neither  alarming;  our  credulity  nor  amusinf;  our 
imagination  by  wild  variety  of  incident,  or  by  those 
pictures  of  romantic  affection  and  sensibility,  which 
were  formerly  as  certain  attributes  of  fictitious 
characters  as  they  are  of  rare  occurrence  among 
those  who  actually  live  and  die.  The  substitute 
for  tliese  excitements,  whicit  had  lost  much  of  their 
poignancy  by  the  repeated  and  injudicious  use  of 
them,  was  the  art  of  copying  from  nature  as  she 
really  exists  in  the  common  walks  of  life,  and  pre- 
senting to  the  reader,  instead  of  the  splendid  scene; 
of  an  imaginary  world,  a  correct  and  striking  re- 
presentation of  that  which  is  daily  taking  place 

Now,  though  the  origin  of  this  new  school  of 
fiction  may  probably  be  traced,  as  wo  there  sug- 
gested, to  the  exhaustion  of  the  mines  from  which 
materials  for  entertainment  bad  been  hitherto 
extracted,  and  the  necessity  of  gratifying  the  natu- 
ral craving  of  the  reader  for  variety,  by  striking 
into  an  untrodden  path ;  tlie  consequences  resulting 
from  this  change  have  been  far  greater  than  tbe 
mere  supply  of  this  demand.  When  this  Flenusli 
painting,  as  it  were,  is  introduced — this  accurate 
and  unexaggeiated  delineation  of  events  and  cha- 
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ractera — it  necessarily  follotvg,  that  a  novel,  wlikit 
makes  good  its  pretensions,  of  giving  a  perfectly 
correct  picture  of  common  lifeVTJeeonies  a  fai"  nioro 
inslTuctive  work  ihiin  one'of  equal  or  superior 
merit  of  the  other  class  ;  it  guides  the  judgment, 
snd  supplies  a  kind  of  artificiid  experience.  It  is 
a  remark  of  the  great  father  of  criticism,  that 
poetry  {i.e.  narrative,  and  dramatic  poetry)  ia  of  n 
more  phiJosophiL-al  character  than  history ;  inas- 
much  as  the  latter  details  what  has  actually  hap- 
pened, of  which  many  parts  may  chance  to  be 
exceptions  to  the  general  rules  of  probability,  nnd 
consequently  illustrate  no  general  principles; 
whereas  the  former  shows  us  what  must  naturally, 
or  would  probably,  happen  under  given  circum- 
stances ;  and  thus  displays  to  us  a  comprehensive 
view  of  human  nature,  ^nd  furnishes  general  rules 
of  practical  wisdom.  It  is  evident  that  this  will 
apply  only  to  such  fictions  as  are  quite  ^^r^cf  in 
respect  of  the  probability  of  their  story ;  and  tiiaC 
he,  therefore,  who  resorts  to  the  fabulist  rather 
than  the  liistoiian,  fur  instruction  in  human  cha- 
racter and  conduct,  m'ust  throw  himself  entirely  on 
thejadgment  and  skill  of  his  teacher,  and  give  him 
credit  for  talents  much  more  rare  than  the  accu- 
racy and  veracity  which  are  the  chief  requisites  in 
history.  We  fear,  therefore,  that  the  exultation 
which  we  can  conceive  some  of  our  gentle  readers 
to  feel,  at  having  Aristotle's  warrant  for  (what 
probably  they  had  never  dreamed  of)  the  philoso- 
phical ckaraclET  of  their  studies,  must,  in  practice, 
be  somewhat  qualified,  by  those  sundry  little  vio- 
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lations  of  probability  which  are  to  be  met  ^th  in 
most  novels ;  and  whiuh  so  far  lower  tbeir  vaJae, 
as  models  of  real  life,  tbut  a  person  who  had  no 
other  preparation  for  the  world  than  is  afforded  by 
them,  would  form,  probably,  a  less  accnrote  idea  of 
thitig;s  ae  tbey  are,  than  be  would  of  a  liun  fnta 
studyiDg  merely  the  representatious  oa  China  tea- 
pots. 

Accordingly,  a  heavy  complaint  bas  long  lun 
against  works  of  fiction,  as  giving  a  false  pioture 
of  what  they  profess  to  imitate,  and  disqualifying 
their  rea<lers  for  the  ordianry  scenes  and  every- 
day duties  of  life.  And  this  charge  applies,  we 
Apprehend,  to  the  generality  of  what  are  rtritilly 
called  novels,  with  even  more  justice  thitn  to 
romances.  Wlien  all  the  characters  and  ev«i)te 
are  very  far  removed  from  wjiatwe  see  around  as, 
— when,  perhaps,  even  supernalural  agents  are 
introdnced,  the  render  may  indulge,  indeed,  in 
occasional  day-dream»:,  but  w-ill  be  so  little  reminded 
of  what  he  has  been  reading,  by  any  thing  that 
occurs  in  actual  life,  that  ihoagh  be  may  perhaqH 
feel  some  disrelish  for  the  tameness  of  the  ecene 
before  him,  compared  with  the  fairy-land  he  has 
been  visiting,  yet,  ni  least,  his  judgment  will  not 
be  depraved,  nor  bis  expectations  misled ;  he  wilt 
not  apprehend  .a  meeting  with  Algerine  banditti  cm 
English  shorea,  nor  regard  the  old  woman  who 
shows  Iiim  about  an  antique  country  seat,  as  either 
an  enchantress  or  the  keeper  of  an  imprisemed 
'  damsel.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  tliose  fictiMU 
which  differ  from  common  life  In  little  or  notbtog 
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but  tho  improbability  of  the  occurrences :  the  reader 
is  insensibly  led  to  calculate  upon  some  of  those 
lucky  incidents  and  opportune  coincidences,  of 
which  he  has  been  so  much  accustomed  to  read, 
and  which,  it  is  undeniable,  may  take  place  in  real 
Itfei  and  to  feel  a  sort  of  confidence,  that  however 
romantic  big  conduct  may  be,  and  in  whatever  diffi- 
oultit^s  it  may  involve  him,  all  will  he  sure  to  come 
right  at  last,  as  is  invariably  the  case  with  the  hero 
of  a  novel. 

On  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  these  pernidons 
effects  fall  to  be  produced,  so  far  does  the  examplB 
lose  its  influence,  and  the  exercise  of  poetical  jus- 
tice is  rendered  vain.  The  reward  of  virtuous 
conduct  being  brought  about  by  fortunate  accidents, 
he  wlio  abstains  (taught,  perhaps,  by  bitter  disap- 
pointments) from  reckoning  on  suck  accidents, 
wants  that  encouragement  to  virtue,  which  alone 
has  been  held  out  to  him.  ■'  If  I  were  a  man  m 
a  novel,"  we  remember  to  have  heard  an  ingenious 
friend  observe,  "  I  should  certainly  act  so  and  so, 
becanse  I  should  be  sure  of  being  no  loser  hy  the 
most  heroic  self-devotion,  and  of  ultimately  suc- 
ceeding in  the  most  daring  enterprises." 

It  may  he  said,  in  answer,  that  tliese  objections 
apply  only  to  the  wtsiilful  novelist,  who,  troiti 
ignorance  of  the  world,  gives  an  unnatural  repre- 
sentation of  what  he  professes  to  delineate.  This 
is  partly  true,  and  partly  not;  for  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction to  be  made  between  the  Tmnatiiral  and  the 
merely  improbable  :  a  fiction  is  unnatural  when 
there  is  some  assignable  reason  against  the  events 
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taking  place  as  described, — when  men  are  repre- 
sented as  acting  contrary  to  tiju  character  assigned 
them,  or  to  human  nature  in  general ;  as  when  a 
young  lady  of  seventeen,  brought  up  in  esse,  luxnry, 
and  retirement,  with  no  companions  but  the  narrow- 
minded  and  illiterate,  displays  (as  a  heroine  usually 
does),  under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  such 
wisdom,  fortitude,  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  as 
the  best  instructors  and  the  best  examples  can 
rarely  produce  without  the  aid  of  more  mature  age 
and  lunger  experience. — On  the  other  hand,  a  fic- 
tion is  still  improbable,  though  not  unnatural,  when 
there  is  no  reason  to  be  assigned  why  things  should 
not  take  place  as  represented,  except  that  the  over- 
balance ofcitances  is  against  it;  the  hero  meets,  in 
Jiis  utmost  distress,  most  opportunely,  with  the  very 
person  to  whom  he  had  formerly  done  a  signal  ser- 
vice, and  who  happens  to  communicate  to  him  a 
piece  of  intelligence  which  sets  all  to  rights.  Why 
should  he  not  meet  him  as  well  as  any  one  else? 
all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
he  should.  The  infant  who  is  saved  from  a  wreck, 
and  who  afterwards  becomes  such  a  constellation 
of  virtues  and  accomplishments,  turns  out  to  be  no 
other  than  the  nephew  of  the  very  gentleman,  on 
wliose  estate  the  waves  had  cast  him,  and  whote 
lovely  daughter  he  had  so  long  sighed  for  in  vaut: 
there  is  no  reason  to  be  given,  except  from  the 
calculation  of  chances,  why  he  should  nut  have 
been  thrown  on  one  part  of  the  coast  as  well  as 
another.  Nay,  it  would  be  nothing  unnatural, 
though  the  roost  determined  novel-reader  wonld 
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ickpA  at  its  improbability,  if  all  tliR  hero's 
while  tliej'  were  conspiring  liis  niin,  were  ' 
to  be  struck  dead  together  by  a  lucky  flRsli  of 
lightning:  yet  many  denouements  whiuh  are  de-  ■ 
cidedly  unnatural,  are  better  tolerated  tlian  thid 
would  be.  We  sliall,  perhaps,  best  explain  our 
meaning'  by  examples,  taken  from  a  novel  of  great 
merit  in  many  respects.  When  Lord  Glenthorn, 
in  whom  a  most  unfavourable  education  lias  acted 
on  a  most  unfaTourable  disposition,  after  a  life  of 
torpor,  broken  only  by  short  sallies  of  forced  exer- 
tion, on  3  sndden  reverse  of  fortune,  displays  al 
once  the  most  persevering  diligence  in  the  most 
repulsive  studies,  and  in  middle  life,  without  any 
previous  habits  of  exertion,  any  hope  of  early  busi- 
ness, or  the  example  of  friends,  or  the  stimulus  of 
actual  want,  to  urge  him,  outstrips  every  competi- 
tor, though  every  competitor  has  every  advantage 
against  him  ;  this  is  unnatural. — When  Lord  Glen- 
thorn, the  instant  he  is  stripped  of  his  estates,  meets, 
falls  in  love  with,  and  is  conditionally  accepted  by 
the  very  lady  who  is  remotely  entitled  to  those 
estates ;  when,  the  Instant  lie  has  fulfilled  the  con- 
ditions of  tlieir  marriage,  the  family  of  the  person 
1  of  tlie  estates  becomes  extinat,  and  by 
circumstances,  against  every 
one  of  which  the  chances  were  enormous,  the  hero 
is  re-instated  in  all  his  old  domains  ;  this  is  merely 
improbable.  The  distinction  which  we  have  been 
pointing  out  may  be  plainly  perceived  in  the  events 
uf  real  life ;  when  any  thing'  takes  place  of  such  a 
nature  as  w'e  should  call,  in  a  fiction 
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probable,  because  tliere  are  many  chances  against 
it,  we  csU  italnckyorunlucky  accident,  a  singnlar 
coincidence,  something  very  extntorilinary,  odd, 
curious,  &c.;  whereas  any  thing'  which,  in  a  fidJon, 
would  be  called  unnatural,  when  it  actually  ocours 
(and  such  thing;s  do  occur),  is  still  called  unnatnra], 
inexplicable,  unaccountable,  inconceivable.  Sec,  epi- 
thets which  are  not  applied  to  events  tliat  havD 
merely  the  balance  of  chances  against  them. 

Now,  though  an  author  who  understands  human 
nature  is  not  likely  to  introduce  into  his  fictions 
any  thing  that  is  unnatural,  he  will  often  have 
much  that  is  improbable :  he  may  place  his  per- 
sonages, by  the  intervention  of  accident,  in  striking 
situations,  and  lead  them  through  a  conrse-of  ex- 
traordinary  adventures;  and  yet,  in  the  midst  of 
all  this,  he  will  keep  up  the  most  perfect  consistency 
of  character,  and  make  them  act  as  it  would  be 
natural  for  men  to  act  in  such  situations  and  dr- 
cumstanceg.  Fielding's  novels  are  a  good  illustrs' 
tion  of  this :  they  display  great  knowledge  of  man- 
kind ;  the  characters  are  well  preserved ;  the  persons 
introduced  all  act  as  one  would  naturally  expect 
they  sbonld,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
placed ;  but  these  circumstances  are  sach  as  it  is 
incalculably  improbable  should  ever  exist :  several 
of  the  events,  taken  singly,  are  much  against  tlm 
chances  of  probability;  but  the  combination  of  the 
whole  in  a  connected  series,  is  next  to  impossible. 
Elven  the  romances  which  admit  a  mixture  of 
supernatural  itgcnoy,  ate  not  more  unfit  to  prepare 
men  for  real  life,  than  such  novels  a 


one  might  Just  as  reasonably  calculate  on  the  intei'- 
Tention  of  a  feiry,  as  on  the  trnin  of  lucky  chances 
which  combine  first  to  involve  Tom  Jones  in  his  ' 
difficulties,  and  afterwarils  to  extricate  him.  Per- 
haps) indeed,  the  sup^rnataml  fable  is  of  tlie  two 
not  only  (as  we  before  remarked)  the  less  mis- 
chievoua  in  its  moral  effects,  but  also  the  more 
correct  kind  of  composition  in  point  of  taste:  the 
author  lays  down  a  kind  of  hypothesis  of  the  eidst- 
ence  of  ghosts,  witehes,  oc  fairies,  and  professes 
to  describe  what  would  take  place  nnder  that  hypo- 
thesis; the  novelist,  on  the  contrary,  makea  na 
demand  of  extraordinary  machinery,  hut  professes  ' 
to  describe  what  may  actually  t^^  place,  according  ' 
to  the  existing  laws  of  human  affairs :  if  he  there- 
fore present  us  with  a  series  of  events  quite  unlike  , 
any  which  ever  do  take  place,  we  have  reason  to 
complain  tliat  he  has  not  made  good  his  profes' 

When,  therefore,  the  generality,  even  of  the 
most  approved  novels,  were  of  this  character  (to 
say  nothing  of  the  heavier  charges  brought,  c 
inAuning  the  passions  of  young  persons  by  warr 
descriptions,  weakening  their  abhorence  of  profli 
gacy,  by  exliihiting  it  in  combination  with  the  mosl 
engaging  qualities,  and  presenting  vice  in  all 
allurements,  while  setting  forth  the  triumph: 
"  virtue  rewarded")  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that 
the  grave  guardians  of  youth  should  Iiave  generall; 
stigmatized  the  whole  class,  as  "  serving  only  to  fill 
young  people's  heads  with  romantic  Jove-stories, 
and  rendering  them  unlit  to  mind  any  thing 
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That  this  censure  and  onution  should  in  many 
instances  be  iiidiscriniinHte,  can  surprise  no  one, 
who  Tecollects  how  rare  a  quality  dismmination 
is ;  and  how  much  better  it  suits  indolence,  as  well 
'  as  ignorance,  to  lay  down  a  rule,  than  to  ascertain 
the  exceptions  to  it :  we  are  acquainted  with  a 
careful  mother  whoso  daughters,  while  they  nerer 
in  their  lives  read  a  novel  of  any  kind,  are  per- 
mitted to  peruse,  without  reserve,  any  platfs  tlwit 
happen  to  fall  in  tiieir  way ;  and  with  another, 
Irom  whom  no  lessons,  however  excellent,  of  wis* 
dom  and  piety,  contained  in  a  prose-Jiction,  can 
obtain  quarter ;  but  who,  on  the  other  hand,  is  no 
less  indiscriminately  indulgent  to  her  children 
in  the  article  of  tales  in  verse,  of  whatever  cfcia- 

The  change,  however,  which  we  have  already 
noticed,  ns  having  token  place  in  the  character  of 
several  modern  novels,  has  operated  in  a  consider- 
able degree  to  do  away  this  prejudice ;  and  has 
elevated  this  species  of  composition,  in  some  re- 
spects  at  least,  into  a  much  higher  class.  For  most 
of  that  instruction  which  used  to  be  presented  to 
the  world  in  the  shape  of  formal  dissertationti,  or 
shorter  and  more  desultory  moral  essays,  such  as 
those  of  the  Spectator  and  Rambler,  we  may  ntiw 
resort  to  the  pages  of  the  acute  and  judicious,  but 
notlessamusing.novelists  who  have  lately  appeared. 
If  their  views  of  men  and  manners  are  no  lessJDSt 
than  those  of  the  essayists  who  preceded  them,  are 
they  to  be  rated  lower,  because  they  present  to  us 
these  views,  not  in  the  Janguage  of  general  descrip- 
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n  tfie  form  of  well- eon strncted  fiotitious 
If  the  practical  lessons  they  inculcate, 
are  no  less  sound  and  useful,  it  is  surely  no  direii- 
nution  of  their  merit  that  they  are  conveyed  by 
example  instead  of  precept;  nor,  if  their  remarks 
are  neither  less  wise  nor  less  important,  are  they 
the  less  valuable  for  being  represented  as  thrown 
out  in  the  course  of  conversations  suggested  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  speakers,  and  perfectly  in  cha- 
racter. The  praise  and  blame  of  the  moralist  are 
surely  not  the  less  effectual  for  being'  bestowed, 
not  in  general  declamation,  on  classes  of  men,  but 
on  individuals  representing  those  clashes,  who  are 
so  clearly  delineated  aud  brought  into  action  before 
ns,  that  we  seem  t«  be  acquainted  witb  themj  and 
feel  an  interest  in  their  fate. 

Biography  is  allowed,  on  all  hands,  to  be  one  of 
til  e  most  attractive  and  profitable  kinds  of  reading: 
now  such  novels  as  we  have  been  speaking  of, 
being  a  kind  of  fictitious  biography,  bear  the  same 
relation  to  the  real,  that  epic  and  tragic  jjoetry, 
according  to  Aristotle,  bear  to  history ;  they  pre- 
sent us  (supposing,  of  course,  each  perfect  in  its 
kind)  with  the  general,  instead  of  the  particular — 
the  probable  instead  of  the  true ;  and  by  leaving 
out  those  accidental  irregularities,  and  exceptions 
to  general  rules,  which  constitute  the  many  impro- 
babilities of  real  narrative,  present  us  with  a  dear 
and  abstracted  view  of  tlie  general  rales  them- 
H  voelves ;  and  thus  concentrate,  as  it  were,  into  a 
^^■Maall  compass,  the  net  result  of  wide  experience. 
^^B;,  Among  the  authors  of  this  school  there  is  no  oi 
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superior,  if  equal,  to  the  iady  whose  Inst  production 
ii  noiv  before  us,  and  whom  we  have  muuh  regret 
in  finally  taking  leave  of:  her  death  (in  the  prime 
of  life,  oonsidered  aa  a  writer)  being  announced  in 
this  the  first  publication  to  wliiiJi  her  name  is  pre- 
fixed.' We  regret  ibe  failure  not  only  of  a  auurce 
of  innocent  amusement,  but  also  of  that  supply  of 
practical  good  sense  and  instructive  example,  whicb 
she  would  probably  have  continued  to  furnish  bet- 
ter tiian  any  of  her  contemporaries  : — Miss  Edge- 
worth,  indeed,  draws  characters  and  details  con- 
versations, sucli  as  they  occur  in  real  life,  with  a 
spirit  and  fidelity  not  to  be  surpassed  ;  bnt  her 
stories  are  most  romantically  improbable  (in  the 
sense  above  explained),  almost  all  the  important 
events  of  them  being  brought  about  by  most  proei' 
^ential  coincidences  ;  and  this,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  is  not  merely  faulty,  inasmuch  as  it 
evinces  a  want  uf  skill  in  the  writer,  and  gives  an 
air  of  clumsiness  to  the  fiction,  but  is  a  very  consi- 
derable drawback  on  its  practical  utility  t  the  per- 
sonages either  of  fiction  or  hislory  being  then,  only 
profitable  examples,  when  their  good  or  ill  (»nduot 
meets  its  appropriate  reward,  not  from  a  sort  of 
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ISIT,  aymptoniB  of  a  deep  decay  tnducFd  her  rcinnTs]  (o  ^in- 
chnter,  for  the  benefit  of  coaEtant  niedical  mi.  Sbe  died  Iher* 
ID  Jul;  fsllaitiog,  in  tier  Sonf-ttaoai  feu.] 
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independent  machinery  of  accidents,  but  as  a  neces- 
sary or  probnble  result,  according'  to  the  ordinary 
3  of  affairs.  Mias  Edgeworth  also  is  soine- 
wlint  too  avowedly  didactic:  that  seems  to  be  true 
af  her,  wliiuh  the  French  critics,  in  the  extrava- 
gance of  their  conceits,  attributed  to  Homer  and 
Virgil ;  viz.  that  they  first  thought  of  a  moral,  and 
then  framed  a  fable  to  illustrate  it ;  she  would,  we 
think,  instruct  more  successfally,  and  she  would, 
f  we  are  sure,  please  more  frequently,  if  she  kept  the 
j  design  of  teaching  more  out  of  sight,  and  did  nut 
80  glaringly  press  every  circumstance  of  her  story, 
principal  or  subordinate,  into  the  service  of  a  prin- 
ciple to  be  inculcated,  or  information  to  be  given. 
A  certain  portion  of  mocuL  instruction  must  accom-  ' 
pany  every  well-invented  narrative.  'Virtue  must  ' 
be  represented  as  producing,  at  the  long  run,  hap- 
piness ;  and  vice,  misery ;  and  the  accidental  events, 
Aat  in  real  life  interrupt  this  tendency,  are  anoma- 
lies which,  though  true  individually,  are  as  false 
generally  as  the  accidental  deformities  which  vary 
tlie  average  outline  of  the  human  figuce.  They 
would  be  as  much  out  of  place  in  a  fictitious  narra- 
tive, as  a  wen  in  an  academic  model.  But  any 
dtreot  attempt  at  moral  teaching,  and  any  attempt 
whatever  to  give  scienttlic  information,  will,  we  fear, 
unless  managed  with  the  utmost  discretion,  inter- 
fere with  what,  after  all,  is  the  immediate  and  pecu- 
liar object  of  the  novelist,  as  of  the  poet,  toplease.  • 
If  instruction  do  not  join  as  a  volunteer,  she  will  do 
no  good  service.  Miss  Edgeworth's  novels  put  us 
in  mind  of  those  clocks  nnd  watches  which  are  con- 
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deraned  "  a.  double  or  a  trebli!  debt  to  pay  : "  wliicli, 
ides  their  legitininte  object,  to  show  the  hour, 
tell  you  the  day  of  the  month  or  the  week,  give 
you  a  landscape  for  a  dial-plate,  with  the  second 
hand  forming-  the  sails  of  a  windmill,  or  haye  a  bar- 
el  to  play  a  tune,  or  an  alarnm  to  remind  yon  of 
a  engagement :  all  very  good  tilings  in  their  way ; 
ut  so  it  is  that  these  watches  never  tell  the  tinne  so 
well  as  those  in  which  that  is  the  exclusive  object 
of  the  maker.  Every  additional  movement  is  an 
ubstHcle  to  the  original  design.  We  do  not  denf 
that  we  have  learned  much  physic,  and  much  law, 
from  Patronage,  particularly  the  latter,  for  IVJits 
£dgeworth's  law  is  of  a  very  original  kind  ;  but  it 
s  not  to  learn  law  and  physic  that  we  took  up  the 
book,  and  we  suspect  we  should  havo  been  more 
pleased  if  we  had  been  less  taught.  With  regard 
o  the  influence  of  religion,  which  is  scarcely,  if  at 
II,  alluded  to  in  Miss  Kdgeworth's  novels,  wa> 
would  abstain  from  pronouncing  any  decision  which 
should  apply  to  her  personally.  She  may,  for  aught 
we  know,  entertain  opinions  which  would  not  per- 
mit  her,  with  consistency,  to  attribute  more  to  it 
than  she  has  done ;  in  that  case  she  stands  acquit- 
I,  inforo  conscientite,  of  wilfully  suppressing  any 
thing  which  she  acknowledges  to  be  trae  and  im- 
portant ;  but,  as  a  writer,  it  must  still  be  consider- 
ed as  a  blemish,  in  the  eyes  at  least  of  those  who 
think  ditferently,  that  virtae  should  be  studiously 
inculcated  with  scarcely  any  reference  to  what  they 
regard  as  the  main  spring  of  it ;  that  vice  should 
foe  traced  to  every  other  Murce  except  the  want  of 
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religious  principle ;  that  the  most  radical  change 
from  worthlessness  to  excellence  should  be  repre- 
sented as  wholly  independent  of  that  agent  which 
they  consider  as  the  only  one  that  can  accomplish 
it ;  and  that  consolation  under  affliction  should  be 
represented  as  derived  from  every  source  except 
the  one  which  they  look  to  as  the  only  true  and  sure 
one :  *'  is  it  not  because  there  is  not  a  God  in  Israel  « 
that  ye  have  sent  to  enquire  of  Baalzebub  the  god 
of  Ekron?" 

Miss  Austen  has  the  merit  (in  our  judgment  most 
essential)  of  being  evidently  a  Christian  writer  :  a 
merit  which  is  much  enhanced,  both  on  the  score  of 
good  taste,  and  of  practical  utility,  by  her  xeligion 
being  notat  all  obtrusive.  She  might  defy  the  most 
fasi^dious  critic  to  call  any  of  her  novels  (as  Ccelebs 
was  designated,  we  will  not  say  altogether  without 
reason),  a  *'  dramatic  sermon."  The  subject  b 
rather  alluded  to,  and  that  incidentally,  than  stu- 
diously brought  forward  and  dwelt  upon.  In  fact 
she  is  more  sparing  of  it  than  would  be  thought 
desirable  by  some  persons ;  perhaps  even  by  her- 
self, had  she  consulted  merely  her  own  sentiments ; 
but  she  probably  introduced  it  as  far  as  she  thought 
would  be  generally  acceptable  and  profitable :  for  «. 
when  the  purpose  of  inculcating  a  religious  princi-  • 
pie  is  made  too  palpably  prominent,  many  readers,  - 
if  they  do  not  throw  aside  the  book  with  disgust, 
are  apt  to  fortify  themselves  with  that  respectful 
kind  of  apathy  with  which  they  undergo  a  regular 
sermon,  and  prepare  themselves  as  they  do  to  swal- 
low a  dose  of  medicine,  endeavouring  to  get  it  down 
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in  large  gulps,  without  tasting  it 


Tlie  moral  lessons  olso  of  tliis  Ltdy's  novelg, 
tlioi^h  clearly  and  imprifsiirt^ly  conveyed,  are  not 
offensively  put  forward,  but  spring  incndentally 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  st«ry ;  tliey  are  not 
forced  upon  the  reader,  bnt  he  is  left  to  collect  them 
(though  without  any  difficulty)  for  himself:  hers 
is  that  unpretending  kind  of  instruction  which  is 
furnished  by  real  life  ;  and  certainly  no  ftntber  Iim 
ever  conformed  more  closely  to  real  life,  as  wdl  in 
the  incidents,  as  in  the  characters  and  descriptions. 
Her  fables  nppear  to  ns  to  be,  in  their  own  way, 
nearly  faultless  ;  they  do  not  consist  (tilie  those  of 
some  of  the  writers  who  have  attempted  this  kind 
of  common-life  novel  writing)  of  a  string  of  on- 
connected  events  which  have  little  or  no  bearing 
on  one  main  plot,  and  are  introduced  evidently  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  Iringing^mcliaraclers  and  con- 
versations ;  hut  have  a.11  that  compactness  of  plan 
and  unity  of  action  which  is  generally  produced  by 
a  sacrifice  of  prohabitlty :  yet  they  have  little  or 
nothing  that  is  not  probable;  the  story  proceeds 
without  the  ^d  of  extraordinary  accidents;  the 
events  which  take  place  are  the  necessary  or  nato- 
ral  consequences  of  what  has  preceded ;  and  yet 
(which  is  a  very  rare  merit  indeed)  the  final  cata- 
strophe is  scarcely  ever  clearly  foreseen  from  the 
beginning,  and  very  often  comes,  upon  tlie  gene- 
rality of  readers  at  least,  quitfl  unexpected.  We 
know  not  whether  Miss  Austen  ever  had  acceai  to 
Ihe  precepts  of  Aristotle  j  but  tliere  are  fevr,  If 
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any,  writers  of  fiction  who  hare  illustrated  them 
more  successfally. 

The  vivid  distinctness  of  description,  the  minute 
fidelity  of  detail,  and  air  of  unstudied  ease  in  the 
scenes  represented,  which  are  no  less  necessary  than 
probability  of  incident,  to  carry  the  reader's  imagi- 
nation along  with  the  story,  and  g^ve  fiction  the 
perfect  appearance  of  reality,  she  possesses  in  a 
high  degree ;  and  the  object  is  accomplished  with- 
out resorting  to  those  deviations  from  the  ordinary 
plan  of  narrative  in  the  third  person,  which  have 
been  patronised  by  some  eminent  masters.  We 
allude  to  the  two  other  methods  of  conducting  a 
fictitious  story,  viz.  either  by  narrative  in  the  first 
person,  when  the  hero  is  made  to  tell  his  own  tale, 
or  by  a  series  of  letters ;  both  of  which  we  conceive 
have  been  adopted  with  a  view  of  heightening  the 
resemblance  of  the  fiction  to  reality.  At  first  sight, 
indeed,  there  might  appear  no  reason  why  a  story 
told  in  tlie  first  person  should  have  more  the  air  of 
a  rpal  history  than  in  the  third ;  especially  as  the 
majority  of  real  histories  actually  are  in  the  third 
person ;  nevertheless,  experience  seems  to  show 
that  such  is  the  case  ;  provided  there  be  no  want  of 
skill  in  the  writer,  the  resemblance  to  real  life,  of  a 
fiction  thus  conducted,  will  approach  much  the 
nearest  (other  points  being  equal)  to  a  deception, 
and  the  interest  felt  in  it,  to  tliat  wliich  we  feel  in 
real  transactions.  We  need  only  instance  Defoe's 
novels,  which,  in  spite  of  much  improbability,  we 
believe  have  been  oftener  mistaken  for  true  narra- 
tives, than  any  fictions  that  ever  were  composed. 

VOL.  XVIII.  p 
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Colonol  Newport  is  well  known  to  liave  been  dted 
as  an  liistnrical  aiitliority ;  and  we  have  ourselves 
found  great  difficulty  in  convincing'  miuiy  of  oilr 
friends  that  Defoe  was  not  himself  the  citizen,  who 
relates  the  plagiie  of  London.  The  reason  probably 
is,  that  in  the  ordinary  form  of  narrative,  the  writer 
is  not  content  to  exhibit,  like  a  real  historian,  a  bare 
detail  of  such  circumstances  as  might  actually  Eiave 
come  under  his  knowledge  ;  but  presents  us  with  a 
description  of  what  is  passing-  in  the  minds  of  the 
parties,  and  gives  an  account  of  their  feelings  and 
motiTes,  aa  well  as  their  tpost  private  conversadons 
in  various  places  at  once.  All  tliis  is  very  amusing, 
bnt  perfectly  unnatnral ;  the  merest  simpleton  could 
hardly  mistake  a  fiction  of  this  kind  for  a  true 
Jiiatory,  unless  he  believed  the  writer  to  be  endued 
with  oninisiuencc  and  omnipresence,  or  to  be  aided 
by  familiar  spirits,  doing  the  office  of  Homer's 
Muses,  whom  he  invokes  to  tell  him  nil  that  could 
not  otherwise  be  known  : — 

Titus  yag  5l«  iri,  irmpln  n,  in  ti  a-aila. 

Let  the  events,  therefore,  which  are  detailed,  and 
the  characters  described,  be  ever  so  natural,  lbs 
way  in  which  they  are  presented  to  us  is  of  a  kind 
of  supernatural  cast,  perfectly  unlike  any  real 
history  that  ever  was  or  can  be  written,  and  thus 
requiring  a  greater  stretch  of  imagination  in  the 
reader.  On  the  other  hand,  the  supposed  narratar 
of  his  own  history  never  pretends  to  dive  into  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  other  parties ;  he 
merely  describes  hia  oivn,  and  gives  his  conjectures 
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as  to  those  of  the  rest,  jnst  as  a  real  autobiographer 
might  do ;  and  thns  an  aathor  is  enabled  to  assimi-  : 
late  his  fiction  to  reality,  without  withholding  that 
delineation  of  the  rnward  workings  of  the  htunan 
heart,  which  is  so  much  coveted.  Nevertheless, 
novels  in  the  first  person  have  not  succeeded  sa 
•well  as  to  make  that  mode  of  writing  become  very 
general.  It  is  c»bjected  to  them,  not  without  reason^ 
^haC  they  want  a  hero  :  the  person  intended  to 
'Occupy  that  post  being  the  narrator  himself,  who  of 
course  cannot  so  describe  his  own  conduct  and  cha^/ 
r^cter  as  to  make  the  reader  dioronghly  acquainted 
with  him ;  though  the  attempt  frequently  produces 
an  ofiensive  appearance  of  egotism. 

The  plan  of  a  fictitious  correspondence  seems 
caleuleted  in  some  measure  to  combine  the  ad  van- 
^ag<es  of  the  other  two ;  since,  by  allowing  each 
personage  to  be  the  speaker  in  turn,  the  feelings  of 
«ach  may  be  described  by  himself,  and  his  character 
and  conduct  by  another.  But  these  novels  are  apt 
to  become  excessively  tedious ;  since,  to  give  the 
letters  the  appearance  of  reality  (without  which 
ifee  main  object  proposed  would  be  defeated),  they 
must  contain  a  verylarge  proportion  of  matter  which 
iuu  no  bearing  at  all  upon  the  story.  There  is  also* 
^nerally  a  sort  of  awkward  disjointed  appearance 
in  a  novel  which  proceeds  entirely  in  letters,  and 
holds  together,  as  it  were,  by  continual  splicing. 

Miss  Austen,  though  she  has  in  a  ievr  places 
introduced  letters  with  great  effect,  has  on  the 
whole  conducted  her  novels  on  the  ordinary  plan> 
describing,  without  scruple,  private  conversations. 
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and  II n communicated  feeling's :  but  she  lias  not 
been  forgetful  uf  tlie  important  maxim,  so  long^ 
ago  illustrated  by  Homer,  and  afterwards  enforced 
by  Aristotle,'  of  saying  as  little  as  possible  in  her 
own  person,  and  giving  a  dramaticair  to  the  narra- 
tive, by  introducing  frequent  eonrergations ;  which 
she  condocts  with  a'j^^srd  to  chnracter  liardly  ex* 
ceeded  even  by  Shakspeare  himself.  Likaiiiniislie 
shows  ns  admirable  a  discrimi nation  in  the  charao' 
ter3  (if  fools  as  of  people  of  sense  j  a  merit  which  i« 
far  fnoju-common.  To  invent,  indeed,  a  conversa- 
sion  full  of  wisdom  or  of  wit,  requires  that  the 
writer  should  himself  possess_ability ;  but  the  con- 
verse does  not  hold  good :  iLU_.no  fool  that  caa 
describe  fools  well ;  and  many  who  have  succeeded 
pretty  well  in  painting  superior  chai'ueters,  hare 
failed  in  giving  individuaUty  to  those  weaker  ones, 
which  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  in  order  to  give  a 
faithful  representation  of  real  life :  they  exiiibit  t» 
us  mere  folly  in  the  abstract,  forgetting  that  to  the 
eye  of  a  skilful  natiuralist  the  insects  on  a  leaf  pre- 
sent as  wide  differences  as  exist  between  tlie 
elephant  and  the  lion.  Slender,  and  Shallow,  and 
Aguecheek,as  Shakspeare  has  painted  them,  tiioagU 
e([ii.'dly  foolf,  resemble  one  another  no  more  than 
Richard,  and  Macbeth,  and  Julius  Cfflsar  ;  and  Mits 
Mrs  Bennet,  Mr  Rushworth,  and  Miu 
Bates,  are  no  more  alike  than  her  Darcy,  Knight- 
ley,  and  Edmund  Bertram.  Some  have  complaineitt 
indeed,  of  finding  her  fools  too  much  like  nature,  and 
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consequently  tiresome  ;  there  is  no  disputing  abont 
tastes ;  all  we  can  say  is,  that  such  critics  must 
(whatever  difference  they  may  outwardly  pay  to 
received  opinions)  find  the  Merry  Wives  of  Wind-- 
sor  and  Twelfth  Night  very  tiresome ;  and  that 
those  who  look  with  pleasure  at  Wilkie's  pictures, 
or  those  of  the  Dutch  school,  must  admit  that 
excellence  of  imitation  may  confer  attraction  on 
that  which  would  be  insipid  or  disagreeable  in  the 
reality. 

Her  minuteness  of  detail  has  also  been  found 
fault  with; -but^veni^ere  it  produces,  at  the  time, 
a  degree  of  tediousness,  we  know  not  whether  that 
can  justly  be  reckoned  a  blemish,  which  is  absolutely 
essential  to  a  very  high  excellence.  Now,  it  is 
absolutely  impossible,  without  this,  to  produce  that 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  characters,  which 
is  necessary  to  make  the  reader  heartily  interested 
in  them.  Let  any  one  cut  out  from  the  Iliad,  or 
from  Shakspeare's  plays,  every  thing  (we  are  far 
from  saying  that  either  might  not  lose  some  parts 
with  advantage,  but  let  him  reject  every  thing) 
which  is  absolutely  devoid  of  importance  and  of 
interest  in  itself;  and  he  will  find  that  what  is  left 
will  have  lost  more  than  half  its  charms.  We  are 
convinced  that  some  writers  have  diminished  the 
effect  of  their  works  by  being  scrupulous  to  admit 
nothing  into  them  which  had  not  some  absolute, 
intrinsic,  and  independent  merit.  They  have  acted 
like  those  who  strip  off  the  leaves  of  a  fruit-tree, 
as  being  of  themselves  good  for  nothing,  with  the 
view  of  securing  more  nourishment  to  the  fruit, 
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-wliit^  in  fuut  cannot  attain  its  full  matui-ity  and 
flavuur  \rithout  tliem. 

Mansfield  Park  contains  sorae  of  Miss  Ansteri's 
liest  moral  lessons,  as  well  as  her  most  hunioroua 
descriptions.  Tlie  following  specimen  unites  both: 
It  is  a  sketch  of  the  mode  of  edacation  adopted  for 
tiie  two  Miss  Bertrtrais,  by  their  aunt  Norris,  whose 
father.  Sir  Thamas,  bag  just  admitted  into  his 
&mily  a.  poor  niece,  Fanny  Price  (the  heroine),  n 
little  younger,  and  mucli  less  aeeomplished  than  bis 
daughters. 

"  '  Dear  tnamnia,  only  tlunk.  nij  cousin  csnDot  put  the  msp 
of  Eorope  togelher — ot  mj  oomio  cnnnnt  Ifll  ih«  piincipal  livet* 
in  Ruistii— or  ah«  never  heird  of  As»  Minur— or  the  dow  nnC 
Imnw  tbe  differguco  between  natH-coloan  and  crg;o»  ! — Htm 
Mrenge  I—Did  jou  evai  teiir  any  tbipg  so  alnpid  ? ' 

"  >  Uly  dear,'  their  coDBiderate  aunt  would  lepty  ;  '  it  ig  very 
Isad,  but  you  miut  not  expect  every  body  to  be  as  forrrard  and 
quick  at  learning  m  youmtlf.' 

"  '  But,  nunt,  abe  ii  really  to  very  ignoraot  1— Do  you  kaow, 
-we  naked  her  last  nigtt,  nhich  way  ibe  icoujd  go  to  get  to  Ireland  ; 
and  she  laid  she  ahauld  cn»»  to  Cbe  isle  of  Wij^hl.  Sh»  tbuda 
nf  nothing  but  the  ielfl  of  Wight,  and  she  callt  it  th^  iMlandt  aa 
S  there  wore  do  otlier  iBlaod  ia  the  world.  I  am  cure  I  should 
bave  been  aibamed  of  myself,  if  I  had  not  known  better  long; 

when  I  did  not  know  a  great  deal  iJist  the  hu  not  th*  IfmI 


"  '  Yea.'  added  the  other;  '  and  of  the  Soman  emperort  B 
low  as  Sevcrus ;  beoides  a  great  deal  uf  the  Heatb<fD  Mythology, 
and  all  the  melals,  Bcmi-metala,  iilaneta,  and  diEtinguithid 
philosophera.' 

'* '  Very  true,  indeed,  my  dean,  but  you  are  bleated  wilii  wDD- 
derful  memorien,  and  your  poor  couiin  ha>  probably  none  at  itt. 
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There  is  a  vast  deal  of  difference  in  memories*  as  weU  as  in  every 
tiling  else,  and  therefore  you  must  make  allowance  for  your  coasio, 
and  pity  her  deficiency.  And  remember  that,  if  yon  are  ever  so 
forward  and  clever  yourselves,  you  should  always  be  modest ;  for, 
much  as  you  know  already,  there  is  a  great  deal  more  for  you  to 
learn.' 

'*  *  Yes,  I  know  there  is,  till  I  am  seventeen.  But  I  must 
tell  you  another  thing  of  Fanny,  so  odd  and  so  stupid.  Do  you 
know,  she  savs  she  does  not  want  te  Imrn  either  music  or  draw- 

*'  *  To  be  sure,  my  dear,  that  is  very  stupid  indeed,  and  shows 
a  great  want  of  genius  and  emulation.  But  all  things  considered, 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  not  as  well  that  it  should  be  so,  for, 
though  you  know  (owing  to  me)  your  papa  and  mamma  are  so 
good  as  to  bring  her  up  with  you,  it  m  not  at  all  necessary  that 
she  should  be  as  accomplished  as  you  are  ; — on  the  contrary^  it 
is  much  more  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  difference.'  "— • 
P.  33. 

The  character  of  Sir  Thomas  is  admirably 
drawn  ;  one  of  those  men  who  always  jndge 
rightly,  and  act  wisely,  when  a  case  is  fairly  put 
before  them  ;  but  who  are  quite  destitute  of  acute- 
ness  of  discernment  and  adroitness  of  conduct. 
The  Miss  Bertrams,  without  any  peculiarly  bad 
natural  disposition,  and  merely  with  that  selfish- 
ness, self-importance,  and  want  of  moral  training, 
which  are  the  natural  result  of  their  education,  are 
conducted  by  a  train  of  probable  circumstances,  to 
a  catastrophe  which  involves  their  father  in  the 
deepest  affliction.  It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  how 
many  young  ladies  in  the  same  sphere,  with  what 
is  ordinarily  called  every  advantage  in  point  of 
education,  are  so  precisely  in  the  same  situation, 
that  if  they  avoid  a  similar  fate,  it  must  be 
rather  from  good  luck  than  any  thing  else.     The 
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care  that  ia  tRken  to  keep  from  tliem  every  tiling' 
in  the  shape  of  affliction,  prevents  their  best  feelings 
from  being  exercised  ;  and  the  pains  bestowed  on 
their  acconnplishm^nt,  raises  their  idea  of  their  own 
coDsecjuence  1  t\>e  henrt  become  hard,  and  is  eo^ 
grossed  by  vanity  with  all  its  concomitant  vices. 
Mere  moral  and  religious  instruction  are  not  ade- 
quate tu  correct  all  tliia.  But  it  is  a  sliame  to  give 
in  our  on-n  language  sentiments  vvhicii  are  so  much 
better  expressed  by  Miss  Austen. 


iWyh.o 


irajBi 


]|  he  \inA  judged^  in  expectiiig  Co  couDte: 
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ailievet  been  properly  taught  to  . 
pen,  by  that  >eDM  of  duty  nhicb  con  aliwe 
been  inslructed  tbeoreljcally  in  tbeir  tcl^Di 
to  bring  'a  ink)  dally  practice.       Tu  be  di*- 
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"  Bitterly  did  he  deplore  a  deficiency  which  now  he  could 
scarcely  comprehend  to  have  been  possible.  Wretchedly  did  he 
feel,  that  with  all  the  cost  and  care  of  an  anxious  and  expensive 
education,  he  had  brought  up  his  daughters  without  their  under- 
standing their  first  duties,  or  his  being  acquainted  with  their  cha- 
racter and  temper.** — Vol.  ii^.  pp.  330-332. 

Edmnnd  Bertnam,  the  second  son,  a  sensible  and 
worthy  young  man,  is  captivated  by  a  Miss  Craw- 
ford, who,  with  her  brother,  is  on  a  visit  at  the 
parsonage  with  her  half-sister,  Mrs  Grant :  the 
progress  of  his  passion  is  very  happily  depicted  : 

**  Miss  Crawford's  attractions  did  not  lessen.  The  harp  arri- 
ved, and  rather  added  to  her  beauty,  wit,  and  good-humour,  for 
she  played  with  the  greatest  obligingness,  with  an  expression  and 
taste  which  were  peculiarly  becoming,  and  there  was  something 
clever  to  be  said  at  the  close  of  every  air.  Edmund  was  at  the 
parsonage  every  day  to  be  indulged  with  his  favourite  instrument ; 
one  morning  secured  an  invitation  for  the  next,  for  the  lady  could 
bot  be  unwilling  to  have  a  listener,  and  every  thing  was  soon  in  a 
fair  train^  ^ 

**  A  young  woman,  pretty,  lively,  with  a  harp  as  elegant  as 
herself ;  and  both  placed  near  a  window,  cut  down  to  the  ground, 
and  opening  on  a  little  lawn,  surrounded  by  shrubs  in  the  rich 
foliage  of  summer,  was  enough  to  catch  any  man*s  heart.  The 
season,  the  scene,  the  air,  were  all  favourable  to  tenderness  and 
sentiment." — Vol.  i.  pp.  132,  133. 

He  is,  however,  put  in  doubt  as  to  her  character, 
by  the  occasional  levity  of  her  sentiments,  and  her 
aversion  to  his  intended  profession,  the  church,  and 
to  a  retired  life.  Both  she  and  her  brother  are 
very  clever,  agreeable,  and  good-humoured,  and 
not  without  moral  taste  (for  Miss  Austen  does  not 
deal  in  fiends  and  angels),  but  brought  up  without 
strict  principles,  and  destitute  of  real  self-denying 
benevolence.     The  latter  falls  in  love  with  Fanny 
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Pric«,  wltom  he  had  been  originally  intending  to 
flirt  with  for  his  own  amusement.  She,  hotverer, 
objects  to  lijs  principles  ;  being'  not.  satisfied  with 
religious  belief  and  practice  in  herself,  and  careless 
about  them  in  lier  hnsband.  In  thi$  respect  ibe 
jiresents  a  useful  example  to  a  good  many  modern 
females,  whose  apparent  regard  for  religion  in  tliem- 
selyes,  and  indifference  abont  it  in  their  partners- 
far  life,  make  one  soinetiraes  inclined  to  tliink  th&t 
they  hold  the  opposite  extreme  to  the  Turk's  opi- 
nion, and  believe  men  to  have  no  souls.  Her  unde, 
Sir  Thomas,  however,  who  sees  nothing  of  her 
objection,  is  displeased  at  her  refusal ;  and  thinking 
tliat  she  may  not  sufficiently  prize  the  comforts  of 
wealtli  to  whicli  she  lias  been  so  long  accustomed, 
without  the  aid  of  contrast,  encourages  her  paying 
a.  visit  to  her  father,  a  Captain  Price,  of  the  marines, 
settled  with  a  large  family  at  Portsmouth.  She 
goes,  accompanied  by  her  favourite  brother  Wil- 
liam, with  all  the  fond  recollections,  and  bright  anti- 
t^ipatioas,  of  a  visit  after  eight  years'  absence. 

With  a  candour  very  rare  in  a  novelist.  Miss 
Austen  describes  the  remedy  as  producing  its  effect. 
After  she  has  spent  a  month  in  the  noise,  privations, 
and  vulgarities  of  home,  Mr  Crawford  pays  her  a 
visit  of  a  couple  of  days  ;  after  he  was  gone, 

'•  Fannj  mu  out  of  tpirlb  oil  the  wtt  of  tho  dar.      Though 
tolarably  Eccars  of  not  ceding  Mr  Craivfnid  igain,  ihs  could  not 
help  beloK  low.      It  was  parting  nitb  Bomebodj'  of  tfaa  Dsturo  sC 
and  tbougli  ia  ooe  light  glad  to  liave  liim  gDue,  it 

aSeU  ;  and  ilia  muld  not  Ihiak 
loiag  frequCDtl;  nith  Maj  and 


noise  ot  giog.  She  nu  v^ry  loir.  The  nondecful  improveiucnl 
which  the  still  fsnded  in  M.  Crwfoid,  wu  the  nearesl  lo  Bdmin- 
ittarii^  comSatx  of  any  thiag  wilhia  the  curf  ent  of  her  ihoughtH. 
Nut  contidsiiiig  io  how  differeat  ii  circle  ehe  had  been  just  seeing 
him,  nor  haa  much  might  he  owing  to  conti-BaC,  bIic  nas  qidls 
perbuaded  of  lud  heing  utoniBbingly  mnre  gentle,  and  regardful 
of  othsn,  Ibis  fnrmerij.  And  if  in  little  tlungB,  muit  it  not  be 
10  b  gretC  ?  '  Sa  aniiouB  foi  her  hsalih  and  comfoit,  bo  veif 

— VoL  ili.  pp.  £2«,  S2!>. 

Fanny  is,  however,  armed  against  Mr  Crawford 
by  a  strong'er  feelwg  than  even  her  disapprobation  ; 
byaTeheraent  attachment  to  Edmund.  The  silence 
in  nhidi  tliis  passion  is  clierished — the  slender 
liopes  and  eojoymentg  by  which  it  is  fed — the  rest- 
lessness and  jealousy  with  which  it  fiUs  a  mind 
naturally  active,  contented  and  nnsuspicions — the 
manner  in  whiuh  it  tinges  every  event  and  every 
leflection,  are  painted  with  a  vividness  and  a  detail 
of  whicl)  we  can  scarcely  conceive  any  one  but  a 
female,  and  we  should  almost  add,  a  female  n'ritiug 
from  recollection,  capable. 

To  say  the  truth,  we  suspect  one  of  I^liss 
Austen's  great  merits  in  our  eyes  to  be,  the  insig;ht 
she  gives  us  into  tlie  pecultaritiea  of  female  diA- 
ractei-.  Autlioresses  can  scarcely  ever  forget  the 
esprit  de  corps — can  [carcely  ever  forget  that  they 
are  authoresses.     TLcy  stom  to  feel  a  sympathet" 
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shudder  nt  exposing  naked  a  female  mind.  EUes 
<e peignent  e»_  Sitsfe^and  leave  the  mysteries  of 
womanhood  to  be  described  by  some  interloping- 
i,  like  Richardson  or  Marivaux,  who  is  turned 
out  before  he  has  seen  half  the  rites,  and  is  forced 
tu  spin  from  }iis  own  conjectures  the  rest.  Now 
from  this  fault  Miss  Austen  is  free.  Her  heroines 
e  what  one  knows  women  must  be.  though  one 
ver  can  get  them  to  acknowledge  it.  As  liable 
"  f^  in  love  first,"  as  anxious  to  attract  the 
attention  of  agreeable  men,  as  much  taken  with 
a  striking  manner,  or  a  handsome  face,  as  un- 
equally gifled  with  constancy  and  firmness,  as 
liable  to  hare  their  affections  biassed  hy  conve- 
nience or  fashioti,  as  we,  on  our  part,  will  admit 
men  to  be.  As  some  illustration  of  what  we  mean, 
we  refer  our  readers  to  the  conversation  be- 
tween Miss  Crawford  and  Fanny,  vol.  iii.  p.  102. 
Fanny's  meeting  witli  her  father,  p.  199,  her  reflec- 
tions after  reading  Edmund's  tetter,  S46,  her  hap- 
piness (good,  and  heroine  though  she  be)  in  the 
midst  of  the  misery  of  all  her  friends,  when  she 
finds  that  Edmund  has  decidedly  broken  with  her 
rival;  feelings,  all  of  them,  which,  under  the 
influence  of  strong  passion,  must  alloy  the  purest 
mind,  but  with  which  scarcely  any  authoress  but 
Miss  Austen  would  have  ventured  to  temper  the 
etherial  materials  of  a  heroine. 

But  we  must  proceed  to  the  publication  of  which  ' 
the  title  is  prefixed  to  this  article.     It  contains,  it 
,  the  earliest  and  the  latest  productions  of 
iithor;    the  first  of  them  having  been  puc- 
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chased,  we  are  told,  many  years  back  by  a  book- 
seller, who,  for  some  reason  unexplained,  thought 
proper  to  alter  his  mind  and  withhold  it*  We  do 
not  much  applaud  his  taste ;  for  though  it  is  deci- 
dedly inferior  to  her  other  works,  having  less  plot, 
and  what  there  is,  less  artificially  wrought  up,  and 
also  less  exquisite  nicety  of  moral  painting ;  yet 
the  same  kind  of  excellences  which  characterise  the 
other  novels  may  be  perceived  in  this,  in  a  degree 
which  would  have  been  highly  creditable  to  most 
other  writers  of  the  same  school,  and  which  would 
have  entitled  the  author  to  considerable  praise,  had 
she  written  nothing  better. 

We  already  begin  to  fear  that  we  have  indulged 
too  much  in  extracts,  and  we  must  save  some  room^ 
for  Persuasion^  or  we  could  not  resist  giving  a  spe- 
cimen of  John  Thorpe,  with  his  horse  that  cannot 
go  less  tlian  ten  miles  an  horn*,  his  refusal  to  drive 
his  sister  *'  because  she  has  such  thick  ankles," 
and  his  sober  consumption  of  five  pints  of  port 
a-day ;  altogether  the  best  portrait  of  a  species, 
which,  though  almost  extinct,  cannot  yet  be  quite 
classed  among  the  Palseotheria,  the  Bang-up 
Oxonian.  Miss  Thorpe,  the  jilt  of  middling  life, 
is,  in  her  way,  quite  as  good,  though  she  has  not 
the  advantage  of  being  the  representative  of  a  r«ire 
or  a  diminishing  species.  We  fear  few  of  our 
readers,  however  they  may  admire  the  naivete,  will 
admit  the  truth  of  poor  John  Morland's  postscript, 
*'  I  can  never  expect  to  know  such  another  woman.'* 

The  latter  of  these  novels,  however.  Persuasion, 
"which  is  more  strictly  to  be  considered  as  a  posthu-* 
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taoiis  work,  possesses  that  superiority  ivhieh  might 
be  expected  from  the  more  mature  age  at  which  it 
was  written,  and  ts  second,  we  think,  to  none  of 
the  former  ones,  !f  not  superior  to  all.  In  the  hu- 
morous [lelineation  of  character  it  dues  not  abonnd 
quite  BO  much  as  some  of  the  others,  though  it  hns 
great  merit  even  on  thnt  score ;  but  it  has  more  of 
that  tender  and  yet  elevated  kind  of  interest  which 
is  ^med  at  by  the  generality  of  novels,  and  in  par- 
suit  of  which  they  seldom  fail  of  running  into 
romantic  extravagance  i  on  the  whole,  it  is  one  of 
the  must  elegant  fictions  of  common  life  ne  ever 
remember  to  have  met  with, 

Sir  Walter  £lliot,  a  silly  and  conceited  baronet, 
has  three  doughtera,  the  eldest  two,  nnmarri«j, 
and  the  third,  Mary,  the  wife  of  »  neighbouring 
gentleman,  Mr  Charles  Musgrove,  heir  to  a  eon- 
alderable  fortune,  and  living  in  a  genteel  cott^e  in 
the  neighbourhood  uf  the  Great  House  which  he  is 
hereafter  to  inherit.  The  second  daughter,  Anne, 
who  is  the  heroine,  and  the  only  one  of  the  family 
possessed  of  good  sense  (a  quality  which  Miss  Ans- 
lan  is  as  sparing  of  in  her  novels,  as  we  fear  her 
great  mistress,  Natore,  has  been  in  real  life),  when 
on  a  visit  to  her  sister,  is,  by  that  sort  of  instinct 
which  generally  points  out  to  all  parties  tlic  person 
on  whose  judgment  and  temper  they  may  rety, 
appealed  tu  in  all  the  little  family  differences  wliiuli 
arise,  and  which  are  described  with  infinite  spirit 
and  detail. 

The  following  touch  reminds  ns,  in  its  minute 
fidelity  to  nature,  uf  some  of  the  happiest  strskes 
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in  the  subordinate  parts  of  Hogarth's  prints :  Mr 
C  Mnsgrove  has  an  aunt  whom  he  wishes  to  treat 
with  becoming  attention,  but  who,  from  being  of  a 
somewhat  inferior  class  in  point  of  family  and 
fashion,  is  studiously  shunned  by  his  wife,  who  has 
all  the  family  pride  of  her  father  and  elder  sister : 
he  takes  the  opportunity  of  a  walk  with  a  large 
party  on  a  fine  day,  to  visit  this  despised  relation, 
but  cannot  persuade  his  wife  to  accompany  him ; 
she  pleads  fatigue,  and  remans  with  the  rest  to 
await  his  return ;  and  he  walks  home  with  her,  not 
much  pleased  at  the  incivility  she  has  shown. 

"  She  (Anne  Elliot}  joined  Cbarles  and  Mary,  and  was  tired 
•eDougli  to  be  very  glad  of  Charlea's  other  arm ;— but  Charles* 
-though  in  very  good-hvunour  widi  her,  was  out  of  temper  with 
laoA  wife.  Mary  had  ahown  heradf  disobligiiig  to  him,  and  was 
now  to  reap  the  coasequesce,  which  cocscqaence  was  his  drop- 
ping her  arm  almost  eyery  moment,  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  some 
nettles  in  the  hedge  with  his  switeh ;  and  when  Mary  began  to 
complain  of  it,  and  lament  her  being  ill-used,  according  to  cus- 
tom, in  being  oo  the  hedge  ude,  while  Anne  was  never  incom- 
moded on  the  other,  he  dropped  the  arms  of  both  to  hunt  after 
A  weasel  which  he  had  a  momentary  glance  of;  and  they  could 
hardly  get  him  aloi^  at  all." — VoL  iiL  pp.  211,  212. 

But  the  principal  interest  arises  from  a  combi- 
nation of  events  which  cannot  better  be  explained 
than  by  a  part  of  the  prefatory  narrative,  which 
forms,  in  general,  an  Euripidean  prologue  to  Miss 
Austen's  novels. 

**  Se  was  not  Mr  Wentworth,  the  former  curate  of  Monk- 
ibrd,  however  suspicious  appearances  may  be,  but  a  Captain 

Frederick  Wentworth,  his  brother*  -who  being  made  commander 
in  consequence  (^  the  action  off  St  Domingo,  and  not  imme- 
diately employed,  had  come  into  Somersetshire  in  the  summer  of 

J  806;  and  having  no  parent  living,  found  a  home  for  half  a 
year,  at  Monkfor£     He  wai,  at  that  time,  a  remarkably  fin* 


r 
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ce,  iplrit,  and  brilliuicjr ; 
ith  gentlmen,  modflHty, 
tT,sn,  Kdi)  feeling.  Half  the  sum'  uf  kttnictian,  im  either  lidn. 
might  have  been  nuiugh,  for  be  IibiI  nnlhing  to  do,  and  lbs  had 
hardl/  soy  hiidy  to  lova  ;  but  ibe  eacuunter  of  mch  Uyieh 
recommeDiIatiana  coulil  noCMl.  They  weie  gradiulJy  icquoJoMd, 
and  nhen  acquointed,  rnpidly  and  deeply  in  love.  It  would  be 
difficult  la  Bsy  nhich  hid  ieen  highest  peifecdon  in  the  other,  or 
which  hall  been  the  hippieit;  cbr,  in  taceiving  his  declautioiu 
apd  proposals,  or  he  in  having  them  accepted. 

"  A  «hort  period  of  eiiinisile  felicity  foUooed,  and  hut  a  shoit 
one.  Troublci  (Don  arote.  Sii  Walter,  on  bciog  applied  to, 
nilbout  actually  withholding  liii  conaenl^  or  saying  It  should 
bever  be^  gave  it  all  the  negative  of  great  astonishment,  |;rEHl 
coldness,  great  silence,  and  a.  profeased  resolution  of  doing  nothing 
for  his  daughter.  He  thought  it  a  very  degrading  alliance ;  and 
Lady  Russell,  though  with  more  tempered  lad  pardonable  pride, 
[eceived  it  ai  a  most  norortoaate  one. 

"  Anna  Elliot,  with  nil  her  elaima  of  birth,  beauty,  and  mind, 
lo  throw  herself  away  nt  nioeteeo :  iovolve  herself  at  oiaeteea  iu 
an  engagement  with  a  young  man,  ivho  had  nothing  hut  luuutlf 

tosecureevenhisfmther  risBinlhilprofoMion;  would  be,  indewJ, 
a  thiowii^  away,  nhich  ihe  grieved  lo  think  uf  I  Anne  Elliot, 
so  youDgi  known  to  so  few,  to  be  matched  off  by  a  atrai^n 
without  alllBnce  or  fortune :  m  rather  sunk  by  him  into  n  ttata 

not  he.  if  by  any  fair  interfereoca  of  friendship,  any  represeala- 
tions  Train  one  who  bad  almost  a  mother's  luve,  and  malhuV 
lights,  it  could  he  prevented. 

"  Captain  Weutworth  had  no  fortune.      He  hid  been  lucky 
n  bia  profeisiaD,  but  ipendiog  fr< 
"     '  nothing.     But,  he 
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be  was  headstrong.  Ladj  Russell  liad  fit^  taste  for  wit ;  and  of 
tfny  thing  approaching  to  imprudence  a  horror*  She  deprecated 
the  connexion  in  eyerj  tight* 

"  Such  opposition,  as  these  feelings  prsdueed,  was  more  than 
Anne  could  combat.  Young  and  gentle  as  she  was,  it  might  jet 
have  been  possible  to  withstand  her  father's  ill-will,  though  unsoft- 
«ned  by  one  kind  word  or  look  <m  the  part  of  her  sister ;  but 
Xady  Russell,  whom  she  had  always  lored  and  relied  on,  could 
not,  with  such  steadiness  of  opinion,  and  such  tenderness  of 
manner,  be  continually  adyising  her  in  vain.  She  was  persuaded 
to  believe  the  ei^agement  a  wrong  thing—indiscreet,  improper, 
hardly  capable  of  success,  and  not  deserving  it  But  it  was  not 
a  merely  selfish  cantiim,  under  which  she  acted,  in  putting  an  end 
to  it.  Had  she  not  imagined  herself  consulting  his  good,  even 
xnore  than  her  own,  she  could  hardly  have  given  him  up.  The 
belief  of  being  prudent  and  self-denying,  principally  for  hia  advan- 
tage,  was  her  chief  comohntion,  under  the  misery  of  a  parting— 
a  final  parting ;  and  every  consolation  wss  required,  for  she  had 
to  encounter  all  the  additional  pain  of  opinions,  on  his  side* 
totally  unconvinced  and  unbending,  and  of  his  feeling  himself 
iU-used  by  so  forced  a  relinquishment  .  He  had  l^t  the  country 
in  consequence. 

*'  A  few  months  had  seen  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  their 
acquaintance.;  but  not  with  a  few  months  ended  Anne*s  share  <^ 
•uffering  from  it.  Her  attachment  and  regrets  had,  for  a  long 
time,  douded  every  enjoyment  of  youth ;  and  an  early  loss  of 
hloom  and  spirits  had  been  their  lasting  eJBfeet. 

"  More  than  seven  years  were  gone  since  this  little  history  <^ 
sorrowful  interest  had  reached  its  close ';  and  time  had  softened 
down  much,  perhaps  nearly  all  of  peculiar  attachment  to  him, — 
hut  she  had  been  too  dependent  on  time  alone ;  no  aid  had  been 
gxyen  in  change  of  place  (except  in  one  visit  to  Bath  soon  after 
the  rupture),  or  in  any  novelty  or  enlargement  of  society.  No 
one  had  ever  come  within  the  Kellynch  circle,  who  could  bear  a 
«>mparison  with  Frederick  Wentworth,  as  he  stood  in  her  me- 
mory. No  second  attachment,  the  only  thoroughly  natural, 
happy,  and  sufficient  cure,  at  her  time  of  life,  had  been  possible 
to  the  nice  tone  of  her  mind,  the  fastidiousness  of  her  taste,  in 
the  small  limits  of  the  society  around  them.  She  had  been  soli- 
cited, when  about  two-and-twenty,  to  change  her  name,  by  the 
jroung  man,  who  not  long  afterwards  found  a  more  willxBg  mind 
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in  her  yoonger  naUr ;  mil  Lsdy  RusjeU  had  Inoientcd  her  refusiil 
for  ClmilE-i  MuBgrgVB  1.M  llio  Eldcit  son  of  a  diKi.  whoM  l«id. 
prgpcrty  aod  geueTol  importanc?  were  second)  in  that  pouatr 
ddlf  to  Sir  Walter'!,  and  nf  (rood  diaract«i  aod  appeaiBnce ;  u 
bnwever  Laily  RuaieU  might  havo  uked  ;et  foi  samathing  nuir> 

lice  tif  her  father's  hnuse,  and  settled  so  permanently  near  hs 
self.  But  in  thin  cue,  Anne  had  left  antfaing  fat  idiice  tn  dc 
and  thougli  Lady  Runsell,  as  Eatisfied  as  ever  with  htr  own  di 
cretion,  never  wished  the  pavt  undone,  she  began  now  to  bai 
tha  anxiety,   which  harden  on  hopeleasnesn,   for  Ann«'>  heii 

mate  for  Rtich  ihe  hek 


to  ha  peculiarly  fitted  bj 

"  They  knew  not  each  other's  opinion,  either  iU  c< 

eubjeot  was  never  elluded  to, — but  Anne,  Dt  >even-n 
thought  very  differently  from  what  the  had  been  made 

nineteen She  did  not  blame  Lady  Hussell,  ahe  did 

herself  for  having  been  guided  by  her  -,  hut  she  felt  th; 
young  person,  in  similar  eiicamtlanccB,  to  apply  lo  her  I 


ict,  far  the 
to  think  It 


re  good.— She  was  persuaded  that, 
lapprobation  at  home,  and  every  a 
U  tbeir  probable  feare,  c 


a  happier 


nore  than  a  usual  share  of  all  su^h  solicitudes  and  &uspenie  been 
heirs,  without  reference  to  the  actuil  rnults  of  their  oaie,  whidh 
I]  it  happened,  woold  bare  bcEtuwed  eailier  prosperity  than  could' 
le  teaionably  calculated  uu.  All  bis  smguiue  expacIstiDni.  all 
111  confidence  bail  been  justified.  His  goniui  and  ardour  bad 
lebiil.' 


he  bad  told  her 


eagagott 


employ  1  and  aU  lb 


I 


had  only  navy  lists  and  ncwspspeca  fur  her  aulboritf,  but  aha 
d  not  duulit  hii  being  riuh ; — sDd,  in  favour  of  his  cDnetiiie}t, 
■hii  had  uu  leaBon  to  beliere  him  married. 
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*'  How  eloquent  could  Anne  Elliot  have  been, — how  eloquent, 
at  least,  were  her  wiiihes,  on  the  side  of  early  warm  attachment, 
and  a  cheerful  confidence  in  futurity,  against  that  over-anxious 
caution  which  seems  to  insult  exertion  and  distrust  Providence  ! 
—She  had  been  forced  into  prudence  in  her  youth,  she  learned 
romance  as  she  grew  older — the  natural  sequel  of  an  unnatural 
banning."— Vol.  iii,  pp.  67-67. 

After  an  absence  of  eight  years,  lie  returns  to 
her  neighbourhood,  and  circumstances  throvr  them 
frequently  in  contact.  Nothing  can  be  more  ex- 
quisitely painted  than  her  feelings  on  such  occasions. 
First,  dread  of  the  meeting, — then,  as  that  is 
removed  by  custom,  renewed  regret  for  the  happi- 
ness she  has  thrown  away,  and  the  constantly 
recurring  contrast,  though  known  only  to  herself, 
between  the  distance  of  their  intercourse  and  her 
involuntary  sympathy  with  all  his  feelings,  and 
instant  comprehension  of  all  his  thoughts,  of  the 
meaning  of  every  glance  of  his  eye,  and  curl  of  his 
lip,  and  intonation  of  his  voice.  In  him  her  mild 
good  sense  and  elegance  gradually  re-awake  long* 
forgotten  attachment ;  but  with  it  return  the  usual 
accompaniments  of  undeclared  love,  distrust  of  her 
sentiments  towards  him,  and  suspicions  of  their 
being  favourable  to  another.  In  this  state  of  regret- 
ful jealousy  he  overhears,  while  writing  a  letter,  a 
conversation  she  is  holding  with  his  friend  Captain 
Harville,  respecting  another  naval  friend,  Captain 
Benwick,  who  had  been  engaged  to  the  sister  of 
the  former,  and  very  speedily  after  her  death  had 
formed  a  fresh  engagement  ;  we  cannot  refrain 
from  inserting  an  extract  from  this  conversation, 
which  is  exquisitely  beautiful. 
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"  '  Your  feeliogi  nuj  he  ths  sRangen,'  repUnd  Anne,  -  but 
tlut  saiBB  spirit  nC  analogy  vUl  BUthoriie  mt  to  sasert  iku  onrg  are 
tiu  moat  leader.  Man  it  mora  robiut  than  wdidbq,  but  he  i«  oat 
1ii:^ar<-Iiv«d :  vlueb  exacllj  aiplaiat  in^  view  of  (be  natuH  at 
thair  attachmente.  Hiji  It  would  be  toQ  hard  upon  you,  if  it 
w«re  otberwini.  You  have  diiGcullies,  sod  privBtiona,  and  dwigBnf 
fmouglk  to  sttuggle  witli.  You  ate  always  labouring  and  toiling, 
«ipo«ed  to  every  risk  and  hardsbip.  Your  home,  country, 
trisBdi,  all  quitted.  Nsilbei  tints,  nor  bcaltb,  dot  life,  to  ba 
called  your  own.  It  would  J»  too  bud  indeed'  (with  s  bUtt'aig 
Toioe)  '  if  woDua'a  feelings  nete  to  be  added  to  all  this.' 

'■  '  We  <1udl  never  agree  upon  this  question'— Ciptaio  Har- 
-villc  waa  b^inoing  to  Bay,  wLen  a  ^ght  uoiee  railed  tlieic  stlen. 
•ion  to  Captain  Weotworih'a  liiberto  perfectly  quiet  division  of 
the  lonm.  It  was  notLtng  more  tKan  that  his  pen  bail  fallen  dawn, 
but  Anne  waa  startled  at  finding  him  nearer  than  ehe  bad  sup- 
posed, and  half  inclined  to  sujpect  that  the  pea  hud  only  fallen, 
because  he  had  hew  occupied  by  them,  striving  to  catch  sounds, 
vhieh  vet  she  did  ruit  think  he  oould  have  caught. 

"  *  Have  you  finiihed  your  letter  ?  '  said  Captain  HamUe. 
'  Not  quit«,  a  few  lines  more.   I  khaU  have  done  iu  five  miautca.' 

**  ^  There  is  no  hurry  on  my  side.  1  am  only  ready  whenever 
yon  are — I  am  in  veiy  good  anchorage  here'  (smiling  at  Ann), 
'  well  supplied,  and  want  for  nothing — ^o  hurry  for  a  s^nal  at 

aU Well,  Miss  EUiot'  (lowering  his  voice),  ■  as  I  was  sayisg, 

we  shall  never  agree  I  suppose  upon  this  point.  No  man  and 
woman  would,  probably.  But  let  me  obMTTe  ^t  all  hittioiaa 
are  against  jou,  all  stories,  prose  and  veiae.  If  I  bad  aucba 
memury  as  Benwick^  I  could  bring  you  fifty  quotations  in  a  mo- 
ment on  my  side  the  argument,  and  I  do  not  think  I  ever  opened 
a  bnok  in  my  life  which  had  not  somethii^  to  say  upon  womaa'a 

But  perhspa  you  will  say,  these  were  all  written  by  men.* 

"  <  Perhaps  I  shaU.  Yea,  yee,  if  you  please,  no  rrferenc*  la 
examples  in  books.  Men  have  had  every  advantage  of  ua  in 
telling  their  own  elory.  Education  faa>  been  thnis  in  lo  mudl 
higher  a  degree ;  the  pea  bos  been  in  their  bands.  1  will  not 
allow  books  to  prove  aoy  thing.' 
■'  •  But  how  shall  wa  |; 
"  '  We  never  ibalL     We  dqvi 
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'vsrds  our  own  sex,  and  upon  tbat  bias  build  erery  circumstancft 
in  favour  of  it  wbicb  has  occurred  within  our  own  circle ;  many 
of  which  circumstances  (perhaps  those  very  cases  which  strike  us 
the  most)  may  be  precisely  such  as  cumot  be  brougbt  forward 
without  betraying  a  confidence,  or,  in  same  respect,  saying  what 
abould  not  be  said.* 

"  '  Ah !  *  cried  Captain  Harrille,  in  a  tone  of  strong  feeling,  '  if 
I  oooid  but  make  you  comprehend  what  a  msoi  suffers  when  be 
takes  a  last  look  at  his  wife  and  children,  and  watches  the  host 
that  be  has  sent  them  off  in,  as  l<nig  as  it  is  in  s^ht,  and  then 
turns  away  and  says,  *■  God  knows  whet&er  we  ever  meet  again  t  * 
And  them,  if  I  coidd  convey  to  yen  the  glerw  of  his  soul  when 
ke  does  tee  them  ngain;  when,  coming  back  after  a  twelve-^ 
month's  absence  perhaps,  and  obliged  to  put  into  another  por^ 
be  calculates  how  soon  it  wUl  be  poanble  to  get  them  there,  pre* 
tending  to  deceive  himself,  and  si^ng,  *  They  cannot  be  here 
till  su^  a  day,'  but  all  the  while  hoping  for  them  twelve  hours 
sooner,  and  seeing  them  arrive  at  last,  as  if  Heaven  bad  giveii. 
them  wings,  by  many  hours  sooner  still  !  If  I  eoidd  explain  t(» 
yen  all  this,  and  all  that  a  man  can  bear  and  do,  and  glories  to  do 
£Mr  the  sake  of  these  treasures  of  his  existence  !  I  speak,  you 
know,  only  of  such  men  as  have  hearts  ! '  presnag  bb  own  mtb 
emotion. 

**  *  Oh !  *  cried  Anne,  eagerly,  *  I  hope  I  do  justice  to  all 
that  is  felt  by  you,  and  by  those  who  resemble  you.  God  forbid 
that  I  should  undervalue  the  warm  and  faithful  feelings  of  any  of  my 
feUow-creatures.  I  should  deserve  utter  coirtempt  if  I  dared  ta 
-suppose  that  true  attachment  and  constancy  were  known  only  by 
VN>man.  No,  I  believe  you  capable  of  every  thing  great  and 
good  in  your  married  lives.  I  believe  you  equal  to  every  im- 
portant exertion,  and  to  every  domestic  forbearance,  so  long  as 
~— if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  so  long  as  you  have  an 
•object.  I  mean,  while  the  woman  you  love  lives,  and  lives  for 
you.  All  the  privilege  I  claim  for  my  own  sex  (it  is  not  a  very 
enviable  one,  you  need  not  covet  it)  is  that  of  kmng  longest 
when  existence  or  when  hope  is  gone.* 

**  She  could  not  immediately  have  uttered  another  sentence  ; 
ber  heart  was  too  full,  her  breath  too  much  oppressed.**-— VoU 
iv.  pp.  263-269. 

Wbile  this  conversation  has  been  going  on,  he 
has  been  replying  to  it  on  paper,  under  the  appear* 
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■ince  of  iinisLing^  liia  letter  :  he  put«  the  paper  into 
lier  hand,  and  hurries  away. 


a  they  ifnuld  be  Ii 


We  ventured,  in  a  former  article,  to  remon$trute 
against  the  dethronement  uf  the  once  powerful  God 
of  Love,  in  his  own  most  especial  domain,  the 
novel ;  and  to  suggest  that,  in  ^Imnniti^  the  ordU 
nary  fault  of  recommending  by  examples  a  roman- 
tiu  and  uncalculating  extravagance  of  passion.  Miss 
Austen  liad  rather  fallen  into  the  opposite  extreme 
of  exclusively  patronizing  what  are  called  prudent 
matches,  and  too  much  disparaging  sentimental 
enthusiasm.  We  urge,  that,  mischievous  as  ii 
the  extreme  on  this  side,  it  is  not  the  one  into 
which  the  yoiuig  folks  of  the  present  day  are  the 
most  likely  to  run :  the  prevailing  fault  is  not  now, 
whatever  it  may  Jiave  been,  to  sacrifice  all  for  love : 


We  may  now,  without  retracting  our  opinion, 
bestow  unqualified  approbation  ;  for  thii  distresses 
of  the  present  heroine  all  arise  from  her  prudent 
refusal  to  listen  to  the  sug-gestions  of  her  heart. 
The  catastrophe,  however,  is  happy,  and  ive  are 
left  in  doubt  whether  it  would  have  been  better  for 
her  or  not  to  accept  tile  first  proposal ;  and  thb 
we  conceive  is  precisely  the  proper  medium ;  for, 
though  we  would  not  have  prudential  calculations 
the  solo  principle  to  be  regarded  in  marriage,  we 
are  far  from  advocating  their  exclusion.  To  dis- 
regard the  advice  of  sober-minded  friends  on  an 
impui'tant  point  of  conduct,  is  an  imprudence  we 
would  by  no  means  recommend ;  indeed,  it  is  a 
species  of  selfishness,  if,  in  listening  only  to  the 
dictates  of  pnssiun,  a  man  sacrifices  to  its  gratifica- 
tion the  happiness  of  those  most  dear  to  him  as 
well  as  his  own ;  though  it  is  not  tiow-a-days  the 
most  prevalent  form  of  selfishness.  But  it  is  no 
(»ndemnation  of  a  sentiment  to  sny,  that  it  becomes 
blainable  wlien  it  interferes  with  duty,  and  is 
uncoti trolled  by  conscience :  the  desire  of  rithes, 
power,  or  distinction — the  taate  for  ease  and  com- 
fort— are  to  be  condemned  when  they  transgress 
these  bounds ;  and  love,  if  it  keep  within  them, 
even  tliongli  it  be  somewhat  tinged  with  enthusi- 
asm, and  a  little  at  variance  with  what  the  worldly 
call  prudence,  i.  e.  regard  for  pecuniary  advantage, 
may  afford  a  better  moral  discipline  to  the  mind 
than  most  other  passions.     It  will  not  at  least  be 


be  I 
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denied,  that  it  has  often  proyed  a  powerful  stima- 
to  exertion  where  others  Ii»ve  failed,  itnd  Iins 
called  forth  talents  unknown  before  even  to  tlie 
possessor.  What,  thoogh  the  pursuit  may  be 
fmitless,  and  the  hopes  Tisionary  ?  The  result  may 
and  substantial  benefit,  ihongh  of  another 
kind !  the  vineyard  may  have  been  cnltival«d  by 
digging  in  it  for  the  treasure  which  is  never  to  b« 
found.  Wliat,  though  tlie  perfections  with  which 
imagination  has  decorated  the  beloved  object,  may, 
in  fact,  exist  bnt  in  a  slender  degree  ?  still  they 
are  believed  in  and  admired  as  real ;  if  not,  the 
love  is  such  as  does  not  merit  the  name  ;  and  it  is 
proverbially  true  that  men  become  assimilated  to 
the  character  (i.  e.  what  they  think  tlie  character) 
of  the  being  they  fervently  adore  :  thus,  as  in  the 
noblest  exhibitions  of  the  stage,  though  that  wliich 
is  contemplated  be  but  a  fiction,  it  may  be  rea- 
lized in  the  mind  of  the  beholder ;  and,  though 
grasping  at  a  cloud,  he  may  become  worthy  of  pos- 
sessing a  real  goddess.  Alany  a  generous  senti- 
ment, and  maiiy  a  v'lTtuous  resolution,  have  been 
called  forth  and  matured  by  admiration  of  one, 
who  may  herself  perhaps  have  been  incapable  of 
either.  It  matters  not  wliat  the  object  is  that  ■ 
manaspirestobe  worthy  of,  and  proposes  as  amodd 
for  imitation,  if  he  does  but  believe  it  to  be  excel- 
lent. IVIoreover,  all  doubts  of  success  (and  they 
are  seldom,  if  ever,  entirely  wanting)  must  either 
produce  or  exercise  humility  ;  and  the  endeavour 
to  study  another's  interest  and  inclinations,  and 
prefer  them  to  one's  own,  may  promote  n  habit  of 
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general  benevolence  which  may  outlast  the  present 
occasion.  Every  thing,  in  short,  which  tends  to 
abstract  a  man  in  any  degree,  or  in  any  way,  from 
self, — from  self-admiration  and  self-interest,  has  so 
far  at  least,  a  beneficial  influence  in  forming  the 
character. 

On  the  whole.  Miss  Austen's  works  may  safely 
be  recommended,  not  only  as  among  the  most 
unexceptionable  of  their  class,  but  as  combining,  in 
an  eminent  degree,  instruction  with  amusement, 
though  without  the  direct  effort  at  the  former,  of 
which  we  have  complained,  as  sometimes  defeating 
its  object.  For  those  who  cannot,  or  will  not,  learn 
any  thing  from  productions  of  this  kind,  she  has 
provided  entertainment  which  entitles  her  to  thanks; 
for  mere  innocent  amusement  is  in  itself  a  good, 
when  it  interferes  with  no  greater :  especially  as  it 
may  occupy  the  place  of  some  other  that  may  not 
be  innocent.  The  Eastern  monarch  who  proclaimed 
a  reward  to  him  who  should  discover  a  new  plea- 
sure, would  have  deserved  well  of  mankind  had  he 
stipulated  that  it  should  be  blameless.  Those,  again, 
who  delight  in  the  study  of  human  nature,  may 
improve  in  the  knowledge  of  it,  and  in  the  profitable 
application  of  that  knowledge,  by  the  perusal  of 
such  fictions  as  those  before  us. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 


REMARKS  ON  F 


r 


^P)'a>lie)utein  ;  or,  tlie  Modern  Prnmelliem.  3  volt.  I2ma. 
FruM  Blackwood  a  Edinburgh  ALtgaam,  Marok,  1818.] 


Faradiit  £oU. 

Tnts  is  a  novel,  or  more  properly  a  romantic 
fiction,  of  a  nature  so  peculinr,  ihat  we  ought  to 
4iescribe  the  species  before  attempting'  any  acconnt 
oftliQ  individual  production. 

The  first  general  division  of  works  of  fiction,  into 
such  as  bound  the  events  they  narrate  by  tiie  actool 
laws  of  nature,  and  such  as,  passing'  these  limits, 
are  managed  by  marvellous  and  supernatural  machi- 
nery, is  sufficiently  obvious  and  decided.  But  the 
class  of  marvellous  romances  admits  of  several  sub- 
In  the  earlier  productions  of  imagina- 
tion, the  poet  or  talc-teller  does  not,  in  his  own 
opinion,  transgress  the  laws  of  credibility,  when  he 
■  itroducea  into  his  narration  the  witches,  goblins, 
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wd  mngicinns,  in  the  eKistence  of  which  he  himselii 

a  well  as  liis  liearcrs,  is  a  firm  believer.  This  good 

iuth,  lioweyer,  posses  tLway,  and  works  turning' 

'inpoD  the  marvelloua  are  written  and  read  merely 

OR  account  of  the  exercise  which  they  afford  to  the 

imagination  of  those  who,  like  the  pot't  Collins,  love 

to  riot  in  the  luxuriance  of  Oriental  fiction,  to  rove 

through  tlie  meanders  of  encliantment,  to  gaze  on 

the  magnificence  of  golden  palaces,  and  tu  repose 

r  by  the  waterfalls  of  Elysiaii  gardens.     In  this  spe- 

composition,  the  marvellous  is  itself  the  prin- 

\  idpal  and  most  important  object  both  to  tlie  author 

I  and  reader.  To  describe  its  effect  upon  the  mind  of 

the  human  personages  engaged  in  its  wonders,  and 

dragged  along  by  its  macliinery,  is  comparatively 

n  inferior  object.  The  hero  and  heroine,  partakers 

of  the  supernatnral  character  wliich  belongs  to  their 

adventures,  w.-Llk  the  maze  of  enchantment  witli  a 

iirm  and  undaunted  step,  and  appear  as  much  at 

their  ease,  amid  the  wonders  around  them,  as  the 

young  fellow  described  by  the  Spectator,  who  was 

discovered  taking  a  snuff  with  great  composure  in 

the  midst  of  a  stormy  ocean,  represented  on  the 

stage  of  the  opera. 

A  more  philosophical  and  refined  nse  of  the  super- 
natural in  ivoi'ks  of  fiction,  is  proper  to  that  class  in 
which  the  laws  of  nature  are  represented  as  altered, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  pampering  the  imagination 
with  wonders,  but  in  order  to  show  the  probable 
effect  which  the  supposed  miracles  would  produce 
on  those  who  witnessed  them.  In  this  case,  the 
pleasui'e  ordinarily  derived  from  the  marvelloi 
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incidents  is  secondary  to  that  which  we  extract 
from  observing-  \iuw  mortals  like  ourselves  would 
be  affected, 


■■By« 


I  iuIki  truth,  SI 


<i\ir  daring  to  depart 


Even  in  the  description  of  his  marvels,  hoirever, 
tbe  author,  who  manages  this  style  of  composition 
with  address,  gives  them  an  indirect  importance 
with  the  reader,  when  be  is  able  to  describe,  with 
nature  and  with  truth,  the  efiects  wbieh  they  are 
-calculated  to  produce  upon  his  dramatis  persona. 
It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  sapient  Partridge 
1  too  wise  to  be  terrilied  at  the  mere  appearance 
of  tbe  ghost  of  Hamlet,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  man 
dressed  up  in  pasteboard  armour  for  the  nonce ; 
vas  wlien  he  saw  the  "  little  man,"  as  he  called 
GaiTtck,  so  frightened,  that  a  sympathetic  horror 
took  hold  of  him.  Of  this  we  shall  presently  jnro- 
diice  some  examples  from  the  narrative  before  ns. 
t  success  in  this  point  is  still  subordinate  to  the 
author's  principal  abject,  which  is  less  to  produce 
n  effect  by  means  of  the  marvels  of  the  narrations, 
than  to  open  new  trains  and  channels  of  thonght, 
I  by  placing  men  in  supposed  situations  of  an  extra- 
I  ordinary  and  preternatural  character,  and  then 
I  describing  tjie  mode  of  feeiing  and  conduct  which 
tbey  are  most  likely  to  adopt. 

To  make  more  clear  the  distinction  we  have 
endeavoured  to  draw  between  tlie  marvellous  and 
the  effects  of  the  marvellous,  considered  as  separate 
objects,  we  may  briefly  invite  our  readers  to  com- 
paie  the  common  tale  of  Tom  TViuvab  with  GuUi- 


I  Srobdingnag ;  one  of  tlie  most 
childish  fictions,  with  one  which  is  pregnant  with 
wit  and  satire,  yet  both  turning  upon  the  same  assu- 
med possibility  of  the  existence  of  a  pigmy  among 
a  race  of  ^ants.  In  the  former  case,  w^hen  the 
imagination  of  the  story-teller  has  exhausted  itself 
in  every  species  of  hyperbole,  iu  order  t«  describe 
the  diminative  size  of  his  hero,  the  interest  of  the 
tale  is  at  an  end  ;  but  in  the  romance  of  the  Dean 
of  St  Patrick's,  the  exquisite  humour  with  which 
the  natural  consequences  of  so  sti'ange  and  unusual 
a  situation  is  detailed,  has  a  canvass  on  which  to 
expand  itself,  as  broad  as  the  luxuriance  even  of 
the  author's  talents  could  desire.  Gulliver  stuck 
into  a  marrow  bone,  and  Master  Thomas  Thumb's 
disasli'ous  fall  into  the  howl  of  hasty-pudding,  are, 
in  the  general  outhne,  kindred  incidents  ;  but  the 
jest  is  exhausted  in  the  latter  case,  when  the  acci- 
dent is  tt)ld  ;  whereas  in  the  former,  it  lies  not  so 
ranch  in  the  comparatively  pigmy  size  which  sub- 
jected Gulliver  to  such  a  ludicrous  misfortune,  as 
iu  the  tone  of  grave  and  dignified  feeling  with 
whidi  he  resents  the  disgrace  of  the  incident. 

In  the  class  of  fictitious  narrations  to  which  we 
allude,  the  author  opens  a  sort  of  account-current 
with  the  reader ;  drawing  upon  him,  in  the  first 
place,  for  credit  to  that  degree  of  the  marvellous 
which  he  proposes  to  employ;  and  becoming  virtu- 
ally bound,  in  consequence  of  this  indulgence,  that 
his  personages  shall  conduct  themselves,  in  the 
extraordinary  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
placed,  according  to  the  rules  of  probability,  and 
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A  HI)  nOMANCBS. 


I 
I 
I 


of  tlie  hiimnn  henrt.  In  tliis  view,  the' 
far  from  being  l:Lid  out  of  sigliC  even 
tuaid  tiiB  wildest  freaks  of  iniaginaLion  ;  on  tite' 
eontrary,  wo  gi'ant  the  extraordinary  postulates 
which  the  autlior  demands  as  the  foundation  of  hts. 
narrative,  only  on  condition  of  his  deducing'  the 
constiquences  with  logical  precision. 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  this  class  of  fiction 
lias  been  sometimes  applied  to  the  purposes  of  pidi-. 
tical  satire,  and  sometimes  to  the  general  illustra- 
tion of  the  powers  and  workings  of  the  hnman  ^ 
mind.  Swift,  Bergerac,  and  others,  hitve  employed 
it  for  the  former  purpose,  and  a.  good  illustration' 
of  tJie  latter  is  the  well-known  Satnl  Leon  of  Wil- 
liam Godwin.  In  this  latter  work,  assnming  the 
,  possibility  of  the  transmatation  of  metals  and  of 
I  the  elixir  vita,  the  author  has  deduced,  in  the 
I  course  of  his  narrative,  the  probable  consequences 
j  of  the  possession  of  such  secrets  upon  the  furtniiw ' 
I  and  mind  of  him  who  might  enjoy  them.  T^VanA-i' 
ensleia  is  a  novel  upon  the  same  plan  with  SattU 
Leon;  it  is  said  to  be  written  by  Mr  Percy  BysabH* 
Siielley,  who,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  is  Bon*' 
in-liiw  to  Mr  Godwin  ;'  and  it  is  inscribed  to  that  in- 
genions  anlhnr.  '  1 

In  the  preface,  the  author  lays  claim  to  rank  bis- 
work  among  the  class  tvliich  we  have  endeavoured  1 
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Germany,  as  not  of  impossible  occurrence.  I  shall  not  be  8up« 
posed  as  according  the  remotest  degree  of  serious  faith  to  such  an 
imagination ;  yet,  in  assuming  it  as  the  basis  of  a  work  of  fancy, 
I  have  not  considered  myself  as  merely  weaving  a  series  of  super- 
natural terrors.  The  event,  on  which  the  interest  of  the  story 
depends,  is  exempt  from  the  disadvantages  of  a  mere  tale  of 
spectres  or  enchantment.  It  was  recommended  by  the  novelty 
of  the  situations  which  it  developed ;  and,  however  impossible  an 
a  physical  fact,  affords  a  point  of  view  to  the  imagination  for  the 
delineating  of  human  passions  more  comprehensive  and  command- 
ing  than  any  which  the  ordinary  relations  of  existing  events  can 
yield. 

'*  I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  truth  of  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  human  nature,  while  I  have  not  scrupled 
to  innovate  upon  their  combinations.  The  Iliads  the  tragic 
poetry  of  Greece, — Shakspeare,  in  the  Tempest  and  Midsummer* s 
Night's  Dream, — and  most  especially  Milton,  in  Paradise  JLost, 
conform  to  this  rule  ;  and  the  most  humble  novelist,  who  seeks  to 
confer  or  receive  amusement  from  his  labours,  may,  without  pre- 
8umption«  sipply  to  prose  fiction  a  license,  or  rather  a  rule,  from 
the  adoption  of  which  so  many  exquisite  combinations  of  human 
feeling  have  resulted  in  the  highest  specimens  of  poetry.*' 

We  shall,  without  farther  preface,  detail  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  singular  story  which  is  thus  intro- 
duced. 

A  vessel,  engaged  in  a  voyage  of  discovery  to 
the  North  Pole,  having  hecome  embayed  among 
the  ice  at  a  very  high  latitude,  the  crew,  and  parti- 
cularly the  captain  or  owner  of  the  ship,  are  sur- 
prised at  perceiving  a  gigantic  form  pass  at  some 
distance  from  them,  on  a  car  drawn  by  dogs,  in  a 
place  where  they  conceived  no  mortal  could  exist. 
While  they  are  speculating  on  this  singular  appa- 
rition, a  thaw  commences,  and  disengages  them 
from  their  precarious  situation.  On  the  next 
morning  they  pick  up,  upon  a  floating  fragment  of 
the  broken  ice,  a  sledge  like  that  they  had  before 
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seen,  with  a  human  being  in  tlie  act  of  perisLing. 
He  is  with  difBculty  recalled  to  life,  and  proves  to 
be  a  }roung  man  of  tho  most  amiable  manners  and 
extended  acquirements,  but  extenuiited  by  fati^e> 
and  wrapped  in  dejection  and  gloom  of  the  darkest 
kind.  Tlie  captain  of  the  ship,  a  gentleman  whose 
ardent  love  of  science  had  engaged  him  on  an  ex- 
pedition so  dangerous,  becomes  attached  to  the 
stranger,  and  at  length  extorts  from  him  the  won- 
derful tale  of  Ills  misery,  which  he  thus  attains  the 
means  of  preserving  from  oblivion. 

Frankenstein  describes  himself  as  a  native  of 
Geneva,  born  and  bred  up  in  the  bosom  of  domestic 
love  and  affection.  His  father — bis  friend  Henry 
Clerval — Elizabeth,  an  orphan  of  extreme  beauty 
and  talent,  bred  up  in  tlie  same  house  with  him,  are 
possessed  of  all  the  qualifications  which  could  ren- 
der him  happy  as  a  son,  a  firiend,  and  a  lover.  In 
the  course  of  his  studies  he  becomes  acquainted 
with  the  works  of  Coi'nelius  Agrippa,  and  other 
authors  treating  of  occult  philosophy,  on  whose 
venerable  tomes  modern  neglect  has  scattered  no 
slight  portion  of  dust.  Frankenstein  remains  igno- 
rant of  the  contempt  in  which  his  favourites  are 
held,  until  be  is  separated  from  his  family  to  porsoe 
his  studies  at  the  university  of  Ingolstadt.  Here 
he  is  introduced  to  the  wonders  of  modern  diemia- 
try,  as  well  as  of  natural  philosophy,  in  all  ite 
branches.  Prosecuting  these  sciences  into  tbeir 
innermoat  and  most  abstruse  recesses,  ^vith  unuMul 
talent  and  unexam_pled  success,  be  at  length  makei 
that  discovery  on  which  the  marvellous  part  of  the 
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work  is  grounded.  His  attention  had  been  espe- 
cially bound  to  the  structure  of  the  human  frame 
and  of  the  principle  of  life.  He  engaged  in  phy- 
siological researches '  of  the  most  recondite  and 
abstruse  nature,  searching  among  charnel  vaults 
and  in  dissection *rooms,  and  the  objects  roost 
insupportable  to  the  delicacy  of  human  feelings,  In 
order  to  trace  the  minute  chain  of  causation  which 
takes  place  in  the  change  from  life  to  death,  and 
from  death  to  life.  In  the  midst  of  this  darkness 
a  light  broke  in  upon  him. 

'*  *  Remember,*  says  his  narrative,  '  I  am  not  recording  the 
vision  of  a  madman.  The  sun  does  not  more  certainly  shine  in 
the  heavens  than  that  which  I  now  affirm  is  true.  Some  miracle 
might  have  produced  it,  yet  the  stages  of  the  discovery  were  dis- 
tinct and  probable.  After  days  and  nights  of  incredible  labour 
and  fatigue,  I  succeeded  in  discovering  the  cause  of  generation  and 
life  ;  nay,  more,  I  became  myself  capable  of  bestowing  animation 
upon  lifeless  matter.'  ** 

This  wonderful  discovery  impelled  Frankenstein 
to  avail  himself  of  his  art,  by  the  creation  (if  we 
dare  to  call  it  so)  or  formation  of  a  living  and  sen- 
tient being.  As  the  minuteness  of  the  parts  formed 
a  great  difficulty,  he  constructed  the  figure  which 
he  proposed  to  animate  of  a  gigantic  size,  that  is^ 
about  eight  feet  high,  and  strong  and  large  in  pro- 
portion. The  feverish  anxiety  with  which  tlie 
young  philosopher  toils  through  the  horrors  of  his 
secret  task,  now  dabbling  among  the  unhallowed 
relics  of  the  grave,  and  now  torturing  the  living 
animal  to  animate  the  lifeless  clay,  are  described 
generally,  but.  with  great  vigour  of  language*     Al- 
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thougli  supported  by  the  hope  of  producing  a 
species  that  should  blees  him  as 

irce,  he  nearly  sinks  under  the  protracted  labour, 
nnd  loathsome  details,  of  th«  work  he  liiid  under- 
taken; nnd  scarcely  is  his  fatal  enthusiasm  sufficient 
to  support  his  nerves,  or  animate  his  resolutioo. 
The  result  of  this  extraordinary  discovery  it  would 
be  nnjust  to  give  in  any  words  save  those  of  the 

,|]»r.  W«  shall  give  it  at  length,  as  an  excellent 
specimen  of  the  style  and  manner  of  the  work. 
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p(M«  my  mind  to  sleep.  At  lertgtli  laBsitiide  tueoeeded  to  Un*^ 
tumoh  I  had  before  endored ;  and  I  threw  myself  on  the  bed  in  mj 
clothes,  endeavouring  to  seek  a  few  mon^ents  of  forgvtfulness.  But 
it  was  in  vain  ;  I  slept  indeed,  but  I  was  distarbed  by  the  wildest 
dreams.  I  thought  I  saw  Elizabeth)  in  the  bloom  of  healthy 
walking  in  the  streets  of  Ingolstadt.  Delighted  and  surprised,  I 
embraced  her  ;  but  as  I  imprinted  the  first  kiss  on  her  lips,  they 
became  livid  with  the  hue  of  death;  her  featares  appeared  to 
change,  and  I  thought  that  I  held  the"  oorpso  of  my  dead  motlMr 
in  my  arms ;  a  shroud  eweloped  her  form«  and  I  saw  the  gprave* 
worms  crawling  in  the  folds  of  the  fliknnel.  I  started  from  my 
«t^pep  with  horror  ;  a  cold  dew  covered  my  forehead,  my  teetk- 
chattered,  and  every  limb  became  convulsed  ;  when,  by  the  dKm 
■and  yellow  light  of  the  moon,  as  it  forced  its  way  through  the 
window-shutters,  I  beheld  the  wretch — the  miserable  monster 
whom  I  had  created.  He  held  up  the  curtain  of  the  bed  ;  and 
liis  eyes,  if  eyes  they  may  be  called,  were  fixed  on  me.  His 
jaws  opened,  and  he  muttered  some  inarticulate  sounds,  while  a 
grin  wrinkled  his  cheeks.  He  might  have  spoken,  but  I  did  not 
hear  ;  ono  hand  was  stretched  out,  seemingly  to  detain  me,  but 
I  escaped,  and  rushed  down  stairs.  I  took  refuge  in  the  court- 
yard beh)nging  to  the  house  which  I  Inhabited  ;  where  I  remuned 
durii^  the  rest  of  the  night,  walking  up  and  down  in  the  greatest 
agitation,  listening  attentively,  catching  and  fearing  each  sound 
as  if  it  were  to  announce  the  approach  of  the  demoniacal  corpse 
to  which  I  had  so  miserably  given  life. 

**  Oh !  no  mortal  coidd  support  the  horror  of  that  counte« 
nance.  A  mummy  again  endued  with  animation  could  not  be  so 
hideous  as  that  wretch.  I  had  gazed  on  him  while  unfinished; 
lie  was  ugly  then ;  but  when  those  muscles  and  joints  were 
rendered  capable  of  motion,  it  became  a  thing  such  as  even  Dante 
could  not  have  conceived. 

**  I  passed  the  night  wretchedly.  Sometimes  my  pulse  beat 
BO  quickly  and  hardly,  that  I  felt  the  palpitation  of  every  artery  ;  at 
ediers,  I  nearly  sank  to  the  ground,  through  languor  and  extreme 
weakness.  IVSingled  with  this  horror,  I  felt  the  bitterness  of  dis-> 
Appointment :  dreams  that  had  been  my  food  and  pleasant  rest 
for  so  long  a  space,  were  now  become  a  hell  to  me;  and  the 
<change  was  so  rapid,  the  overthrow  so  complete ! 

'*  Morning,  dismal  and  wet,  at  length  dawned,  and  discovered* 
to  my  sleepless .  and  aching  eyes,  the  church  of  IngoUtadt,  it» 
white  steeple  and  clock,  which  indicated  the  sixth  hour.     Th* 
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He  is  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  the  dili^noe 
from  Genera,  out  of  which  jumps  his  friend  Henry 
Clerrol,  who  hnd  eome  to  spend  a  Eeason  at  tlie 
college.  Compelled  to  carry  Clerval  to  his  lod^ 
ings,  which,  he  supposed,  must  still  contain  the 
prodigious  and  hideous  specimen  of  his  Promethean 
art,  liis  feelings  are  again  admirably  described, 
allowing  alw.iys  for  the  extraordinary  cause  soppo- 
sed  to  give  them  birth. 
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therefore)  to  remain  a  few  minutes  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairsy  I 
darted  up  towards  my  own  room.  My  hand  was  already  on  the 
lock  of  the  door  before  I  recollected  myself.  I  then  paused  ; 
and  a  cold  shivering  came  over  me.  I  threw  the  door  forcibly 
open,  as  children  are  accustomed  to  do  when  they  expect  a  spec> 
tre  to  stand  in  waiting  for  them  on  the  other  side  ;  but  nothing 
appeared.  I  stepped  fearfully  in :  the  apartment  was  empty ; 
and  my  bed- room  was  also  freed  from  its  hideous  guest.  I  could 
hardly  believe  that  so  great  a  good  fortune  could  have  befallen, 
me ;  but  when  I  became  assured  that  my  enemy  had  indeed  fled* 
I  clapped  my  hands  for  joy,  and  ran  down  to  Clerval.** 

The  animated  monster  is  heard  of  no  more  for 
a  season.  Frankenstein  pays  the  penalty  of  his  rash 
researches  into  the  arcana  of  human  nature,  in  a 
long  illness,  after  which  the  two  friends  prosecute 
their  studies  for  two  years  in  uninterrupted  quiet. 
Frankenstein,  as  may  be  supposed,  abstaining,  with 
a  sort  of  abhorrence,  from  those  in  which  he  had  once 
so  greatly  delighted.  At  the  lapse  of  this  period^ 
he  is  made  acquainted  with  a  dreadful  misfortune 
which  has  befallen  his  family,  by  the  violent  death 
of  his  youngest  brother,  an  interesting  child,  who, 
while  straying  from  his  keeper,  had  been  murdered 
by  some  villain  in  the  walks  of  Plainpalais.  The 
marks  of  strangling  were  distinct  on  the  neck  of 
the  unfortunate  infant,  and  a  gold  ornament  which 
it  wore,  and  which  was  amissing,  was  supposed  to 
have  been  the  mui'derer's  motive  for  perpetrating 
the  crime. 

At  this  dismal  intelligence,  Frankenstein  flies  to 
Geneva,  and  impelled  by  fraternal  affection,  visits 
the  spot  where  this  horrid  accident  had  happened. 
In  the  midst  of  a  thunder-storm,  with  which  the 
evening  had  closed,  and  just  as  he  had  attained  the 
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fatal  spot  on  wliicli  ViL-tor  hnd  bean  murdered,  a 
flaali  of  ligbtning  ilis|)lays  to  him  tbe  hideous  demon 
to  wbicb  be  had  given  life,  gliding  towards  a.  neigh- 
bouring precipice.  Another  flash  shows  bim  bang- 
ing among  the  cliffs,  up  whii:b  be  scrambles  with 
iar  more  than  mortal  agility,  and  is  seen  no  more. 
The  inference,  that  this  being  was  the  murderer  of 
)its  brother,  flashed  on  Frankenstein's  mind  as  irre- 
sislihly  as  the  lightning  itself,  and  be  wiis  tempted 
to  consider  the  creature  whom  be  Lad  cast  among 
mankind  to  work,  it  would  seem  acts  of  horror  and 
depravity,  nearly  in  the  light  of  his  own  Tampire 
let  loose  from  the  grave,  and  destined  to  destroy 
adi  that  was  dear  to  him. 

Frankenstein  was  right  in  his  apprehensions. 
Justine,  the  maid  to  whom  the  youthful  Victor  had 
been  intrusted,  is  found  to  be  in  possession  uf  the 
|;xildeii  trinket  which  bod  been  taken  from  the 
cliild's  person ;  and,  by  a  comhinatlon  uf  cirnum' 
stantial  evidence,  she  is  concluded  to  be  tlie  mor- 
deresa,  and  as  such  condemned  to  death,  and 
executed,  it  does  not  appear  that  Frankenstein 
attempted  to  avert  her  fate,  by  communicating  bis 
horrible  secret ;  but,  indeed,  who  would  have  given 
him  credit,  or  in  what  manner  could  he  have  sup- 
ported bis  tale  ? 

In  a  solitary  expedition  to  the  top  of  Mannt 
Aveyron,  undertaken  to  dispel  tlie  melsnoholy 
ivhich  clouded  bis  mind,  Frankenstein  unexpectedly 
meets  with  the  monster  be  bod  animated,  who 
compels  bim  tu  a  conference  and  a  parley.  Titt^ 
material  demon  gives  ao  account,  at  great  length, 


f^t  his  Iiistory  since  liis  animaCiuiij  of  the  mode  in 
-which  he  acquired  various  points  of  knowledge,  and 
of  the  disasters  wliitli  befell  him,  when,  full  of 
beneroleni^e  and  p1iil»nthropy,  he  endeavoured  to 
introduce  himself  into  human  society.  The  must 
material  part  of  his  education  was  acqiiited  in  a 
ruinoua  pig-sty — a  Lyceum  which  this  strange 
atiident  occupied,  he  aasurea  us,  for  a  gix>d  many 
months  undiscovered,  and  in  constant  observance  of 
the  motions  of  an  amiable  fiimily,  from  imitating 
whom,  he  learns  the  use  of  language,  and  other 
accomplishments,  much  more  successfully  than 
Caliban,  though  the  latter  had  a  conjuror  to  his 
tuUr.  This  detail  is  not  only  highly  improb^Ie, 
but  it  is  injudicious,  as  its  unnecessary  minuteness 
tends  rather  too  much  to  familiarize  us  with  the 
being  whom  it  regards,  and  who  loses,  by  this 
lengthy  oration,  some  part  of  the  mysterious  sub- 
limity annexed  to  his  first  appearance.  Tlie  result 
is,  this  monster,  who  was  at  first,  according  to  his 
own  aucuunt,  but  a  harmless  monster,  becomes 
ferocious  and  malignant,  in  consequence  of  finding 
all  his  approaches  to  human  society  repelled  with 
injurious  violence  and  offensive  marks  of  disgust. 
Some  papers  concealed  in  his  dress,  acquainted  him 
with  the  circumstances  and  person  to  whom  he  owed 
his  origin  ;  and  the  hate  wliich  he  felt  towards  the 
whole  human  race  was  now  concentrated  in  resent- 
ment against  Frankenstein.  In  this  humunr  be 
murdered  the  child,  and  disposed  the  picture  so  as 
to  induce  a  belief  of  Justine's  guilt.  Tile  last  is 
an  inartificial  circumstance  j  this  indirect  modi 
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m i sell jef  was  not  likely  to  oecur  to  the  being'  tlie 
narrative  presents  to  us.  The  conclusion  of  this 
strange  narrative  is,  3  peremptory  iJeinand  on  the 
part  of  the  demon,  as  he  is  usnally  termed,  tiiat 
Frankenstein  should  renew  bis  fearful  experiment, 
and  create  for  him  an  helpmate  hideous  as  himself, 
who  should  have  no  pretence  for  shunning  his 
society.  On  this  condition  he  promises  to  withdraw 
to  some  distant  desert,  and  shun  the  human  race 
for  ever>  If  his  creator  shall  refuse  him  this 
consolation,  he  vows  the  proaecalion  of  the  moat 
frightful  vengeance.  Frankenstein,  after  a  long 
pause  of  reflection,  imagines  he  sees  that  the  justice 
due  to  the  miserable  being,  as  well  as  to  mankind, 
who  might  be  exposed  to  so  much  misery,  from  the 
power  and  evil  dispositions  of  a  creature  who  cotdd 
climb  perpendicular  cliffs,  and  exist  among  glaciers, 
demanded  that  he  should  comply  with  the  request; 
and  granted  his  promise  accordingly, 

Frankenstein  retreats  to  one  of  the  distant  islands 
of  the  Orcades,  that  in  secrecy  and  solitude  he 
might  resume  his  detestable  and  ill-omened  labours, 
which  now  were  doubly  hideous,  since  he' was 
deprived  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  formerly 
prosecuted  them.  As  he  is  sitting  one  night  in  bis 
laboratory,  and  recollecting  the  consequences  uf  his 
first  essay  in  the  Promethean  art,  he  begins  10 
hesitate  concerning  the  right  he  had  to  form  another 
being  as  malignant  and  blood-thirsty  as  tliat  he  had 
unfortunately  already  animated.  It  is  evident,  tliat, 
he  would  thereby  give  the  demon  the  raeanx  of 
propagating  a  hideouS  rave,  superior  to  mankind  in 
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strength  and  hardihood,  who  might  render  the  very 
existence  of  the  present  human  race  a  condition 
precarious  and  full  of  terror.  Just  as  these  reflec- 
tions lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that  his  promise 
was  criminal,  and  ought  not  to  be  kept,  he  looks  up, 
and  sees,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  the  demon  at 
the  casement. 

**  A  ghastly  grin  wrinkled  his  lips  as  lie  gazed  on  me,  where  I 
sat  fulfilling  the  task  which  he  allotted  to  me.  Yes,  he  had  fol- 
lowed me  in  my  travels ;  he  had  loitered  in  forests,  hid  himself 
in  caves,  or  taken  refuge  in  wide  and  desert  heaths  ;  and  he  now 
came  to  mark  my  progress,  and  claim  the  fulfilment  of  my  pro- 
mise. 

**  As  I  looked  on  him,  his  countenance  expressed  the  utmost 
extent  of  malice  and  treachery.  I  thought  with  a  sensation  of 
madness  on  my  promise  of  creating  another  like  to  him,  and, 
trembling  with  passion,  tore  to  pieces  the  thing  on  which  I  was 
engaged.  The  wretch  saw  me  destroy  the  creature  on  whose 
iuture  existence  he  depended  for  happiness,  and,  with  a  howl  of 
c'evilish  despair  and  revenge,  withdrew," 

At  a  subsequent  interview,  described  with  the 
same  wild  energy,  all  treaty  is  broken  oflF  betwixt 
Frankenstein  and  the  work  of  his  hands,  and  they 
part  on  terms  of  open  and  declared  hatred  and 
defiance.  Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  trace  in 
detail  the  progress  of  the  demon's  vengeance, 
Clerval  falls  its  first  victim,  and  under  circumstances 
which  had  very  nearly  conducted  the  new  Prome- 
theus to  the  gallows  as  his  supposed  murderer 
Elizabeth,  his  bride,  is  next  strangled  on  her  wed- 
ding-night ;  his  father  dies  of  grief;  and  at  length 
Frankenstein,  driven  to  despair  and  distraction^ 
sees  nothing  left  for  him  in  life  but  vengeance  on 
the  singular  cause  of  his  misery.  With  this  purpose 
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he  pursnes  the  monster  from  clime  to  clime,  redeir- 
ing  only  suuh  intimationa  of  his  being  on  the  rig-ht 
scent,  as  served  to  show  that  the  demon  delighted 
in  thus  protracting  his  fury  and  hiK  suffering;B.  At 
length,  after  the  flight  and  pursuit  had  terminated 
uroong  the  frost-fogs  and  icy  islands  ut'  the  northern 
ocean,  and  just  when  he  had  a  glimpse  of  his  adver- 
sary, the  ground  sea  was  heard,  the  ice  gave  way, 
and  FrankEnstein  was  placed  in  the  perilous  sitaa- 
tiun  in  which  he  is  first  introduced  to  the  reader. 

Exhausted  hy  his  sufferings,  but  still  breathing 
vengeance  agninst  the  being  which  was  at  once  his 
creature  and  liis  persecutor,  this  nnhappy  viutim  to 
physiological  discovery  expires,  jnst  as  the  clearing 
away  of  the  ice  permits  Captain  Walton's  vessel  to 
hoist  sail  for  their  return  to  Britain.  At  midni^t, 
the  demon,  who  had  been  his  destroyer,  is  disco- 
vered in  the  cabin,  lamenting  over  the  corpse  of 
the  person  wlio  gave  liini  being.  To  Walton  he 
xttenipts  to  justify  liis  resentment  towards  the  hn- 
man  race,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  acknowledges 
himself  a  wretch  who  had  murdered  the  lurely  and 
the  helpless,  and  pursued  to  iiTemediable  ruin  his 
orealor,  the  select  specimen  of  all  that  was  worthy 
of  love  and  admiration. 
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Whether  this  siug'ulnr  being  executed  his  pur- 
pose or  not,  mustnecessarily  remaitian  uncertainty, 
unlegs  the  voyage  of  disuovery  to  the  uurlli  pule 
bhould  throw  aity  light  on  the  subject- 
So  conduJes  this  extraordinary  tale,  in  which 
the  nutlinr  seems  to  us  to  disclose  uiicammon 
powers  of  puetic  imiigi nation.  Tlie  feeling  with 
whiuli  we  perused  the  unexpected  and  fearful,  yet, 
allowing  the  possibility  of  the  event,  very  natural 
conclusion  of  Frankenstein's  experiment,  shook  a 
little  even  our  firm  nerves  ;  although  $ueh,  and  so 
numerous  have  been  the  expedients  for  exciting 
terror  employed  by  the  romantic  writers  of  the  age, 
that  the  reader  may  adopt  Macbeth's  words  with  a 

rht  alteration  : 
Caimot  ODoe  etarde  lu." 

It  is  no  slight  merit  in  our  eyes,  that  the  tale, 
thougb  wild  in  incident,  is  written  in  plain  and 
forcible  English,  without  exhibiting  that  mixture 
of  hyperbolical  Germanisms  with  which  tales  of 
wonder  are  usually  tuld,  as  if  it  were  necessary  that 
tbe  language  should  be  as  extravagBut  as  the  fiction. 
Tbe  ideas  of  the  author  are  always  cleariy  as  well 
as  forcibly  expressed  ;  and  his  descriptions  of  laud- 
aeape  have  in  thera  the  clioice  requisites  of  ttutb. 
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freshness,  precision,  and  bpaiity.  The  self-edttca- 
tion  of  the  monster,  considering  the  slender  oppor- 
tnnities  of  acquiring  knowledge  tlmt  he  possessed, 
we  have  already  noticed  as  improbable  and  orer- 
strained.  That  he  should  have  not  only  learned  to 
speak,  but  to  read,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  to  write 
— that  he  should  hare  become  acquainted  with 
Werter,  with  Pliita.Tch's  Lives,  and  with  Paradife 
Lost,  by  listening  through  a  hole  in  a  wall,  seems 
ns  unlikely  as  that  he  should  have  acquired,  in  the 
same  way,  the  problems  of  Euclid,  or  the  art  of 
book-keeping  by  single  and  double  entry.  The 
author  has  however  two  apologies — the  fira^  the 
necessity  that  his  monster  should  acquire  those 
endowments,  and  the  other,  that  his  neighbours 
were  engaged  in  teafhing  the  language  of  the 
country  to  a  young  foreigner.  His  progress  in 
self-knowledge,  and  the  acquisition  of  information, 
is,  after  all,  more  wonderful  than  that  of  Hat  Eben 
Yokkdaiti  or  Aulomatkes,  or  the  hero  of  the  little 
romance  called  ITie  Child  of  Mature,  one  of  which 
works  might  perhaps  suggest  the  train  of  ideaa 
followed  by  the  author  ofT^raM^iMtein.  We  should 
-also  be  disposed,  in  support  of  the  principles  with 
which  we  set  out,  to  question  whether  the  monster, 
how  tall,  agile,  and  strong  however,  could  hare 
perpetrated  so  much  misehief  undiscovered  ;  or 
passed  through  so  many  countr 
secured,  either  on  account  of  his 
benefit  of  some  such  speculator  a 
would   have   been    happy  to   hav 
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But  as  we  have  consented  to  admit  the  leading* 
incident  of  the  work,  perhaps  some  of  our  readers 
may  be  of  opinion,  that  to  stickle  upon  lesser  im- 
probabilities, is  to  incur  the  censure  bestowed  by 
the  Scottish  proverb  on  those  who  <*  start  at  straws^ 
after  svraHowing  windlings J' 

The  following  lines  which  occur  in  the  second 
volume,  mark,  we  think,  that  the  author  possesses 
the  same  facility  in  expressing  himself  in  verse  as 
in  prose. 

"  We  rest ;  a  dream  has  power  to  poison  sleep. 

We  rise ;  one  wandVing  thought  pollutes  the  day. 
We  feel,  conceive,  or  reason ;  laugh,  or  weep, 

Embrace  fond  wo,  or  cast  our  cares  away  ; 
It  is  the  same  ;  for,  be  it  joy  or  sorrow, 

The  path  of  its  departure  still  is  free. 
Man*s  yesterday  may  ne*er  be  like  his  morrow ; 

Novglit  may  endure  but  mutability !  '* 

Uponthe  whole,  the  work  impresses  us  with  a 
high  id<a  of  the  author's  original  genius  and  happy 
power  of  expression.  We  shall  be  delighted  to 
hear  t?at  he  has  aspired  to  the  paulo  majora  ;  and,, 
in  the;.iiean  time  congratulate  our  readers  upon  a 
noveLwhich  excites  new  reflections  and  untried 
source  of  emotion.  If  Graves  definition  of  Para- 
dise,  D  lie  on  a  couch,  namely,  and  read  new  novels,, 
comeiany  thing  near  truth,  no  small  praise  is  due 
to  l|n,  who,  like  the  author  of  Frankensteiny 
has .  cilarged  the  sphere  of  that  fascinating  enjoy* 
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No  source  of  romnntic  fittion,  and  nt  mode  of 
exciting  the  feelings  of  interest  wliicli  tl>e  anthors 
in  tliat  deacription  of  literatare  desire  to  produce, 
seems  more  directly  accessible)  than  the  lore  of  the 
supernatural.  It  is  common  to  all  classes  o'  man- 
kind, and  perhaps  is  to  none  so  familiar  as  tt  tbose 
who  assume  a  certain  <!egree  of  scepticism  ra  die 
subject ;  since  the  reader  may  have  often  obierred 
in  conversation,  that  the  person  who  professet  Itim- 
seif  most  incredulous  on  the  subject  of  marV'>U«BS 
stories,  often  ends  his  remarks  by  indulging  the  cDiti' 
pany  with  some  welt-attested  anecdote,  whiok  it  is 
difiicuU  or  impossible  to  acconrit  for  on  the  vu~ 
rator's  own  principles  of  absolute  scepticism.  The 
belief  itself,  though  easily  capable  of  being  pnjhed 
into  superstition  and  absurdity,  has  its  origin  not  calf 
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in  the  facts  npon  which  oiir  lioly  religion  ia  Tounded, 
but  ii|»in  the  prlniiiples  of  nur  nature,  wbicli  teach 
lis  that  while  we  are  probatiuDers  in  this  sublunary 
state,  we  are  neighbours  to,  and  encompassed  by 
the  shiiduwy  world,  of  which  our  mentid  fHCulties 
are  too  obscure  to  comprehend  the  laws,  our  cor- 
poreal organs  too  coarse  and  gross  to  perceive  tbs' 
inhabitants. 

All  professors  of  the  Christian  religion  beliew 
that  there  was  a  time  when  the  Divine  Power 
showed  itself  more  visibly  on  earth  tlian  in  these 
our  latter  days ;  controlling  and  snspending,  for 
■its  own  piirpoaes,  tlie  ordinary  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  at  leasts 
liolds  it  as  an  article  of  faith,  tliat  miracles  descend 
to  the  present  time.  Without  entering  into  that' 
controversy,  it  ia  enough  that  a  firm  belief  in  the 
great  truths  of  our  religion  has  induced  wise  and 
good  men,  even  in  Protestant  countries,  to  sub- 
scribe to  Dr  Johnson's  doubts  respecting  supema- 
turiil  appearnnces. 

"  Thit  Ifae  dead  arc  B>t,a  no  mwe,  ssid  IriIbf.  I  will  not  undsr- 


Upon  such   principles  as   these  there  lingers  it 
the  breasts  even  of  philosophers]  a  reluctance  U 
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decide  dogmatically  npon  a  point  wiierc  they  do 
not  and  cannot  possess  any,  sitvo  negative,  evidence. 
Yet  this  inclination  to  believe  in  tlie  marvellous 
^adually  becomes  weaker.  Men  cannot  but 
remark  that  (since  the  scriptural  miracles  have 
ceased)  the  belief  in  prodigies  and  supernatural 
events  has  gradually  declined  in  proportion  to  the 
advancement  of  human  knowledge ;  and  that  since 
the  age  has  become  enlightened,  the  occurrence  of 
tolerably  well-attested  aneudotes  of  the  superna- 
tural character  are  so  few,  as  to  render  it  more 
probable  that  tlie  witnesses  have  laboured  under 
some  strange  and  temporary  delusion,  rather  than 
that  the  laws  of  nature  have  been  altered  or  sus- 
pended. At  this  period  of  human  knowledge,  the 
marvellous  is  so  much  identified  with  fabulous,  as 
to  be  considered  generally  as  belonging  to  the  same 
class. 

It  is  not  so  in  early  history,  which  is  full  of 
supernatural  incidents  ;  and  although  we  now  use 
the  word  romance  as  synonymous  with  fictitious 
composition,  yet  as  it  originally  only  meant  a  poem, 
or  prose  work  contained  in  tlie  Romaunce  lan- 
guage, there  is  little  doubt  that  the  doughty  chi- 
Talry  who  listened  to  the  songs  of  the  minitrel, 
"  held  each  strange  tale  devoutly  true,"  and  tliat 
the  feats  of  knighthood  which  he  recounted,  mingled 
with  tales  of  magic  and  supernatural  interfereoee^ 
esteemed  as  veracious  as  the  legends  of  thtt 
monks,  to  which  they  bore  a  strong  resemblanee. 
This  period  of  society,  boH-ever,  must  have  long 
past    before  the    Romancer  began  to  select  xai 
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arrange  witL  care,  the  natui'e  of  the  materials  out  of 
which  he  constructed  his  Btory.  It  was  nut  when 
society,  hoirever  differing'  in  degree  and  atatian, 
iras  levelled  and  confounded  by  one  dark  clond  of 
ignorance,  involving  the  noble  as  well  as  the  mean, 
that  it  need  be  scntpulously  considered  to  what 
class  of  persons  the  aathor  addressed  himself,  or 
with  what  species  of  decoration  he  ornamented  his 
story.  "  Homo  was  then  a  common  name  for  all 
men,"  and  all  were  equally  pleased  with  the  game 
style  of  composition.  This,  however,  was  gra- 
dually altere'd.  An  the  knowledge  to  which  we 
have  before  allnded  made  more  general  progress, 
it  became  impossible  to  detain  the  attention  of  the 
better  instructed  class  by  the  simple  and  gross 
fables  to  which  the  present  generation  would  only 
listen  ill  cbtldhaail,  though  they  had  been  held  in 
honour  by  their  fathers  during  youth,  manhood,  and 
old  age. 

It  was  also  discovered  that  the  snpernatural  in 
fictitious  compusitiou  requires  to  be  managed  witli 
considerable  delicacy,  as  criticism  begins  to  be 
more  on  the  alert.  The  interest  which  it  excites 
is  indeed  a  powerful  spring ;  but  it  ia  one  which  is 
peculiai'ly  subject  to  be  exhausted  by  coarse  hand- 
ling and  repeated  pressure.  It  is  also  of  a  charac- 
ter which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  sustain,  and  of 
which  a  very  small  proportion  may  be  said  to  be 
better  than  the  whole.  The  marvellous,  more  than 
any  other  attribute  of  ficticious  narrative,  loses  its 
effect  by  being  brought  much  into  view.  The 
imagination  of  the  reader  is  to  be  excited  if  possibh 
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without  bein^  gratifiuil.  If  on(;e,  like  Maubeth, 
we  "  snp  full  ffilli  lion-ors,"  "ur  taste  for  the 
banquet  is  endeil,  and  the  thrill  of  terror  willi 
which  we  hear  or  read  of  a  night-Kliriek,  becomes 
lost  in  thatsatedindill«rence  with  whicli  the  tyrant 
came  at  length  to  listen  to  the  most  deep  catastro- 
phes that  could  affect  his  house.  The  incidents  of 
a  supernatnral  character  are  usually  those  of  a 
dark  and  undeiiunble  nnlure,  such  as  arise  in  the 
mind  of  the  Lady  in  the  Manque  of  Comus, — inci- 
dents to  which  our  fears  attach  more  consequence, 
as  we  cannot  exactly  tell  what  it  is  we  behold,  or 
what  is  to  be  apprehended  from  it : — 

■•  A  thDuaand  Tantasiea 
Begin  to  throng  into  my  memOTJ, 
Of  calling  thipe»  and  beck'smg  shtdDnB  dir«. 


Burke  obserres  npon  obscurity,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary tu  make  any  thing  terrible,  and  notices,  "  Iiow 
mncb  the  notions  of  ghosts  and  goblins,  of  which 
none  can  form  clear  ideas,  affect  minds  which  give 
credit  to  the  popular  tales  concerning  such  sorts  of 
beings."  He  represents  also,  that  no  person  "  seems 
better  to  have  understood  the  secret  of  heightening, 
or  of  setting  terrible  things  in  their  strongest  light, 
by  the  force  of  a  jndicious  obscurity,  than  Milton. 
His  description  of  Death,  in  the  second  book,  is 
admirably  studied  ;  it  is  astonishing  with  what  » 
gloomy  pomp,  with  what  a  significant  and  exprea- 
sive  uncertainty  of  strokes  and  colouring,  be  has 
finished  the  portrait  of  the  King  of  Terrors. 
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•ThoolW.hape,— 
If  jliapeit  might  be  coUndi  nlucb  iihapc  'and  aone 
Di&dnguuhable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb: 
Or  tubsUDce  might  bo  called  tbat  ahadow  seemed, — 
For  each  eeemed  eithet ;  black  he  nloud  u  niijhl ; 
Fierce  u  tea  fariea  ;  terrible  u  bell ; 
And  abook  a  deadly  dart.      What  aeemed  hia  head 
Tbe  likeoBiu  of  a.  kiogl;  crona  bail  on.' 

In  this  description  all  is  dark,  uncertain,  con- 
fused, terrible,  and  sublime  to  tbe  last  degree," 

The  only  quotation  worthy  to  be  mentioned 
along  with  tbe  passage  ive  liavc  just  taken  down, 
M  tJte  well-known  apparition  introduired  with  cir- 
i^umstances  uf  terrifii;  obsi:urity  in  the  book  of 
Job:— 

•'  Now  a  thing  wia  aecretly  brought  to  me,  and  mine  eira 
received  a  little  thereof.     In  tbougbia  from  the  viaionii  of  tbs 

^d  trembling  nbich  mado  all  my  bonEa  Id  shake.  Then  a 
ipirit  pataed  before  my  face  :  the  hair  of  my  fleib  alood  up.  It 
itood  Btill.  bot  I  could  not  diacern  tbe  form  tbereof  1  an  imaga 

From  these  sublime  and  decisive  authorities,  it 
is  evident  that  the  exhibition  of  supernataral 
appearances  in  fictitious  narrative  ougtit  to  be  rare, 
brief,  indistinct,  and  such  as  may  become  a  being 
to  as  so  incomprehensible,  and  so  difierent  from 
onrselves,  of  whom  we  cannot  justly  conjecture 
whence  he  conies,  or  for  what  purpose,  and  of 
whose  attributes  we  cau  have  no  regular  or  dis- 
tinct perception.  Hence  it  usually  tiappens,  that 
the  first  touch  of  tlie  supernatural  is  always  the 
most  effective,  and  is  rather  weakened  and  defaced, 
than  strengthened,  by  the  subsequent  recurrence 
of  similar  incidents.     Even  iti  Hamlet,  the  second 
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entrance  of  the  ghost  u  nut  nearly  so  inipresaive  as 
the  first;  and  inmany  roinsnces  to  which  we  could 
refer,  the  supematurttl  being  furfeitsi  idl  claim  both 
to  our  terror  and  veneration,  by  condescending  to 
appear  too  often  ;  to  mingle  too  much  in  the  events 
of  tlie  story,  and  above  all,  to  become  loquacious, 
or,  as  it  is  familiarly  called,  chatty.  We  liave, 
indeed,  great  doubts  whether  an  author  acts  wisely 
in  permitting  his  g-nblin  to  speak  at  all,  if  at  the 
same  time  he  renders  him  subject  to  human  sight. 
Shakspeare,  indeed,  has  contrived  to  put  such 
language  in  the  mouth  of  the  buried  majesty  of 
Denmai'k  as  befits  a  supernatural  being,  and  is  by 
tlie  style  distinctly  different  from  that  of  the  living 
persons  in  the  drama.  In  another  passage  he  has 
had  the  boldness  to  intimate,  by  two  expreasionB  of 
similar  force,  in  what  manner,  and  with  what  tone 
supernatural  beings  would  find  utterance : 

"  And  the  sheeted  d.^«d 

But  the  attempt  in  which  the  genius  of  Sliakspoare 
has  succeeded  would  probably  have  been  ridioolous 
in  any  meaner  hand ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  in  many 
of  our  modern  talcs  of  terror,  our  feelings  of  fear 
have,  long  before  the  conclusion,  given  wayiinier 
the   influence  of  that  familiarity  which  begets  cen- 

A  sense  that  the  effect  of  the  supernatural  in  its 
more  obvious  application  is  easily  exhausted,  has 
occasioned  the  efforts  of  modern  authors  to  &Xt 
Dew  walks  and  avenues   tlirough   the  enchanted 


^Hrood,  and  to  revive,  if  possible,  by  some  means  or 
kher,  the  fitiling  impression  of  ita  horrors. 

The  mojt  obvious  and  inartificial  mode  of  attain- 
ing lliis  end  is,  by  adding  to,  and  exag;gerating  the 
snpernatural  incidents  of  the  tale.  But  far  from 
increasing  its  effect,  the  principles  which  we  have 
laid  dotvn,  incline  us  to  consider  the  impression  as 
usiiully  weakened  by  exa^erated  and  laborious 
description.  Elegance  is  in  such  cases  thrown 
away,  and  the  accumalation  of  superlatives,  with 
which  the  narrative  is  encnmbered,  renders  it 
tedious,  or  perhaps  ludicrous,  instead  of  becoming 
impressive  or  grand. 

There  is  indeed  one  style  of  composition,  of 
which  the  supernatural  forms  an  appropriate  part, 
which  applies  itself  rather  to  the  fancy  than  to  the 
imagination,  and  aims  more  at  amusing  than  at 
affecting  or  interesting  the  reader.  To  this  spe- 
cies of  composition  belong  the  Eastern  tales,  which 
contribute  so  much  to  the  amusement  of  our  youth, 
and  which  are  recollected,  if  not  re-perused,  with  sfi 
much  pleasnre  in  our  more  advanced  life.  There 
are  but  few  readers,  of  any  imagination,  who  have 
not  at  one  time  or  other  in  their  life  sympathized 
with  the  poet  Collins,  "  who,"  says  Dr  Johnson, 
"was  eminently  delighted  with  those  flights  of 
imagination,  which  pass  the  bounds  of  nature,  and 
to  which  the  mind  is  reconciled  only  by  a  passive 
acquiescence  in  popular  traditions.  He  loved  fairies, 
genii,  giants,  and  monsters ;  he  delighted  to  rove 
through  the  meadows  of  enchantment,  to  gaze  on 
the  magnificence  of  golden  palaces,  to  repose  by 
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the  wnterfalU  of  Elysiati  gnrdens."  It  is  chiefly 
the  young  and  the  indulent  who  love  to  be  soothed 
by  works  of  this  character,  which  require  little 
attention  in  tlie  perusal.  In  our  riper  age,  we 
iber  them  as  we  do  the  joys  of  our  infancy, 
rather  because  we  loved  ihem  once,  than  that  they 
Btill  continue  to  afford  us  amusement.  The  ex- 
travagance of  fiction  loses  its  charms  for  our  riper 
judgment ;  and  notwithstanding  that  these  wild 
fictions  cont^n  much  that  is  beautiful  and  full  of 
fancy,  yet  still,  unconnected  as  they  are  with  eacli 
other,  and  conveying  no  result  to  the  understand- 
ing, we  pass  them  by  as  the  championcES  Dritomart 
rode  along^  the  rich  strand. 

"  Wlilcli  as  >liB  ny€rw..Bl, 


Of  pc 


With  this  class  of  supernatural  composition  may 
be  ranked,  though  inferior  in  interest,  what  the 
French  call  Contes  dcs  Fees  ;  meaning,  by  that  tille> 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  ordinary  popular  tales, 
of  fairy  folks  which  are  current  in  most  countries. 
The  Conte  des  Fees  is  itself  a  very  different  com- 
position, and  the  fairies  engaged  are  of  a  separate 
class  from  those  whose  amusement  is  to  dance  round 
the  mushroom  in  the  moonlight,  and  mislead  the 
belated  peasant.  The  French  Fee  mure  nearly 
resembles  the  Peri  of  Eastern,  or  the  Fata  of  Ita- 
lian poetry.     She  is  a  superior  being,  liaving  tk» 
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nature  of  an  elementnry  spirit,  and  posBeuing 
magical  powers  enabling  her,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  to  work  either  good  or  evil.  But  whatever 
merit  this  species  of  writing  may  have  attained  .in 
some  dexterous  hands,  it  has,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  others,  become  one  of  the  most  absurd, 
flat,  and  insipid  possible.  Out  of  the  whole  Co- 
binet  des  F^es,  when  we  get  beyond  our  old  acquain- 
tances of  the  nureery,  we  can  hardly  select  five 
volumes,  from  nearly  fifty,  \vith  any  probabllity.of 
receiving  pleasure  Irom  them. 

It  often  happens  that  when  any  particular  style 
becomes  somewhat  antiquated  and  obsolete,  some 
caricature,  or  satirical  imitation  of  it,  gives  rise  to 
anew  species  of  composition.  Thus  the  English 
Opera  arose  from  the  parody  upon  the  Italian  stage, 
designed  by  Gay,  in  the  Seggar'a  Opera.  In  }ike 
manner,  when  the  public  had  been  inundated,  ad 
nauseam,  with  Arabian  tales,  Persian  tales,  Turkish 
tales,  Mogul  tales,  and  legends  of  every  nation  east 
of  the  Bosphorus,  and  were  equally  annoyed  by  the 
increasing  publicatiim  of  all  sorts  of  fairy  tales, — 
Count  Anthony  Hamilton,  like  a  second  Cervantes, 
came  forth  with  his  satirical  tales,  destined  to  over- 
turn the  empire  of  Dives,  of  Genii,  of  Peris,  et  hoc 

Somelliing  too  licentious  for  a  more  refined  age, 
the  Tales  of  Count  Hamilton  subsist  as  a  beautiful 
illnstration,  showing  that  literary  subjects,  as  well 
as  the  fields  of  the  husbandman,  may,  when  they 
seem  most  worn  out  and  fff^te,  be  renewed  and 
again  brought  into  successful  cultivation  by  a  new 
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cnuna  of  management.  The  wit  of  Count  Htunilr 
toD,  like  maniiru  «p[ilie<l  to  an  exhausted  field, 
rendered  tlie  Eostern  tale  more  piquant,  if  not  more 
edifying,  tlinii  it  was  before.  Mudi  was  written  in 
imitation  of  Count  Hamilton's  style ;  and  it  wu 
followed  by  Voltaire  in  particular,  who  in  this  way 
rendered  the  supernatural  romance  one  of  tlie  most 
apt  vehiuliis  fur  circulating  his  satire.  This,  tltor«- 
fure,  may  be  termed  the  comic  side  of  the  super- 
natural, in  which  the  author  plainly  declares  hia 
purpose  to  turn  into  jest  tlie  miracles  which  he 
relates,  and  aspires  to  awaken  ludicrous  sensations 
witiiout  affecting  the  fancy — fax  less  exciting  tho 
passions  of  the  reader.  By  this  species  of  deliiiea* 
tion  the  reader  will  perceive  that  the  supernatural 
style  of  writing  is  entirely  travestied  and  held  up 
lo  laughter,  instead  of  being  made  the  subject  of 
respectful  attention,  or  heard  with  at  least  that  sort 
of  imperfect  excitement  with  which  we  listened  tO' 
a  marvellous  tale  of  fairy-land.  This  species  af. 
satire — for  it  is  often  converted  to  satirical  plir>< 
poses — has  never  been  more  happily  executed  thsni 
by  the  French  authors,  although  Wieland,  aod 
several  other  German  writers,  treading  in  the  steps 
of  Hamilton,  have  added  the  grace  of  poetry  to  the 
wit  and  to  tlie  wondvrs  with  which  they  hart) 
adorneil  this  species  of  composition.  Oberon,  in 
particular,  has  been  idenlilied  with  our  literature 
by  the  excellent  translation  of  Mr  Sotheby,  and  is 
nearly  as  well  known  in  England  as  in  Germany, 
luld,  however,  carry  us  far  too  wide  fi-om  our 
present  purpose,  were  we  lo  consider  tlia  comi- 
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lieroic  poetry  which  heloaga  to  thia  class,  and  whicli 
includes  the  well-known  works  of  Palvi,  Bemi — 
perhaps,  in  acertuio  degree,  of  Ariosto  himself,  who, 
in  some  passages  at  least,  lifts  his  knightly  vizor  so 
far  as  to  give  a  momentary  glimpse  of  the  smile 
which  raaiitks  upon  his  countenance. 

One  general  glance  at  the  geography  of  this  most 
pleasing  "  Londe  of  Faery,"  leads  us  into  another 
province,  rough  as  it  may  seem  and  uncultivated, 
but  which,  perhaps,  on  that  very  account,  has  some 
scenes  abounding  in  interest.  There  are  a  species 
of  antiquarians  who,  while  others  laboured  to  re- 
unite and  highly  ornament  the  ancient  traditions  of 
their  country,  have  made  it  their  business,  antiquat 
aceedere  forUes,  to  visit  the  ancient  springs  and 
sources  of  those  popular  legends  which,  cherished 
by  the  grey  and  superstitious  £lde,  had  been  long 
forgotten  in  the  higher  circles,  but  are  again  brought 
forward,  and  claim,  like  the  old  ballads  ofa  country, 
a  degree  of  interest  even  from  tlieir  rugged  sim- 
plicity. The  Deutsche  Sagen  of  the  brothers 
Grimm,  is  an  admirable  work  of  this  kind  ;  assem- 
bling, without  any  affectation  either  of  ornameDtal 
diction  or  improved  incident,  the  various  traditions 
e>:isting  in  different  parts  of  Germany  respecting 
popular  superstitions  and  the  events  ascribed  to 
supernatural  agency.  There  are  other  works  of 
the  same  kind,  in  the  same  language,  collected  with 
great  care  and  apparent  6delity.  Sometimes  trite, 
BOraetimes  tiresome,  sometimes  childish,  the  legends 
whicii  these  authors  have  collected  with  such  inde- 
fatigable zeal  form  nevertheless  a  step  in  the  history 
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if  the  Iiumnn  race ;  and,  when  ctimptired  with  similar 
collections  in  other  countries,  seem  to  infer  traces 
common  descent  whicli  has  placed  one  general 
stock  of  superstition  within  reach  of  the  rarions 
tribes  of  mankind.  "What  are  we  to  think  when  we 
find  the  Jutt  and  the  Fin  telling  their  children  the 
same  traditions  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  nur- 
series of  the  Spaniard  and  Italian  ;  or  when  we 
recognise  in  our  own  instance  the  traditions  of 
Ireland  or  Scotland  as  corresponding  with  those  of 
RussiiL  ?  Are  we  to  suppose  that  tlieir  similarity 
arises  from  the  limited  nature  of  human  inrention, 
and  that  the  same  species  of  fiction  occurs  to  the 
imaginations  of  different  authors  in  remote  coun- 
tries as  the  same  species  of  plants  are  found  in 
difierent  regions  without  the  possibility  of  their 
having  been  propagated  by  transportation  from  the 
one  to  others  ?  Or  ought  we  rather,  to  refer  them  to 
a  common  source,  when  mankind  formed  but  the 
same  great  family,  and  suppose  that  as  philologists 
trace  throngh  various  dialects  the  broken  fragments 
of  one  general  language,  so  antiquaries  may  recog- 
nise in  distant  countries  parts  of  what  was  once  a 
common  stock  of  tradition  ?  We  will  not  pause  on 
this  enquiry,  nor  obi^erve  more  than  generally  that, 
in  collecting  these  traditions,  the  industrious  editors 
hare  been  throwing  light,  not  only  on  the  history 
of  their  own  country  in  particular,  but  on  that  of 
mankind  in  general.  There  is  generally  some  troth 
mingled  with  the  abundant  falsehood,  and  still  more 
abundant  exaggeration,  of  the  oral  legend  ;  and  it 
may  be  frequently  and  nnespecledly  found  to  con- 
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firm  or  confute  the  meagre  statement  of  sume 
ancient  chronicle.  Often,  too,  tlie  legend  of  the 
coRunon  people,  hy  assigning'  pecnliar  features, 
localities,  and  speciniities  to  the  incidents  which  it 
holds  in  memory,  gives  life  and  spirit  to  tiie  frigid 
and  dry  narrative  which  tells  the  fact  alone,  without 
the  particulars  which  render  it  memorable  or  inte- 
resting. 

It  is,  however,  in  another  point  of  view,  tliatwe 
wish  to  consider  those  popular  traditions  in  their 
collected  state  :  namely,  as  S  peculiar  mode  of 
exliihiting  the  marvellous  aud  supernatural  in  com- 
position. And  hero  we  must  acknowledge,  tjiat 
he  wlio  peruses  a  large  collection  of  stories  of 
fiends,  ghosts,  and  prodigies,  in  iiopes  of  exciting  in 
his  mind  that  degree  of  shuddering  interest  ap- 
proaching to  fear,  which  is  the  most  valaable 
triumph  of  the  supernatnrnl,  is  likely  to  be  disap- 
pointed. A  whole  collection  of  ghost  stories  in- 
clines us  as  little  to  fear  as  a  jest  book  moves  us  to 
laughter.  Many  narratives,  turning  upon  the  same 
interest,  are  apt  to  exhaust  it ;  as  in  a  large  collec- 
tion of  pictures  an  ordinary  oye  is  so  dazzled  with 
the  variety  of  brilliant  or  glowing  colours  as  to 
become  less  able  to  distinguish  the  merit  of  those 
pieces  which  are  possessed  of  any. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  great  disadvantage, 
which  is  inseparable  from  the  species  of  publica- 
tion we  are  considering,  a  reader  of  imagination, 
wlio  lias  the  power  to  emancipate  himself  from  the 
chains  of  reality,  and  to  produce  in  his  own  mind 
tlie  accompaniments  with  which  the  simple  or  rude 
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popular  ]<>g'end  ought  to  be  attended,  will  oflen  find 
tluit  it  possesses  points  uf  interest,  of  iiaturei  and 
ofeSeet,  wliich,  tliough  irreconcilable  to  sober  trntt 
carry  with  ihem  aumetliing  that  the  mind  iti  nol 
averse  to  believe,  something  in  short  of  plausibility, 
whidi,  let  poet  or  roniuncer  do  tlieir  very  begt, 
they  find  it  impossihle  to  attain  to.  An  example 
may,  in  a  ease  of  tliis  sort,  be  more  amusing  to  the 
reader  than  mere  disquisition,  and  we  select  one 
from  a  letter  received  many  years  since  from  «B 
amiable  and  accompliahed  nobleman  some  time  de- 
ceased, not  more  distingaJBhed  for  his  love  of 
science,  than  his  attachment  to  litemturo  in  aU  iU 
branches  : — 

"  It  oai  in  tliK  night  of,  I  ttinl,  the  Uth  of  Febriury.  ITBD, 
lliU  thfre  came  an  ■  dreadfal   nlniqi  of  mind  ind  diiftln;  mn* 


tract  of  diDuntiiiiii  nhicti  livi  ta  the  Heat  at  Dilaiiardoch.  A> 
Ukaj  did  not  return  in  the  cvebiagt   nalhitig  via  heiird  of  thiB* 

ths  itnrm  abattd.  After  n  lang  Harch.  iba  tHidiei  nera  round 
in  a  li/stcM  utats.   l;ing  among  the  luina  of  a  belhi/  (a  temporarf 

fant.)  in  which  it  Hould  tgem  Captain  M and  hio  paitj  bad 

takan  rcfuga.  Th*  bothj  bad  been  dMCrofed  by  tha  tampaaV 
and  in  a  rerjr  aatoniiluDg  mumei.  It  hid  baen  built  iianl;  of 
tti>nf,  and  partly  t>f  atroog  wooden  upfighta  driven  into  tb« 
ground  ;  it  waa  not  meiely  blovn  down,  but  quita  torn  to 
pi«e«.  Large  itonaa,  whiib  bad  furmod  part  of  tha  walla,  warB 
round  lying  at  the  diituca  of  une  or  Inu  hundred  yarda  from  tk* 
■ila  of  the  building,  and  the  wooden  upriKhli  appeared  to  bare 
been  rent  aaunder  l>^  force  tbic  bad  lariated  then  aS  la  in  braafe- 
ing  ■  tough  itidc.      Finm  the  citcamatwicee  in  whioh  the  baSim 

time  ibe  calamity  caine  upon  them.  One  of  the  budiai  indnd, 
wu  fuund  »t  »  diitance  of  many  yarda  ftom  the  buthy ;  inotbar 
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tthy  hud  Htoodr 
wing  T  Cnptiin 
n  retched  bed 


WH  found  upon  iba  plan  whete  tlia  b 
I  ■(til  ODB  atocluiig  uff,  u  if  be  had  been  uodre 
I  Tf  WM  tying  wkhout  bii  clolbes  upoa  Ibi 

ii  (he  botby  hud  iifforded,  hi>  fuce  Lu  the  gruund,  and  hii 
a  up.  To  oil  Abearance  the  debtructii>D  bad  b«ea 
■n  :  yet  the  lituuitio  of  the  building  wa  euch  u 
H^urity  igain^t  the  utmoit  violence  af  the  nind.      It 

apitoiu  Hod  lufly  declivitie*  Weltered  it  on  every  iide.  except 
in  thfl  froDt.  and  here,  tno,  >  hill  rme  b^ore  it,  tbnugh  with  ■ 
more  gradud  elope.  This  eitraorditivy  wreck  of  a  building 
eo  otunted,   led  the  commoa  people  to  escribe  it  to  a  euper- 

ihootiog  with  Captain  M about  a  montb  before,  that  white 

thej  weie  resting  at  this  bnlhy,  a  ihepherd  Isd  hid  canm  to  thg 

door  and  enquired  far  Captaia  M ,  and  that  the  captain  went 

fwt  with  the  shepherd,  and  they  walked  away  together,  leaving 

the  rem  of  the  party  in  the  bothy.      After  a  time,  CaplaJnM 

returned  alone  ;  be  said  nothing  of  what  had  puBsed  between  hhn 
and  the  lad,  but  looked  very  grave  and  thoughtful,  and  from  that 
time  there  was  nbwrved  to  be  a  myslerioiuaRiiaty  banpng  about 
luDi.      It  waa  remembered,  tbat  one  evening  atrec  duik,  when 

Captain  M wai  in  the  bothy,  fame  of  hit  party  that  were 

standing  bi^for?  the  door  aw  a  £ie  blaziog  oa  the  top  nf  the  hill 

CDijuire  into  the  cause  of  it,  but  when  they  reached  the  top  of 

thu  on  the  daybelora  the  fatal  night.  Captain  M hadabown 

«  aingular  obitinaey  in  going  forth  upon  hi 
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[o,  and  was  letolved  to  go.  Captain  M.'s  character  wsalikawue 
emembeted  ;  thai  he  was  popuUrly  leparled  to  be  a  man  of  no 
irinciples,  rapacious,  and  erucl;  that  he  bad  got  moaey  by  pro- 
airing  recruits  from  the  Higblanda — an  unpopular  mode  of  aci^ui- 
iog  wealth  ;  and  that,   amongst  other  baie   meaaurea  For  Ifaii 


who  had  picked 


a  pur« 


J 


r 
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mora  ;  hs  DsilliBr  told  lu  hit  nito  opmion  nor  ilut  of  Ibe  eaaa. 
aj ;  bnt  Icfl  it  la  our  own  ancium  of  th?  minner  in  which  good 
■nil  evil  ii  tewitded  io  ihit  lif«,  to  suggHt  the  Auibor  of  (he 

on  the  >DbJHt,  and  said,  '  Thate  *ai  Da'  U»  like  lecD  ui  ■'  Sent- 
land.'  Tha  maD  it  Tar  advanced  in  jtan,  and  a  a  ■choolHsatcr 
in  ihe  ncighbourhmx)  at  Bannoch.  Be  «ai  anployed  hf  ui  » 
a  guide  upon  Schehattion  ;  emd  be  told  ui  the  tlorj  one  daj  u 
we  walked  before  our  boiaea,  wbile  we  ilowlj'  itDaiiil  up  the  toad 
on  the  nurthera  derliviry  of  Rannoch*  From  thia  eievated  ground 
ve  cumTDanded  an  v^ea^ure  protpect  over  the  drearj  mountaini 
to  the  nonbiaod  amongkt  ihem  our  guide  pointed  uul  that  at  the 
fwt  of  which  wai  the  tcene  of  hie  dreadful  tale.      " 


Hot  n 


cutari,  froi 


I 


a  liltlB, 


defect 


itved  ftoi 


order  I, 


I 


r,  alvo,  tbat  tametHng  puf 

bive  beea^forgouen.      Will  job  aik  )Ir  P whethei  Captain 

M ,   on  leaving  the  bntbf  afUr  hi)  coDvenalinn  with  [he 

abtphetd  lad,  did  not  nv  tbat  he  muat  lelum  there  la  >  month 
after  ?      I  have  a  faint  Idea  that  it  wai  » ;  and,  if  true,  it  would 

be  a  pity  to  la«e  it.     Mr  P. Diajr,  perhape,  he  able  to  csrrcct 

or  eijqrge  mj  account  for  yon  io  other  iuttancea.' 

Tile  reader  will,  we  believe,  be  of  our  opioion, 
that  the  feeling  of  superstitious  awe  annexed  to 
tlie  catastrophe  contained  in  this  interesting  nar- 
rative, could  not  have  been  improved  hyaayar- 
cumstances  of  additional  horror  which  a  poetcoold- 
havc  invented  ;  tliat  the  incidents  and  the  gloomj 
•implicity  of  the  narrative  are  much  more  striking 
tlian  they  conid  have  been  rendered  by  the  moat 
glowing  deacriptioD  ;  and  that  the  old  Highland 
scboul master,  the  outline  of  whose  talc  is  so  judi- 
ciously pre!4erved  by  the  narrator,  was  a  better 
medium  for  ins  nun  uni  eating  such  a  tale  than  would 
been  the  form  of  Os^iao,  could  he  Iiare  arisea 
&omthe  dead  on  purpose. 
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L  It  may,  however,  be  triily  said  of  llie 
r<nmitnllu  fiction, 

■'  Mills  lubet  ornatui." 

The  Professor  Musaeiis,  and  others  of  what  we  may 
cnll  his  suhuol,  conceiving',  perhaps,  that  the  simpli- 
city of  the  Dnadoriied  popular  legend  was  like  to 
obstruct  itB  popularity,  and  feeling,  as  we  formerly 
observed,  that  though  individual  stories  are  some- 
times exquisitely  impressive,  yet  collections  of  this 
kind  were  apt  to  be  rather  bald  and  heavy,  era- 
ployed  their  talents  in  ornamenting  ibem  with 
incident,  in  ascribing  to  the  principal  agents  a 
peculiar  character,  a.nd  rendering'  the  marvelloDS 
mora  interesting  by  the  individuality  of  those  in 
whose  history  it  occurs.  Two  viilunies  were  tran- 
scribed from  the  Volksmarcken  of  Musaeus  by  the 
late  Dr  Beddoes,  and  published  under  the  title  of 
Popular  Tales  of  the  Germans,  which  may  afford 
the  English  reader  a  good  idea  of  the  style  of  that 
interesting  work.  It  may,  indeed,  be  likened  to 
the  Tales  of  Count  Anthony  Mamilttin  already 
mentioned,  but  there  is  great  room  for  distinction. 
■'  Le  Seller,"  and  "  Fleur  d'Epine,"  are  mere  paro- 
dies arising  out  of  the  fancy,  but  indebted  for  their 
interest  to  his  wit.  Musaeus,  on  the  other  hand, 
takes  the  narration  of  the  common  legend,  dresses 
it  up  nfter  his  own  fashion,  and  describes,  according 
to  his  own  pleasure,  the  personages  of  his  drama. 
Hamilton  is  a  cook  who  compounds  his  whole 
banquet  out  of  materials  used  for  the  first  time ; 
Musaeus  brings  forward  ancient  Iradiliona,  like 
yesterday's  cold  meat  from  the  larder,  and,  by  dint 
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of  skill  and  seasoning,  gives  it  a  new  relish  for  the 
meal  uf  to-dny.  Of  course  the  merit  of  tlie  rifa- 
cimetito  will  full  to  be  divided  in  this  case  betwixt 
t^e  effect  attained  by  the  ground'WOrk  of  the  story, 
and  that  which  is  added  by  the  art  of  the  narrator. 
In  the  tale,  for  example,  of  the  Child  of  Wonder, 
what  may  be  termed  the  raw  material  is  short, 
simple,  and  scarce  rising  beyond  the  wonders  of  a 
nursery  tale,  bnt  it  is  so  muck  enlivened  by  the 
vivid  sketi:h  uf  the  selSsh  old  father  who  barters 
his  four  daughters  against  gulden  eggs  and  sacks 
of  pearls,  as  to  give  an  interest  and  test  to  the 
whole  story.  Tlie  Spectre  Barber  is  another 
of  these  popular  tales,  which,  in  itself  singular  and 
fantastic,  becomes  lively  and  inteiesting  from  the 
character  uf  a  guod-hn  moored,  well-meaning,  thick- 
sculled  burgher  of  Bremen,  whuse  wit  becomes 
sharpened  by  adversity,  till  he  learns  gradmdly  to 
improve  circumstances  ns  tliey  occur,  and  at  length 
recovers  his  lost  prosperity  by  dint  of  courage, 
joined  with  some  degree  of  acquired  sagacity. 

A  still  different  management  of  the  wunderfnl 
and  supernatural  has,  in  our  days,  revived  the 
romance  of  the  earlier  age  with  its  history  and  its 
antiquities.  The  Baron  do  la  Mutte  Fouqiie  has 
distinguished  himself  in  Germany  by  a  species  oT 
writing  wLicli  requires  at  once  the  industry  uf  the 
scholar,  and  the  talents  of  the  man  of  geiiiuE.  The 
efforts  of  this  accomplislied  author  aim  at  a  higher 
mood  of  composition  than  the  more  popular  roman- 
cer. He  endeavours  to  recall  tlic  history,  the  my- 
thology, the  manners  of  former  ages,  and  to  oflfor 


to  the  present  time  a  graphic  description  of  those 
wliick  have  passed  away.  The  travels  of  Thiuldolf, 
for  example,  initiate  tiio  reader  into  that  immense 
storehouse  of  Gothiu  Bnperstition  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Edda  and  the  Sagas  of  northern 
nations ;  and  to  render  the  bold,  honest,  coiirageong 
character  of  his  gallantyonng  Scandinavian  themore 
striking,  the  author  has  contrasted  it  forcibly  with 
the  chivalry  of  the  south,  over  which  he  asserts  its 
superiority.  In  some  of  bia  works  the  baron  has, 
perhaps,  been  somewhat  profuse  of  his  historical 
and  antiquarian  lore  ;  he  wanders  where  the  reader 
has  not  skill  to  follow  him  ;  and  WB  lose  interest  in 
tlie  piece  because  we  do  not  comprehend  tho  scenes 
through  which  we  are  conducted.  This  is  the  case 
with  some  of  the  volumes  where  the  interest  turns 
on  the  ancient  German  history,  to  understand  which, 
a  much  deeper  acquaintance  with  the  antiquities  of 
that  dark  period  is  required  than  is  like  to  be  found 
in  most  readers.  It  would,  we  think,  be  a  good 
rule  in  this  style  of  composition,  were  the  author  to 
confine  his  liistorical  materials  to  such  as  are  either 
generaliy  understood  as  soon  as  mentioned,  or  at 
least  can  be  explained  with  brief  trouble  in  such  a 
degree  as  to  make  a  reader  comprehend  the  story. 
Of  such  happy  and  well-chosen  subjects,  the  Baron 
de  la  Mutte  Fouque  has  also  shown  great  command 
on  other  occasions.  His  story  of  Sintram  and  Ria 
Folloicers  is  in  this  respect  admirable  ;  and  the  tale 
of  his  Naiad,  Nixie,  or  WateT-Nympk,  is  exquisite- 
ly  beautiful.  The  distress  of  the  tale — and,  though 
relating  to  a  fantastic  being,  it  is  real  distress— 
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iLTiseB  thus.  All  elementary  spirit  renoDncee  her 
right  of  freedom  from  huinau  pRssioti  to  become 
the  spouse  of  a  gallant  young  knight,  who  requites 
her  with  infidelity  and.  ingratitude.  The  story  is 
the  contrast  at  once,  and  the  pendant  to  the  Diable 
Amoureux  of  Cazotte,  bat  is  entirely  free  froai  a 
tone  o( polissonnerie  wluuh  shocks  good  taste  in  its 
'ery  lively  prototype. 

The  range  of  the  romance,  as  it  has  been  written 
by  this  profusely  inventive  author,  extends  through 
tlie  half'illumined  ages  of  ancient  history  into  the 
Cimmerian  frontiers  of  vague  tradition  ;  and,  when 
traced  with  a  pencil  of  so  much  truth  and  spirit  as 
that  of  Fouque,  affords  scenes  of  high  interest,  and 
forms,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  the  most  legitimate 
species  of  romantic  fiction,  approaching  in  some 
measure  to  ttie  epic  in  poetry,  and  capable  in  a  high 
degree  of  exhibiting  similar  beauties. 

We  have  thus  sliglitly  traced  the  varions  modes 
in  which  the  wonderful  and  supernatural  may  be 
introduced  into  fictitious  narrative ;  yet  the  attsoh- 
it  of  the  Germans  to  the  mysterious  has  invent- 
ed another  species  uf  composition,  which,  perhaps, 
could  hsrdly  have  made  its  way  in  any  other  conn- 
trp  or  language.  This  may  be  called  the  Fantab- 
xic  mode  of  writing, — in  which  the  most  wild  and 
unbounded  license  is  given  to  an  irregular  fancy, 
and  all  species  of  combination,  however  hidicroufl, 
or  however  shocking,  are  attempted  and  executed 
trithont  scruple.  In  the  other  modes  of  treating' 
the  flupernatiiraJ,  even  that  mystic  region  is  sub- 
jected to  some  laws,  however  alight ;  and  iancj,  ia 
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wandering  through  it,  is  rpgwlated  by  gome  prcbn- 
bUities  in  the  wildest  flight.  Not  bd  in  the  fantas- 
tic style  of  composition,  wiiich  has  no  restraint  save 
that  which  it  may  ultimately  find  in  the  exhausted 
imagiiiutiun  of  the  author.  TJiis  style  bears  the 
same  proportion  to  the  more  regular  romance,  whe- 
ther ludicroas  or  Gerious,  which  Farce,  or  rather 
Pantomime,  maintains  to  Tragedy  and  Comedy. 
Sudden  transformations  are  introduced  of  the  most 
extraordinary  kind,  and  wrought  by  the  most  ina- 
dequate means  ;  no  attempt  is  made  to  soflen  their 
absurdity,  or  to  reconcile  their  inconsistencies  ;  the 
reader  must  be  contented  to  look  upon  the  gambols 
of  the  author  as  he  would  behold  the  flying  leaps 
and  incongruous  transmutations  of  Harlequin,  with- 
out seeking  to  discover  cither  meaning  or  end  fur- 
ther than  the  surprise  of  the  moment. 

Our  English  severity  of  taste  will  not  easily 
adopt  this  wild  and  fantastic  tone  into  our  own  lite- 
rature ;  nay,  perhaps  will  scarce  tolerate  it  in  trans- 
lations. The  only  con^position  which  approaches 
to  it  is  the  powerful  romance  of  FTanhenstein,  and 
there,  aUhongh  the  formation  of  a  thinking  and 
sentient  being  by  scientific  skill  is  an  incident  of 
the  fantastic  character,  still  the  interest  of  the  work 
does  not  turn  upon  the  marvellous  creation  of  Frui- 
kenstein's  monster,  but  upon  the  feelings  and  sen- 
timents which  that  creature  is  supposed  to  express 
as  most  natural — if  we  may  use  the  phrase — to  his 
unnatural  condition  and  origin.  In  other  words, 
the  miracle  is  not  wrought  for  the  mere  wonder, 
but  is  designed  to  give  rise  to  a  trnin  of  acting  and 
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reaeoning  in  itself  just  and  probiible,  altlmugh  the 
postulatum,  on  wliidi  it  is  grounded  is  in  the  high- 
est degree  extrarag'ant.  So  far  Frankeitstein,  there* 
fore,  resembles  the  Traveb  of  Gulliver,  which  sup- 
pose the  existence  of  the  most  extraTagant  fictions, 
in  order  to  extra(^t  from  them  piiltosophical  renson- 
ing  and  moral  truth.  In  such  cases  the  admission 
of  the  marvellous  expressly  resembles  a  sort  of 
entry-money  paid  at  the  door  of  a  lecture-room, — 
it  is  a  concession  which  must  be  mude  to  the  author, 
and  for  wtiich  the  reader  is  to  receive  value  in 
moral  instruction.  But  t\\e  fantastic  of  which  ire 
are  now  treating  encumbers  itself  with  no  such  con- 
dltiuns,  and  claims  no  farther  object  than  to  surprise 
the  public  by  the  wonder  itself.  The  reader  is  led 
astray  by  a  frealiish  goblin,  who  has  neither  end  nor 
purpose  in  the  gambols  whidi  he  exhibits,  and  the 
oddity  of  wluch  must  constitute  their  own  reward. 
TliB  only  instance  we  know  of  this  species  of  wri- 
ting in  the  English  language,  is  the  ludicrous  sketch 
in  Mr  GeotFrey  Crayon's  tale  of  The  Bold  Dra- 
gaojt,  in  which  the  furniture  dances  to  the  music  of 
a  ghostly  fiddler.  The  other  ghost-stories  of  thid 
well-known  and  admired  author  come  within  the 
legitimate  bounds  which  Glanville,  and  otlier  gravs 
and  established  authors,  ascribe  to  the  shadowy 
realms  of  spirits ;  but  we  suppose  Mr  Crayon  to 
have  exchanged  his  pencil  in  the  following  scene, 
in  order  to  prove  that  the  Pandours,  as  well  as  the 
regular  forces  of  the  ghostly  w«rld,  were  alike 
nnder  his  command  : — 


"  Bj  tha  light  of  ite  fiie 
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iiIon;fliaael  gonn,  and  a  toll  nhlto  nlght'C: 
,  Hho  lit  by  tie  firo  «;ih  a  bellows  undfr  bia 
of  bagpipt 


bothered  my  KrandTather. 


nith  a  itnu 


a    qui 


night -dp. 


arm  bj-  the  i 
il  music  that 
be  kept  twUcb 


.«,dy- 
Ifnglh 


a  leg,  alidfl)  pRCfivMy  up  to  aa  caav  chaJr  of  tai 
faraitade,   nith  a  bole  ia  it>  bottom,  aod  led  it  ^lantlj  out  in  > 
gboilly  minuet  about  the  floor. 

"  The  mutidan  now  played  fiercer  and  fiercer,  and  bobbed  hit 
bead  and  his  night- cap  ubnut  hke  mad.  By  d^rees,  the  diDinng 
manU  BeemeJ  to  BeJio  upon  nil  the  other  piecOB  of  fornilnre. 

B  country-dance;  a  three-legeed  stool  danced  a  hornpipe.  Ihougb 
barribly  puzzled  bj  iti  euperoumerary  leg;  while  the  nniorniw 
tonga  tr'iird  the  thoTel  round  the  naist,  and  nhiiled  it  abuuttha 


:,   hundi  I 


light  ai 


This  sliglit  sketcli,  frum  tlie  hand  of  a,  mnstcr, 
is  all  that  we  possess  in  England  corresponding  to 
the  Fitntflstic  style  of  composition  whicli  we  are 
now  treating  of.  Peter  Schlem.il,  The  Devil's 
Elixir,  and  other  German  works  of  the  same  uha- 
Tocter,  have  made  it  known  to  us  through  the 
medium  of  translation.  The  author  who  led  the 
way  in  this  department  of  literature  was  Ernest 
'.Theodore  William  Hoffmann ;  the  peculiarity  of 

tjirliose  genius,  temper,  and  habits,  fitted  him  to  dis- 
tinguish   himself    where    imagination  v 
■  Waihiogton  Irving'i  Taia  of  a  Tiavdla, 


e 
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itrained  to  the  pitK^I)  of  oddity  tind  bizarrerie.  He 
Bppe^s  to  bave  been  a  man  of  rare  talent, — a  poet, 
an  artist,  and  a.  musician,  but  unhappily  of  a,  hypa- 
chondriac  and  whimsical  dispoBitiont  which  carried 
him  to  extremes  in  all  his  undertali-ings ;  so  hia 
music  became  capricious, — his  drawings  carica- 
tures,— and  his  tales,  as  he  himself  termed  theiD, 
fantastic  extravagances.  Bred  originally  to  the 
law,  he  at  different  times  enjoyed,  under  the  Prns- 
Bian  and  other  governments,  the  email  appoint* 
menfs  of  a  subordinate  magistrate ;  at  other  times 
ha  was  left  entirely  to  liis  own  exertions,  and  sup- 
ported himself  as  a  musical  composer  fur  the  stage, 
as  an  auilior,  or  as  a  di'aughtsman.  The  shifiEa,  the 
uncertainty,  the  precarious  nature  of  this  kind  of 
existence,  had  its  effect,  doubtless,  upon  a  mind 
ivhiub  nature  had  rendered  peculiarly  susceptible 
of  elation  and  depression  ;  and  a.  temper,  in  itself 
variable,  was  rendered  mure  so  by  frequent  change 
of  plaue  and  of  occupation,  as  well  as  by  the  uncer- 
tainty of  his  afiairs.  H«  cherished  bis  fantastic 
genius  also  with  wine  in  considerable  quantity,  and 
indulged  liberally  in  the  use  of  tobacco.  Bven  liis 
outward  appearance  bespoke  the  state  of  his  nerv- 
OUB  system  :  a  very  little  man  witli  a  quantity  of 
dark-brown  hair,  and  eyes  looking  tlirongh  bis  elf- 
locks,  that 

"  E'en  like  gny  gosg-!iBttk'i  sUied  nild," 

indicated  that  touch  of  mental  derangement,  of 
vhicb  he  seems  to  have  been  himself  consoioaa, 
when  entering  the  following  fearful  memoranduia 
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"  Why,  ID  tleepiDg  nod  in  nsking,  ^0  I,  in  my  thonghli, 
dwsU  upon  the  BnbJBct  of  iosanity?  The  out-pouring  of  tba 
wild  iiiai  that  arise  in  ray  mind  may  pethiipi  operate  Uks  the 
breatUng  of  »  vein." 

Circumetancea  arose  also  in  the  course  of  Hoff- 
mann's unsettled  and  wnndering  life,  which  seemed 
to  liis  own  apprehension  to  mark  him  as  one  who 
"  was  not  in  the  roll  of  common  men."  These  cir'' 
nimstances  had  not  bo  much  of  the  extraordinary 
as  liis  fanc^  attributed  to  them.  For  example;  ha 
was  present  at  deep  play  in  a  watering-place,  in 
company  with  n  friend,  who  was  desirous  to  venturB 
for  some  of  the  gold  which  lay  upon  the  table. 
Betwixt  hope  of  gain  and  fear  of  loss,  diatmsting' 
at  the  same  time  his  own  luck,  he  at  leng^  tlirast 
into  Hoffmann's  hand  six  gold  pieces,  and  requested 
him  to  stake  for  him.  Fortune  iraa  propitioDS  to 
the  young  visionary,  though  be  was  totally  inex* 
perienced  in  the  game,  and  Jie  gained  for  his  friend 
about  thirty  Fredericks  d'or.  The  next  eveniiiff 
Hol&nann  resolved  to  try  fortune  on  his  own 
account.  Tills  purpose,  he  remarks,  was  not  a  pre- 
vious determination,  but  one  which  was  suddenly 
suggested  by  a  request  of  his  friend  to  underlie 
the  charge  of  staking  a  second  time  on  his  bebald 
He  advanced  to  tile  table  on  his  own  account,  and 
deposited  on  one  of  the  cards  the  only  two  Fre- 
dericks d'or  of  which  he  was  possessed.  If  Hofil- 
mann's  luck  had  been  remarkable  on  the  ibnner 
occasion,  it  now  seemed  as  if  some  supernaturtd 
power  stood  in  alliance  with  him.  Every  attempt 
which  he  made  succeeded — every  card  turned  up 
propitiously. — 
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f  a  lad  in  . 
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olute  wflBlth, 

at  least  fo 

the  moment ! 

But  while 

I  gazed  on  th 

state  ol  m 

nd  »as  I'ntirely  changed 

by  a  Fuddeu 

and  singular 

agony  so  . 

e  the  coia 

iwral-ilrops  f 

om  my  brow. 

Tha  words 

of  the  old  offic 

r  now,  fo 

the  first  lime. 

my  mind  i 

their  fullest  an 
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f  tlie  gold,  . 

lich  gUtte 

ed  upon  the  uhle,  was  the 

earnest  of 

a   hargwB  by 

which  Ih 

Princa   of  Darknes.  had 

obtained  possesi 

etamal  deitruution.      It  teemed  as  if  tome  poUonuut  reptile  w'aa 

sucking  my  heart's  blood,  and  I  felt  myself  fall  into  an  abyss  of 

Tlien  the  ruddy  dawn  beg;an  to  gleam  tbrougli 
the  window,  wood  and  jiliiin  were  illuminated  by 
its  beams,  and  the  visionary  begun  to  experience 
tbe  blessed  feeling  of  returning  strength,  to  combat 
with  temptations,  and  to  proteet  himself  against  tbe 
infernal  propensity,  wlijcli  must  hare  been  attended 
with  total  destruction.  Under  the  inlluenoe  of  such 
feelings,  Hofiinann  formed  a  vow  never  ^ain  ta 
tODch  a  card,  which  he  kept  till  the  end  of  his  life. 
"  The  lesson  of  the  officer,"  says  Hoffmann,  "  waa 
good,  and  ils  effect  excellent."     But  th 
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disposition  of  Hoffmann  ninde  it  work  upon  his 
inind  more  like  an  enipirii^'s  remedy  tlian  tliat  of  a 
regular  physician.  He  renounced  play  less  from 
tlie.  conviction  of  the  wretched  moral  1:4)119 equences 
of  such  a  habit,  than  because  lie  was  actually  afraid 
of  the  Evil  Spirit  in  person. 

In  another  part  of  his  life  Hoffmann  had  occa- 
sion to  show,  that  bis  singularly  wild  and  inflated 
fancy  was  not  accessible  to  that  degree  of  timidity 
connected  with  insanity,  and  to  which  poets,  aa 
being  of  "  imagination  all  compact,"  are  sometimes 
supposed  to  be  peculiarly  accessible.  The  author 
was  in  Dresden  during  the  eventful  period  when 
the  city  was  nearly  taken  by  the  allies,  but  pre- 
served by  the  sudden  return  of  Buonaparte  and  fais 
guards  from  the  frontiers  of  Silesia.  He  tlien  saw 
the  work  of  war  closely  carried  on,  venturing  within 
fifty  paces  of  the  French  sharp-shooters  white  skir- 
mishing with  those  of  the  allies  in  front  of  Dresden. 
He  had  experience  of  a  bombardment :  one  of  the 
shells  exploding  before  the  house  in  wliidi  Hoff- 
mann and  Keller,  the  comedian,  with  bumpers  in 
their  hands  to  keep  up  their  spirits,  watched  the 
progress  of  the  attack  from  an  upper  window.  The 
explosion  killed  three  persons;  Keller  let  his  glass 
Jail, — Hoffmann  had  more  philosophy  ;  he  tossed 
off  his  bumper  and  moralized:  "What  is  life!" 
said  he,  "  and  how  frail  the  human  frame  that  can- 
not withstand  a  splinter  of  heated  iron  !"  He  saw 
Itiie  field  of  battle  when  they  were  cramming  with 
naked  corpses  the  immense  fosses  which  form  the 
■oldler's  grave ;  the  field  covered  with  the  dead 
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and  the  wonnded, — with  horses  and  men;  powder- 
wa^^DS  whkli  had  exploded,  brokea  n-eapons, 
acLukos,  sabres,  cartridge-boxes,  and  all  tlie  relics 
of  a  desperate  fight.  He  saw,  too.  Napoleon  in 
the  midst  of  his  tiiamph,  and  heard  him  ejaculato 
to  an  adjutant,  with  the  look  and  the  deep  voiee  of 
the  lion,  t!ie  single  word  "  Voyons."  It  is  nwcli 
to  be  regretted  that  Hoffmaiin  preserved  bat  few 
memoranda  of  the  eventful  weeks  which  he  spent 
at  Dresden  during  this  period,  and  of  which  hia 
tarn  for  remark  and  powerful  description  would 
have  enabled  him  to  give  so  accurate  a  picture* 
In  general,  it  may  be  remarked  of  descriptions 
conoerning  warlike  afiairs,  that  they  resemble  plana 
rather  than  paintings ;  and  that,  however  calculated 
t  the  tactician,  tliey  are  little  qu^ified  ta 
,t  the  general  reader.  A  soldier,  particularly, 
if  interrogated  upon  the  actions  which  he  has  seen, 
is  much  more  disposed  to  tell  them  in  the  dry  and 
abstracted  style  of  a  gazette,  tlian  to  adorn  them 
with  the  rematkable  and  picturesque  circnm stance! 
which  attract  the  general  ear.  This  arises  from 
the  natural  feeling,  that,  in  speaking  of  what  tfaejr 
have  witnessed  in  any  other  than  a  dry  and  affected 
professional  tone,  they  may  he  suspected  of  a  de- 
sire to  exaggerate  their  own  dangers, — a  suspicion 
which,  of  all  others,  a  brave  man  is  most  afraid  of 
incurring,  and  which,  besides,  the  present  spirit  of 
the  military  profession  holds  as  amounting  to  bad 
taste.  It  is,  dierefore,  peculiarly  unfortunate,  that 
when  a  person  unconnected  with  the  trade  of  war, 
yet  well  cjualified  to  describe  its  terrible  peculi^' 
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tbose  to  which  Dresden  was  exposed  in  the  memo- 
rable 1813,  he  should  not  have  made  a  register  of 
what  conld  not  have  failed  to  be  deeply  interesting'. 
The  battle  of  Leip.tic,  which  ensued  shortly  after, 
as  given  to  the  public  by  an'  eyewitneas — M.  Sho- 
berl,  if  we  recollect  the  name  arig;ht — is  an  example 
of  what  we  might  have  expected  from  a  person  of 
Hofiinann's  talents,  giving  an  account  of  his  per- 
sonal experience  respecting^  the  dreadful  events 
which  he  witnessed.  We  could  willingly  have 
spared  some  of  liis  grotesque  works  of  diablerie, 
if  we  had  been  furnished,  in  tiieir  place,  with  the 
genuine  description  of  the  attack  upon,  and  the 
retreat  from  Dresden,  by  the  allied  army,  in  the 
month  of  August,  1813.  It  was  the  last  decisive 
advantage  which  was  obtained  by  Napoleon,  and 
being  rapidly  succeeded  by  the  defeat  of  Van- 
damme,  and  the  loss  of  his  whole  corps  d'armee, 
was  the  point  from  which  his  visible  declension 
might  be  correctly  dated.  Hoffmann  was  also  a 
liigh-spirited  patriot, — a  true,  honest,  thorough- 
bred German,  who  had  set  his  heart  upon  the 
liberation  of  his  country,  and  would  have  narrated 
wilh  genuine  feeling  the  advantages  which  she 
obtained  over  her  oppressor.  It  was  not,  however, 
bis  fortune  to  attempt  any  work,  however  slight  of 
sn  historical  character,  and  the  reti'eat  of  the  French 
army  soon  left  him  to  his  usual  habits  of  literary 
industry  and  convivial  enjoyment. 

It  may,  however,  he  supposed,  that  an  imagina- 
tioQ  which  was  always  upon  tlie  stretch  received  a 
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may  not  alTord  Itigher  gratification,  but  it  is  of  a. 
whii:Ii  men  are  less  diapostid  tu  be  asbamed 
We  remarked,  iu  a  former  Number, 
J  a  work  of  tlie  autbor  now  before  ns, 
that  "  fi  neiv  style  of  novel  has  arisen,  witbin  the 
last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  differing  from  the  for- 
a  the  points  upon  which  tiie  interest  liinges  ; 
neither  alarming  our  credulity  nor  amusing  our 
imagination  by  wild  variety  of  incident,  or  by  those 
pictures  of  romantic  affection  and  sensibility,  which 
were  formerly  as  certain  attributes  of  fictitious 
characters  as  they  are  of  rare  occurrence  among 
those  who  actually  live  and  die.  The  substitute 
for  these  excitements,  which  had  lost  much  of  their 
poignancy  by  the  repeated  and  injudicious  use  of 
them,  was  the  art  of  copying  front  nature  as  she 
really  exists  in  the  common  walks  of  life,  and  pre- 
senting' to  the  reader,  instead  of  the  splendid  scenes 
of  an  imaginary  world,  a  correct  and  striking  re* 
presentation  of   that  which  is   dally  taking  place 

Now,  though  the  origin  of  this  new  school  of 
fiction  may  probably  be  traced,  as  we  there  sug- 
gested,  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  mines  from  which 
materials  for  entertainment  had  been  hitherto 
extracted,  and  the  necessity  of  gratifying  the  natu- 
ral craving  of  the  reader  for  variety,  by  striking 
'  into  an  untrodden  path ;  the  consequences  resulting 
&om  this  change  have  been  far  greater  than  the 
mere  supply  of  this  demand.  When  this  Flemish 
painting,  as  it  were,  is  introduced — this  accurate 
and  unexaggerated  delineation  of  events  and  cha- 
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I  ncten — it  nenessarily  follows,  that  a  novel,  wlijtii 
» iaiakeB  good  its  pretensions,  of  giving  a  perfectly 
t  correct  pictnre  of  eommon  Hfe.ljecomes  a  far  more 
W'instracfive  work  lliiin  one  of  eqiial  or  superior 
tnerit  of  tlie  other  class  ;  h  guides  the  judgment, 
and  supplies  a  kind  of  artificial  experience.  It  is 
a  remark  of  the  great  father  of  criticism,  that 
poetry  (i.e.  narrative,  and  dramatic  poetry)  is  of  a 
Tnore  philosophical  character  tkan  history ;  inas- 
much as  the  latter  details  what  has  actually  hap- 
pened, of  which  many  parts  may  chance  to  b« 
exceptions  to  the  general  rules  of  probability,  and 
conaequently  illustrate  no  general  principles; 
whereas  the  former  shows  us  wliat  must  natui'ally, 
or  would  probably,  happen  under  given  circum- 
stances ;  and  thus  displays  to  us  a  comprehensive 
view  of  human  nature,  and  furnishes  general  rules 
of  practical  wisdom.  It  is  evident  that  this  will 
apply  only  to  such  fictions  as  are  (^nhe  perfect  in 
respect  of  the  probability  of  their  story  ;  and  that 
he,  therefore,  who  resorts  to  the  fabulist  rather 
than^tbe  histsjian,  for  instruction  in  human  cha- 
racter and  conduct,  mustfhrow  himself  entirely  on 
the  judgment  and  skill  of  his  teacher,  and  give  him 
credit  for  talents  much  more  rare  than  the  accu- 
racy and  veracity  which  are  the  chief  requisites  in 
history.  We  fear,  therefore,  that  the  exultation 
which  we  can  conceive  some  of  our  gentle  readers 
to  feel,  at   having   Aristotle's  warrant  for    (what 

I  probably  they  had  never  dreamed  of)  the  pkiloso- 
Im  SOI 


%^icid charaeler  of  tlieir  studies,  must,  in  practice. 
\  M  somewhat  qualified,  by  those  sundry  little  vio- 
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lations  of  pi'obnbilitj'  whiuh  are  to  be  met  A'itb  in 
must  novels;  and  which  so  far  lower  tWr  valne, 
as  models  of  real  life,  that  a.  person  who  bad  no 
other  preparation  for  the  world  than  is  afibrded  by 
them,  would  form,  probably,  a  less  accurate  idea  of 
things  as  they  are,  than  be  would  of  a  lion  from 
stndying  merely  the  representations  on  China  tea- 

Accordingly,  a  heavy  complaint  has  long  lun 
gainst  works  of  fiction,  as  giving-  a  false  pictore 
of  what  they  profess  to  imitate,  and  disqualifying 
their  readers  for  the  ordinary  scenes  and  every- 
day duties  of  life.  And  this  charge  applies,  we 
apprehend,  to  the  generality  of  what  are  etrictly 
<;^ed  novels,  vt'ith  even  more  justice  than  to 
romances.  Wlten  all  the  diaracters  and  events 
are  very  far  removed  from  what  we  see.  around  as, 
— wlien,  perhaps,  even  supernatural  agents  are 
introduced,  tbe  reader  may  indulge,  indeed,  in 
occasional  day-dreams,  bnl  will  be  so  little  reminded 
of  what  he  has  been  reading,  by  any  thing  that 
occurs  in  actual  life,  that  though  be  may  perhaps 
feel  some  disrelish  for  tlie  tameaess  of  the  scene 
before  him,  compared  with  the  fairy-land  he  has 
been  visiting,  yet,  at  least,  his  judgment  will  not 
be  depraved,  nor  his  expectations  misled  ;  he  will 
not  npprehcnd  a  meeting  with  Algerine  banditti  on 
Kngtish  shores,  nor  regard  the  old  womHU  who 
shows  him  about  an  antique  country  seat,  as  either 
nn  enoliantress  or  the  keeper  of  an  imprisoDed 
damsel.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  those  fictions 
which  differ  from  common  life  in  little  or  nothlBg; 
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but  the  improbability  of  the  occurrences :  the  reaJei* 
is  iaaensibly  led  to  culciitatR  upon  some  of  those 
lucky  incidents  and  opportune  coincidences,  of 
which  he  hns  been  so  much  accnstomed  to  read, 
and  which,  it  is  undeniable,  may  take  place  in  real 
life ;  and  to  feel  a  sort  of  contidence,  that  however 
romantic  his  conduct  may  be,  and  in  whatever  diffi- 
culties it  may  involve  him,  all  will  be  sure  to  conie 
right  at  last,  as  ie  invariably  the  case  with  the  hera 
of  a  novel.  / 

On  the  other  hand,  so  fiar  as  these  pevniclons 
effects  fail  to  be  produced,  so  far  does  the  example 
lose  its  influence,  and  the  exercise  of  poetical  jus- 
tice is  rendered  vain.  Tlie  reward  of  virtuoos 
conduct  being  brought  aboat  by  fortunate  accidents, 
he  who  abstains  (taught,  perhaps,  by  bitter  disiap- 
pointments)  from  reckoning  on  such  accidents, 
wants  that  encouragement  to  virtue,  which  alone 
has  been  held  out  to  him.  "  If  1  were  a  man  in 
a  novel,"  we  remember  to  have  heard  an  ingenious 
friend  observe,  "  !  should  certainly  act  so  and  so, 
because  I  should  be  sure  of  being  no  loser  by  the 
most  heroic  self-devotion,  and  of  ultimately  suc- 
ceeding in  the  most  daring  enterprises." 

It  may  be  said,  in  answer,  that  these  objections 
apply  only  to  the  uitskilful  novelist,  who,  fronj 
ignorance  of  the  world,  gives  an  unnatural  repre- 
sentation of  what  he  professes  to  delineate.  This 
is  partly  true,  and  partly  not ;  for  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction to  be  made  between  the  unnatural  and  the 
merely  improbable :  a  fiction  is  unnaturdl  when 
there  is  some  assignable  reason  against  the  events 
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taking;  place  as  describeO, — when  men  are  repre- 
sented as  acting  contrary  to  tlie  cliaracter  assigned 
tliem,  or  to  liuman  nature  in  general ;  as  when  a 
young  lady  of  seventeen,  brought  up  in  ease,  luxury, 
and  retirement,  with  no  companions  but  the  uarrow- 
ininded  and  illiterate,  displays  (ax  a  heroine  usually 
does),  under  the  most  trying;  circumstances,  such 
wisdom,  fortitude,  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  as 
tructors  and  the  best  examples  can 
rarely  produce  without  the  aid  of  more  mature  age 
and  longer  experience. — On  the  other  hand,  a  fiC' 
tion  is  still  improbable,  though  not  unnatural,  when 
there  is  no  reason  to  be  assigned  why  things  should 
not  take  place  as  represented,  except  that  the  otier- 
•  balance  of  chances  is  against  it;  the  hero  meets,  in 
his  utmost  distress,  most  opportunely,  with  the  very 
person  to  whom  he  had  formerly  done  a  signal  ser- 
vice, and  who  happens  to  communicate  to  him  a 
piece  of  intelligence  which  sets  all  to  rights.  Why 
should  he  not  meet  him  as  well  as  any  one  else? 
all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
he  should.  The  infant  who  is  saved  from  a  wreck, 
and  who  afterwards  becomes  such  a  constellation 
of  virtues  and  accomplishments,  turns  out  to  be  no 
other  than  the  nepjiew  of  the  very  gentleman,  on 
whose  estate  tlie  waves  had  cast  him,  and  whose 
lovely  daughter  he  had  so  long  sighed  for  in  vain; 
there  is  no  reason  to  be  given,  except  from  the 
calculation  of  chances,  why  he  should  not  bare 
been  thrown  on  one  part  of  the  coast  as  well 
another.  Nay,  it  would  be  nothing  unnatural, 
tliough  the  most  determined  novel-reader  would 
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1  sIiDcked  at  its  improbability,  if  all  the  hero's 
I'memiM,  while  they  were  conspiring  liis  ruin,  were  ' 
to  be  struck  dead  together  by  a  Incky  Sash  of 
lightninef:  yet  many  denouements  which  are  de-  - 
cidedly  unnatural,  are  better  tolerated  than  this 
wonld  be.  We  sball,  perhaps,  best  explain  our 
meaning  by  examples,  taken  from  a  novel  of  great 
merit  in  many  respects.  When  Lord  Glenthorn, 
in  whom  a  most  unfaTonrable  education  bas  acted 
on  a  most  unfaTourable  disposition,  after  a  life  of 
torpor,  broken  only  by  short  sallies  of  forced  exer- 
tion, on  a  sadden  reverse  of  fortune,  displays  at 
once  tbe  most  persevering  diligence  in  the  most 
repulsive  studies,  and  in  middle  life,  without  any 
previous  habits  of  exertion,  any  hope  of  early  bnsi' 
ness,  or  the  example  of  friends,  or  the  stimulus  of 
actual  want,  to  urge  him,  outstrips  every  competi- 
tor, though  every  competitor  has  every  advantage 
against  him  ;  this  is  unnatural. — When  Lord  Glen- 
thorn, the  instant  he  is  stripped  of  his  estates,  meets, 
falls  in  love  with,  and  is  conditionally  accepted  by 
the  very  lady  who  is  remotely  entitled  to  those 
estates ;  when,  the  instant  he  has  fulfilled  the  con- 
ditions of  their  marriage,  the  family  of  the  person 
possessed  of  the  estates  becomes  extinct,  and  by 
the  concurrence  of  circumstances,  against  every 
one  of  which  the  chances  were  enormous,  the  hero 
is  re-instated  in  all  bis  old  domains ;  this  is  merely 
improbable.     Tlie  distinction  which  we  have  been 

Einting  out  may  be  plainly  perceived  in  the  events 
real  life ;  when  any  thing  takes  place  of  such  a 
tnre  as  we  should  call,  in  a  6ction,  merely  im- 
I i 
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probable,  because  tliere  are  many  chances  ngtunst 
it,  vre  call  it  a  Ini-ky  or  unlucky  accident,  a  singular 
coinciiience,  sometliini^  Tery  extraordinary,  odd, 
curious,  &c.;  wiiereas  any  thing'  which,  in  a  fictioiv 
would  be  called  unnatural,  when  it  actually  ocean 
(and  such  things  do  occur),  is  still  called  unnatural, 
inexplicable,  unaccountable,  inconceivable.  Sec,  epi' 
thets  which  are  not  applied  to  events  that  lixre 
merely  the  balance  of  chances  against  them. 

Now,  though  an  author  who  understands  human 
nature  is  not  likely  to  introduce  into  his  fictions 
any  thing  that  is  unnatural,  he  will  o^n  havi» 
much  that  is  improbable :  he  may  place  his  per- 
sonages, by  the  intervention  of  accident,  in  striking' 
situations,  and  lead  them  tlirongh  a  course  of  ex- 
traordinary adventures ;  and  yet,  in  the  midst  of 
all  this,  he  will  keep  up  the  most  perfect  consistency 
of  character,  and  make  them  act  as  it  would  be 
natural  for  men  to  act  in  such  situations  and  at- 
cuniitanccs.  Fielding's  novels  are  a  good  illnstra- 
tion  of  this :  they  display  great  knowledge  of  man- 
kind ;  the  characters  are  well  preserved ;  the  persona 
introduced  all  act  as  one  would  naturally  expect 
they  should,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
placed ;  but  these  circumstances  are  such  aa  it  ia 
incalculably  improbable  should  ever  exist:  several 
of  the  evenU,  taken  singly,  are  much  against  th» 
chances  of  probability ;  but  the  combination  of  the 
whole  in  a  connected  series,  is  next  to  impossible. 
Even  the  romances  which  admit  a  mixtare  of 
ipernatural  ngeney,  are  not  more  unfit  to  prepare 
men  for  real  life,  than  such  novels  as  these  ;  since 


Aae  reasonably  calculate  on  tlie  intei'- 
Tmtion  of  a  fniry,  as  on  tlie  traio  ofluelcy  chance* 
which  cumbine  first  to  involve  Tom  Joaea  in  bis 
difficulties,  and  afterwards  to  eictricate  him.  Per- 
liaps,  indeed,  the  supernaturitl  fable  is  of  the  two 
not  only  (as  we  before  remarked)  the  less  mis- 
cbieTOQs  in  its  moral  effects,  but  also  the  more 
correct  kind  of  composition  in  point  of  taste:  the 
[urthor  lays  down  a  kind  of  hypothesis  of  the  ejrisl- 
ence  of  ghosts,  wituhes,  or  fairiei,  and  professes 
to  describe  what  would  take  plnce  under  that  hypo- 
tliesis;  the  noTelist,  on  the  contrary,  makes  ntt 
demand  of  extraordinary  machinery,  but  professes  ' 
to  describe  niiat  may  actually  take  place,  according  ' 
to  the  existing  laws  of  human  affairs :  if  he  there- 
fore present  us  with  a  series  of  events  quite  unlike  . 
any  which  ever  do  lake  place,  we  hare  reason  to 
complain  that  he  has  not  made  good  big  profes- 

When,  therefore,  the  gener^lty,  even  of  the 
most  approved  novels,  were  of  this  character  (to 
say  nothing  of  the  heavier  charges  brought,  of 
inflaming  the  passions  of  yoang  persons  by  warm 
descriptions,  weakening  their  abhorence  of  profli- 
gacy, by  exhibiting  it  in  combination  with  the  most 
engaging  qualities,  and  presenting  vice  in  all  its 
allurements,  while  setting  forth  the  triumphs  of 
"  virtue  rewarded")  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  ■ 
the  grave  guardians  of  youth  should  have  generally 
Stigmatized  the  whole  class,  as  "  serving  only  to  fill 
young  people's  heads  with  romantic  love-stories, 
and  rendering  them  unfit  to  mind  any  thing 
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That  this   censure   and   cnution 

should  in   many 

instances  be  indiscriminate,  car 

1  surprise  no   one. 

is;  and  how  much  better  it  suit; 

•     as  ignorance,  to  lay  down  a  ruli 

■,  tliao  to  ascertain 

the  exceptions    to  it :    we  are 

acquainted  with  a 

careful  mother  whose  daughters 

,  while  they  never 

in  their  lires  read  a  novel  o{ 

any  kind,  are  per- 

mitted  to  peruse,  ivithout  reser 

ve,  any  plai/s  that 

happen  to  fall  in  their  way;   i 

md  with  another. 

from  whom  no  lessons,  however 

excellent,  of  wii- 

dom  and  piety,  contained  in  a 

prose-Jiction,  can 

obtain  quarter ;  hut  wlio,  on  tlie 

other  hand,  is  no 

less    indiscriminately  indulgent 

to   her    children 

in  the  article  of  tales  in  verse. 

of  whatever  cha- 

racter. 

The  change,  however,  which 

we  have  already 

noticed,  as  iiaving  taken  place  in  the  character  of 

several  modern  novels,  lias  operated  in  a  consider- 

able degree  to  do  away  this  prejudice;    and  has 

elevated  tliis  species  of  composition,  in  some  re- 

spects at  least,  into  a  much  highe 

r  class.    For  most 

of  that  inBtruction  which  used  t. 

B  be  presented  to 

the  world  in  the  shape  of  formal  dissertations,  or 

shorter  and  more  desultory  moral  essays,  such  as 

resort  to  tlie  pages  of  tbe  acute 

and  judicious,  b«t. 

If  their  views  of  men  and  manne 

rs  are  no  less  inst 

than  those  of  tlie  essayists  who  preceded  them," are 

they  to  he  rated  lower,  because  they  present  to  ns 

tJiese  views,  not  in  the  language  o 

f  general  descrip- 

J 
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I  ytion,  bat  in  the  form  of  well- constructed  fictitious 
.^torrative  ?  If  the  practical  lessons  tliey  inculcate, 
are  no  less  sound  and  useful,  it  is  surely  nu  dimi'  _ 
nution  of  their  merit  that  they  are  conveyed  by 
example  instead  of  precept ;  nor,  if  their  remarks 
are  neither  less  wise  nor  less  important,  are  they 
the  less  valuable  for  being  represented  as  thrown 
out  in  the  course  of  conversations  suggested  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  speakers,  and  perfectly  in  cha- 
racter.  The  praise  and  blame  of  the  moralist  are 
Gurely  not  the  less  effectual  for  being  bestowed, 
not  in  general  declamation,  un  classes  of  men,  but 
on  individuals  representing  those  classes,  who  are 
so  clearly  delineated  and  brought  into  action  before 
OS,  that  we  seem  to  be  acquainted  with  them,  and 
feel  an  interest  in  their  fate. 

Biography  is  allowed,  on  all  hands,  to  be  one  of 
the  most  attractive  and  profitable  kinds  of  reading  : 
now  such  novels  as  we  have  been  speaking  of, 
being  a  kind  of  fictitious  biography,  bear  the  same 
relation  to  the  real,  that  epic  and  tragic  poetry, 
according  to  Aristotle,  bear  to  history;  they  pre- 
sent us  (supposing,  of  course,  each  perfect  in  its 
kind)  with  the  general,  instead  of  the  particular — 
the  probable  Instead  of  the  true ;  and  by  leaving 
ont  those  accidental  irregularities,  and  exceptions 
to  general  rules,  which  constitute  the  many  impro- 
babilities of  real  narrative,  present  us  with  a  clear 
and   abstracted  view  of   the  general   rules  them- 

Iselves  ;  and  thus  concentrate,   as   it   were,  into  a 
small  compass,  the  net  result  of  wide  experience. 
Among  the  authors  of  this  school  there  is  no  one 
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superior,  if  equal,  to  the  lady  wLose  last  production 
V  before  us,  and  whom  we  have  much  regret 
n  finally  taking  leave  of:  lier  death  (in  the  prima 
of  life,  oonsidered  a*  h  writer)  being  announced  in 
this  the  first  pubLicatiun  to  whitJi  her  name  is  pre- 
fixed.' We  regret  the  failure  not  only  of  a.  source 
of  innocent  amusement,  but  aim  of  that  snpply  of 
practical  good  sense  and  instructive  e^Kample,  which 
she  would  pi'obably  have  continued  to  furntith  bet- 
ter tiian  any  of  her  oontemporaries  : — Miss  Edge- 
worth,  indeed,  draws  characters  and  details  cod- 
versatioiis,  suuh  as  they  occur  in  real  life,  with  a 
spirit  and  fidelity  not  to  be  surpOEsed  ;  but  her 
•  stories  are  most  romunticolly  improbable  (in  the 
sense  above  explained),  almost  all  the  important 
events  of  them  being  brought  about  by  most  provi' 
dtnlial  coincidences ;  and  this,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  is  not  merely  faulty,  inasmuch  as  it 
evinces  a  want  of  skill  in  tlie  writer,  and  gives  an 
air  of  damsiness  to  the  fiction,  but  is  a  very  consi- 
derable drawback  on  its  practical  utility ;  the  per- 
sonages either  of  fiction  or  bislory  being  then  only 
profitable  examples,  when  their  good  or  ill  conduct 
meets  its  appropriate  reward,  not  from  a  sort  of 
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independent  machinery  of  accidents,  but  w 
nary  or  probable  result,  according  to  tlie  ordinary 
utnrse  of  afihrrs.  Miss  £dgewortli  also  is  some- 
whnt  too  avowedly  didactic :  that  seems  to  be  true 
of  her,  which  the  French  critics,  in  the  extraVH- 
gance  of  their  conceits,  attributed  to  Homer  and 
Virgil ;  viz.  that  they  first  thought  of  a  moral,  and 
then  framed  a  fable  to  illustrate  it ;  she  would,  we 
think,  instruct  more  successfully,  and  she  would, 
we  are  sure,  please  more  frequently,  if  she  kept  the 
design  of  teaching  more  out  of  sight,  and  did  mil 
so  gliiringly  press  every  circumstance  of  her  story, 
principal  or  subordinate,  into  the  service  of  a  prin- 
ciple  to  be  inculcated,  or  information  to  he  given> 
A.  certain  portion  of  moral  instruction  must  aacom-'  ' 
pany  every  well-invented  narrative.  Virtue  must  - 
be  represented  as  producing,  at  the  long  run,  hap- 
piness !  and  vice,  misery ;  and  the  accidental  events, 
that  in  real  life  interrupt  this  tendency,  are  anoma- 
lies which,  though  true  individually,  are  as  false 
generally  as  the  accidental  deformities  which  vary 
the  average  outline  of  the  human  figure.  They 
would  be  as  much  out  of  place  in  a  fictitious  narra- 
tive, as  a  wen  in  an  academic  model.  But  any 
direct  attempt  at  moral  teaching,  and  any  attempt 
whatever  to  give  scientific  information,  will,  we  fear, 
unless  managed  witli  the  utmost  discretion,  inter- 
fere with  what,  after  all,  is  the  immediate  and  pecu- 
liar object  of  the  novelist,  as  of  the  poe^  topkase. ' 
If  instruction  do  not  join  as  a  volunteer,  she  will  do 
no  good  service.  Miss  Edgeworth's  novels  put  us 
in  mind  of  those  clocks  and  watches  which  are  con- 
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deiiined  "  a  double  or  a.  treble  debt  to  pay  : "  whicli, 
besides  their  legitimate  object,  to  show  the  hour, 
tell  you  the  day  of  the  month  ur  the  week,  give 
yoa  a  landi^capti  fur  a  dial-plate,  with  the  second 
liand  forming  the  sails  of  a  windmill,  or  liave  a  bitr- 
I'el  to  play  a  tune,  or  an  alarum  to  remind  yon  vf 
an  engagement:  all  very  good  things  in  their  way; 
bat  so  it  is  that  these  watches  never  tell  the  time  so 
w^ll  as  those  in  which  that  is  the  exclusire  object 
of  the  maker.  Every  additional  movement  is  an 
obstacle  to  the  original  design.  We  do  not  deny 
that  we  have  learned  much  physic,  and  much  Jaw, 
from  Patronage,  particularly  the  latter,  for  MisB 
Edgewortli's  law  is  of  a  very  original  kind  ;  hut  it 
was  not  to  learn  law  and  physic  that  we  took  up  the 
book,  and  we  suspect  we  should  have  been  more 
pleased  if  we  had  been  less  taught.  With  regnrd 
to  the  influence  of  religion,  which  is  scarcely,  if  at 
nil,  alluded  to  in  Miss  Edgeworth's  novels,  we 
would  abstain  from  pronouni^iiig  any  decision  which 
should  apply  to  her  personally.  She  may,  for  aught 
we  know,  entertain  opinions  which  would  not  per- 
mit her,  with  consistency,  to  attribute  more  to  it 
than  she  has  done  ;  in  that  case  she  stands  acquit- 
ted, infoTo  conscientice,  of  wilfully  suppressing  any 
thing  which  she  acknowledges  to  be  trne  and  im- 
portant; but,  as  a  writer,  it  must  still  be  consider- 
ed as  a  blemish.  In  the  eyes  at  least  of  those  who 
think  differently,  that  virtue  should  be  studiously 
inculcated  with  scarcely  any  reference  to  what  they 
regard  as  the  main  spring  of  it ;  that  vice  should 
be  traced  to  every  other  source  except  the  want  of 
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I  religious  principle ;  that  tlie  most  radical  dmnge 
I  from  wortlilessness  to  excellente  slionld  be  repre- 
ed  as  wliolly  independent  of  tliat  agent  which 
I  they  consider  as  the  only  one  that  can  accomplish 
it ;  and  that  oonsolation  under  affliction  should  be 
I'epresented  as  derived  from  every  source  except 
the  one  which  they  look  to  as  the  only  true  and  sure 
one :  "  Is  it  not  because  there  is  not  a  God  in  Israel  , 
that  ye  have  sent  to  enquire  of  Banlzebub  the  god 
of  Ekron?" 

Miss  Austen  has  the  merit  (in  our  judgment  most 
essential)  of  being  evidently  a  Christian  writer  :  a 
merit  which  is  much  enhanced,  both  on  the  score  of 
good  taste,  and  of  practical  utility,  by  her  teligion 
being  not.atj^ll  obtrusive.  She  might  defy  the  moat 
fastidious  critic  to  call  any  of  her  novels  (as  Calebs 
was  designated,  we  will  not  say  altogether  without 
reason),  a  "  dramatic  sermon."  The  subject  is 
rather  alluded  to,  and  that  incidentally,  than  stu- 
,  diously  brought  forward  and  dwelt  npon.  In  fact 
ahe  is  more  sparing  of  it  than  would  be  thought 
desirable  by  some  pursons ;  perhaps  even  by  her- 
self, had  she  consulted  merely  her  own  sentiments ; 
bnt  she  probably  introduced  it  as  far  as  she  thought 
would  be  generally  acceptable  and  profitable :  for  •. 
when  the  purpose  of  inculcating  a  religious  princU  - 
pie  is  made  too  palpably  prominent,  many  readers,  - 
if  they  do  not  throw  aside  the  book  with  disgust, 
are  apt  to  fortify  tliemselves  with  that  respectful 
kind  of  apathy  with  which  they  undergo  a  regular 
sermon,  and  prepare  tliemselves  us  they  do  to  swal- 
low a  dose  of  medicine,  endeavouring  to  get  it  down 
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in  lar^e  gulps,  n-Uhout  tasting  it  more  than  is  neees- 

The  moral  lessong  also  of  this  lady's  nords, 
tliougli  clearly  and  impressively  conveyed,  are  nat 
offensively  put  forward,  but  spring  inddentally 
from  tlie  circa Qistanues  of  the  story ;  tliey  are  not 
forced  upon  tlie  reader,  but  he  is  left  to  collect  tliem 
(though  without  any  difficulty)  for  himself:  hers 
is  thiit  unpretending  kind  of  instruction  which  is 
furnished  by  real  life  ;  and  certainly  no  author  Iias 
ever  conformed  more  closely  to  real  lifc,  as  wdl  in 
the  incidents,  as  in  the  characters  and  descriptions. 
Her  fables  appear  to  ns  to  be,  in  their  own  ivay, 
nearly  fitultless  ;  tjiey  do  not  consist  (like  those  of 
some  of  the  writers  who  have  attempted  this  kind 
of  common-life  novel  writing)  of  a.  string  of  un- 
connected events  which  have  little  or  no  bearing 
on  one  main  plot,. and  are  introduced  evidently  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  Vringing'Tn 'characters  andnm- 

,'  versations ;  but  have  all  that  compactness  of  plan 
and  unity  of  action  which  is  generally  produced  by 

'  B.  sacrifice  of  probability :  yet  they  have  little  or 
nothing  that  is  net  probable ;  the  story  proceeds 
without  the  aid  of  extraordinary  accidents ;  the 
events  which  take  place  are  the  necessary  or  ooto- 
ral  consequences  of  what  has  preceded ;  and  yet 
(wliich  is  a  very  rare  merit  indeed)  the  final  cata- 
strophe is  scarcely  ever  clearly  foreseen  from  the 
beginning,  and  very  often  comes,  upon  tlie  gene- 
rality of  readers  at  least,  quite  unexpected.  We 
know  not  whether  Miss  Austen  ever  had  access  to 
the  precepts  of  Aristotle;  but  there  s 
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who  have  illiisl 


225 

ltd  them 


any,  writers  of  fiction  v 
mure  successfully. 

The  vivid  distinctness  of  description,  tlie  minute 
fidelity  of  detail,  and  air  of  unstudied  ensc  in  the 
scenes  represented,  wliicii  are  no  less  necessary  than 
probability  of  incident,  to  carry  the  reader's  imagi- 
nation alung  with  the  story,  and  give  fiction  the 
perfect  appearance  of  reality,  she  possesses  in  a 
high  degree  j  and  the  object  is  accomplished  wilh- 
ont  resorting  to  those  deviations  fron)  tlie  ordinary 
plan  of  narrative  in  the  tliird  person,  which  have 
been  patronised  by  some  eminent  masters.  We 
allude  to  the  two  other  metliods  of  conduuting  a 
fictitious  story,  vi*.  eitlier  by  narrative  in  tlie  first 
person,  when  the  hero  is  made  to  tell  his  own  tale, 
or  by  a.  series  of  letters ;  both  of  which  we  conceive 
Jiave  been  adopted  with  a.  view  of  heightening  the 
lesemblBiice  of  the  fiction  to  reality.  At  first  sight, 
indeed,  there  might  appeor  no  reason  why  a.  story 
totd  in  the  first  person  should  have  more  the  air  of 
a  rf  al  liistory  than  in  the  thii'd ;  ' 
majority  of  real  histories  actually 
person ;  nevertheless,  experience  scei 
that  such  is  the  case  ;  provided  there  hi 
Ekill  in  the  writer,  the  resemblance  to  r 
fiction  thus  conducted,  will  approach 
nearest  (other  points  being  equal) 


ipecially  as  the 
re  in  tlie  tliird 
cems  to  show 
!  be  no  want  of 
oreallife,of« 
much   the 

[  ,and  the  interest  felt  in  it,  to  that  which  we  feel  in 

'  xeal  transactions.     We  need  only  instance  Defoe's 

novels,  which,  in  spite  of  much  improbability,  wo 

believe  have  been  oftencr  mistaken  for  true  narra- 
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iny  fictions  that  ever  were  composed. 
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Colonel  Newport  is  well  known  to  liave  been  citml 
as  an  IiisCorieal  authority  ;  and  we  liave  ourselves 
fonnd  great  difficulty  in  convincing  many  of  our 
friends  that  Defoe  was  not  liimself  tlie  citizen,  who 
relates  the  plague  of  London.  The  reason  probably 
is,  that  in  the  ordinary  form  of  narrative,  the  writer 
is  not  content  to  exhibit,  like  a  real  historian,  a  bare 
detail  of  such  circnmstances  as  might  actually  have 
come  under  his  knowledge  ;  bat  presents  us  with  a 
description  of  what  is  passing  in  tlie  minds  of  the 
parties,  and  gives  an  account  of  their  feelings  and 
motives,  as  well  as  their  i^iost  private  conversations 
in  various  plaees  at  once.  All  this  is  very  amusing, 
bnt  perfectly  unnatnral ;  the  merest  simpleton  could 
liardly  mistake  a  fiction  of  this  kind  for  a  true 
history,  unless  he  believed  the  writer  to  be  endued 
with  omnisdencc  and  omnipcesence,  or  to  be  aided 
by  familiar  spirits,  doing  the  office  of  Hoiner'a 
Muses,  whom  he  invokes  to  tell  him  all  tlial  could 
not  otherwise  he  known  : — 

t[l!tS  ylg  5lS(  Irt,  Z!Xfii-i   TS,   ifJ   Tf   E"lli]iJi. 

Let  the  events,  therefore,  which  are  detailed,  and 
the  characters  described,  be  ever  so  natural,  the 
way  in  which  they  are  presented  to  ua  is  of  a  kind 
of  supernatural  cast,  perfectly  unlike  any  real 
history  that  ever  was  or  can  be  written,  and  thus 
requiring  a  greater  stretch  of  imagination  in  the 
reader.  On  the  other  hand,  the  supposed  narrator 
of  his  own  history  never  pretends  to  dive  into  tJie 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  other  parties;  he 
merely  describes  his  own,  and  ^ives  his  conjectures 
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a  to  thoae  of  tbe  rest,  just  as  a  real  autobiogjaplier 
~night  tlo ;  and  thua  an  author  is  enabled  to  assimi- 
~  '  a  fletion  to  reality,  without  withholding  that 
I  'tMineaCion  of  the  inward  worliings  of  the  hninan 
'Itevt,  wliicli  13  so  much  coveted.  Neverthelesf, 
navels  in  the  first  person  have  not  succeeded  su 
well  as  to  make  that  mode  of  writing'  become  very 
general.  It  is  objected  to  them,  not  without  reason, 
that  they  want  a  hero:  the  person  intended  to 
occupy  that  post  being'  the  narrator  himself,  who  of 
course  cannot  so  describe  liis  own  conduct  and  clm- 
ratter  as  to  make  the  reader  tiioroughly  acquainted 
■witli  him ;  though  the  attempt  ftequently  produces 
an  offensive  appearance  of  egotism. 

The  j^an  of  a  fictitious  correspondence  seems 
calculated  in  some  measure  to  combine  the  advan- 
tages of  the  other  two ;  since,  by  allowing  eacit 
personage  to  be  the  speaker  in  turn,  tiie  feelings  of 
each  maybe  described  by  himself,  and  Ins  character 
and  conduct  by  another.  But  these  novels  are  apt 
to  become  excessively  tedious  ;  since,  to  give  the 
letters  the  appearance  of  reality  (without  which 
the  main  object  proposed  would  be  defeated),  they 
most  containa  very  large  proportion  of  matter  which 
has  no  bearing  at  all  upon  tjie  story.  There  is  also- 
generally  a  sort  of  awkward  disjointed  appearance 
in  a  novel  which  proceeds  entirely  in  letters,  and 
belda  together,  as  it  were,  by  continnal  spncing. 

Miss  Austen,  though  she  has  in  a  few  places 
introduced  letters  with  great  effect,  has  on  the 
whole  conducted  her  novels  on  the  ordinary  plan, 
describing,  without  scrapie,  private  conycraationa 
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id  iinuommunicated  feelings:  liut  she  lias  not 
been  forgetful  of  the  iniportant  maxim,  so  long; 
ago  illustrated  by  Homer,  and  afterwards  enforced 
by  Aristotle,'  of  saying  as  little  as  possible  in  her 
own  person,  and  giving  a  dramaticair  to  the  narra- 
tive, by  inti'oducing  frequent  conversatLons  ;  which 
she  conducts  with  a^^gavti  to  character  hardly  ex- 
ceeded even  by  Shakspeare  himself.  LikeJiiiUi  she 
sliows  as  admirable  a  diiicrimination  in  the  charac- 
ters of  fools  as  of  people  of  sense ;  a  merit  which  is 
far  i^om.  common.  To  invent,  indeed,  a  cnnversa- 
sion  full  of  wisdom  or  of  wit,  requires  that  thn 
w-riter  shonld  himself  possess^ability;  but  the  con- 
verse does  not  hold  good  :  itja^np  fool  that  can 
describe  fools  well ;  and  many  who  have  succeeded 
pretty  well  in  painting  superior  chai'actei's,  have 
failed  in  giving  individuality  to  those  weaker  ones, 
whith  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  in  order  to  give  a 
faithful  representation  of  real  life:  they  exhibit  to 
lis  mere  folly  in  the  abstract,  forgetting  that  to  tlie 
eye  of  a  skilful  natm-alist  the  Insects  on  a  leaf  pre- 
sent as  wide  differences  as  exist  between  th« 
elephant  and  the  lion.  Slender,  and  Shallow,  and 
Agueclieek,as  Sliakspeare  has  painted  them,  though 
equally  fools,  resemble  one  anotiier  no  more  than 
Richard,  and  Macbeth,  and  Julius  C»sar ;  and  Miss 
Austen's  Mrs  Bennet,  Mr  itushworth,  and  Miss 
Bates,  are  no  more  itlike  than  her  Darcy,  Knigbt- 
Jey,  and  Edmund  Bertram.  Some  have  complained, 
indeed,  of  finding  herfools  too  much  like  nature,  and 
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consequently  tiresome  ;  there  is  no  disputing  about 
tastes ;  all  we  can  say  is,  that  sucli  critics  must 
(whatever  difference  they  mny  outwardly  pay  to 
received  opinions)  find  the  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor niid  Twelfth  Night  very  tiresome ;  and  that 
ttiose  who  look  with  pleasure  at  Wilkic's  pictures, 
or  those  of  the  Datch  school,  must  admit  that 
excellence  of  imitation  may  confer  attraction  on 
that  which  would  be  insipid  or  disagreeable  in  the 
reality. 

Her  minuteness  of  detail  has  also  been  found 
fault  with;  tut  even  *here  it  produces,  at  the  time, 
a  degree  of  tediousness,  we  know  not  whether  that 
can  justly  be  reckoned  abletnish,  which  is  absolutely 
essential  to  a  very  high  excellence.  Now,  it  is 
absolutely  impossible,  witliout  this,  to  produce  that 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  characters,  wiiicli 
is  necessary  to  make  the  reader  heartily  interested 
in  them.  Let  any  one  cut  otit  from  the  Iliad,  or 
from  Shakspeare's  plays,  every  thing  (we  are  far 
from  saying  that  either  might  not  lose  some  parts 
with  advantage,  hut  let  him  reject  every  thing) 
which  is  absolutely  devoid  of  importance  and  of 
interest  in  itself;  and  he  will  find  that  what  is  left 
will  have  lost  more  than  half  its  charms.  We  are 
convinced  that  some  writers  have  diminished  the 
efiect  of  their  works  by  being  scrupulous  to  admit 
,  nothing  into  them  which  liad  not  some  absolute, 
intrinsic,  and  independent  merit.  They  have  acted 
like  those  who  strip  off  the  leaves  of  a  fruit-tree, 
as  being  of  themselves  good  for  nothing,  with  the 
view  of  securing  more  nourishment  to  the  fruit, 
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-wliit^  In  fact  cauBot  attain  its  fuU  maturity  and 
flavour  without  tiiein. 

Manxfield  Park  conuine  aorae  of  Miss  Austen'i) 
best  moral  leraons,  as  well  as  her  most  humorous 
descriptions.  The  following- spccimeu  unites  both: 
it  is  a  sketch  of  the  mode  of  education  adopted  for 
the  two  Miss  Bortroms,  by  their  aunt  Norrig,  whosu 
fethei',  Sir  Thomas,  has  just  admitted  into  his 
&inily  a  poor  niece,  Fanny  Price  (the  hei'oiue),  a 
little  youngei',  and  much  less  accomplished  tliuu  his 
daughters. 


" '  Dear 

monima,  only  tlitnk,   my  ■ 

couar 

1  conoat 

put  the  nap 

of  Europe  1 

pUthepii 

ncipalriTera 

in  Ru»i»- 

.or  >bt  DJVH  beard  of  Alia  Mil 

h.  d«Dol: 

kiiow  the  < 

mevfaa,  betoeeo  HeMr-coloart 

and  cnyon ! — Hoar 

MrsQgel— 

Did  you  ever  hear  any  thini 

;»>• 

tupid?- 

"  ■  Jly 

t  would  ic)iW  [ 

'  't  u  "erj 

Twd.  but  J 

body 

tobeu 

foiwaid  and 

^Ukk«le, 

»ning«you«»lf.' 

"  •  But, 

nUDt,  ahe  i>  leally  to  Terj-  ^or 

autl_Di 

3  you  W.. 

veasVadh. 

;t  lent  night,  Hhiclinay«hc 

»DU]( 

1  go  to  gel 

ttolrriand; 

■ud  the  ubI. 

r]  she  iJi<.u]d  Gr<»i  K>  Cha  U 

.leof 

W\At. 

She  thiuka 

of  nothing 

but  the  isle  of  Wight,  and 

.he  call/it  the  litaad,  » 

if  there  nei 

nrld. 

I  aiBBi 

»e  I  ibould 

have  bceu 

>  hatter  long 

vhsu  I  did  Bot  knoir  a  great  deal  that  ihe  hat  not  iba  leiM 

the  chroDological  order  of  the  kingi  uf  Englaod,  nith  Ihe  date* 
of  their  acucaiian,  and  moit  of  the  principal  eveola  of  (hair 
mlgna ! ' 

"  *  YeB,'  added  the  other ;  '  and  of  the  Boribd  emperon  at 
Ion  ai  Severus  ;  beaidea  a  great  deal  uf  the  HealhiiU  Mythology, 
and  all  the  nelili,  tenu-metals,  plaoete,  and  diitinguUhRl 
philoeophere.' 

"  *  Very  true,  iodeed,  my  dean,  but  ]>gu  are  bleeied  wilt  kod- 
derful  memoriei^  atid  your  poor  ooutin  hta  pioixbly 
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■.  And  reniEraber  that,  if  yau 
rd  and  clevsr  ynursclTM,  you  should  alwaya  be  i 
119  JDU  koDw  already,  there  ia  a  great  deal  muri 


'  To  be  euro,  my  dear,  that 


^H    ral 


though  jnu  know  (owipg  lo  mc)  jogt  pnpa  and  mumiB 
gsod  OS  to  bring  her  up  with  you,  it  i>  nut  at  all  oeces! 
■he  should  ha  as  aceompliihod  aa  you  are  ; — do  (be  cod 
ia  miurh  mare  deniabls  that  then  ahauld  be  a  diSecei 
P.  33. 


The  cliaracter  of  Sir  Thomas  is  Rdmirabiy 
drawn  ;  one  of  those  men  who  always  jndg'e 
rightly,  and  act  wisely,  wlien  a  case  is  fairly  put 
before  them  ;  but  who  are  ijuite  destitute  of  acute- 
ness  of  discernment  and  adroitness  of  conduct. 
The  Miss  Bertrams,  without  sDy  peculiarly  bad 
natural  disposition,  and  merely  \thii  tliat  selfish- 
ness, self-importance,  and  want  of  moral  training, 
which  are  the  nntural  result  of  their  education,  are 
conducted  by  a  train  of  probable  circumstances,  to 
s  catastrophe  which  involves  their  father  in  the 
deepest  afHiction.  It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  Iiow 
many  young  ladies  in  the  same  sj>herc,  with  what 
is  ordinarily  called  every  advantage  in  point  of 
education,  are  so  precisely  in  the  same  situation, 
they  avoid  a  similar  fate,  it  must  be 
rather  from  good  luck  than  any  tiling  else.     The 
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care  thai  is  taken  to  keep  from  tfiem  every  thin^ 
in  the  shape  of  affliction,  prevents  their  best  feelings 
from  being'  exercised  ;  and  the  pains  bestowed  on 
their  accomplishment,  raises  their  idea  of  their  own 
cooaequence :  tlic  heart  becomes  hard,  nnd  is  en- 
^ossed  by  vanity  with  all  its  concomitant  vices. 
Mere  moral  and  religious  iaslruclion  are  not  ade- 
quate to  ourrect  all  this.  But  it  is  a  shame  to  give 
in  our  own  lang'unge  sentiments  which  are  so  much 
better  expressed  by  Miss  Austen. 


'■  Sir  Thomii! 

1,100, 

lately  I 

leca 

me  o«ar 

.howunfav. 

lurable  to  the 
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"  Bitterly  did  he  deplore  a  deficiency  wbicli  now  he  could 
scarcely  comprehend  to  have  heen  possible.  Wretchedly  did  he 
feel)  that  with  all  the  cost  and  care  of  an  anxious  and  expensive 
education,  he  had  brought  up  his  daughters  without  their  under- 
standing their  first  duties,  or  his  being  acquainted  with  their  cha- 
racter and  temper.** — Vol.  iii.  pp.  330-332. 

JBdmnnd  Bertram,  the  second  son,  a  sensible  and 
worthy  young  man,  is  captivated  by  a  Miss  Craw- 
ford, who,  with  her  brother,  is  on  a  visit  at  the 
parsonage  with  her  half-sister,  Mrs  Grant :  the 
progress  of  his  passion  is  very  happily  depicted  : 

*'  Miss  Crawford's  attractions  did  not  lessen.  The  harp  arri- 
ved, and  rather  added  to  her  beauty,  wit,  and  good-humour,  for 
she  played  with  the  greatest  obligingness,  with  an  expression  and 
taste  which  were  peculiarly  becoming,  and  there  was  something 
clever  to  be  said  at  the  close  of  every  air.  Edmund  was  at  the 
parsonage  every  day  to  be  indulged  with  his  favourite  instrument ; 
one  morning  secured  an  invitation  for  the  next,  for  the  lady  could 
iiot  be  unwilling  to  have  a  listener,  and  every  thing  was  soon  in  a 
fair  train't 

"  A  young  woman,  pretty,  lively,  with  a  harp  as  elegant  as 
herself ;  and  both  placed  near  a  window,  cut  down  to  the  ground, 
and  opening  on  a  little  lawn,  surrounded  by  shrubs  in  the  rich 
foliage  of  summer,  was  enough  to  catch  any  man's  heart.  The 
season,  the  scene,  the  air,  were  all  favourable  to  tenderness  and 
sentiment.*' — Vol.  i.  pp.  132,  133. 

He  is,  however,  put  in  doubt  as  to  her  character, 
by  the  occasional  levity  of  her  sentiments,  and  her 
aversion  to  his  intended  profession,  the  church,  and 
to  a  retired  life.  Both  she  and  her  brother  -are 
very  clever,  agreeable,  and  good-humoured,  and 
not  without  moral  taste  (for  Miss  Austen  does  not 
deal  in  fiends  and  angels),  but  brought  up  without 
strict  principles,  and  destitute  of  real  self-denying 
benevolence.     The  latter  falls  in  love  with  Fanny 
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Price,  whom  lie  had  been  originally  intending  to 
flirt  with  for  hia  own  amusement.  She,  however, 
objects  to  Ilia  principles ;  being  not  satisfied  with 
religiuuB  belief  and  practice  in  herself,  and  careless 
about  them  in  her  husband.  In  this  respect  she 
presents  a  useful  example  to  a  good  many  modern 
females,  whose  apparent  regard  for  religion  in  them- 
selres,  and  indifference  about  it  in  their  partners 
for  life,  make  one  sometimes  inclined  to  tliink  that 
they  hold  the  opposite  extreme  to  the  Turk's  opi- 
nion, and  believe  men  to  have  no  souls.  Her  uncle, 
Sir  Thomas,  however,  who  sees  nothing  of  her 
objection,  is  displeased  at  her  refusal ;  and  thinking 
that  she  may  not  sufficiently  prize  the  comforts  of 
wealth  to  which  she  has  been  ao  long  accustomed, 
without  tjie  aid  of  contrast,  encourages  her  paying 
a  visit  to  her  father,  a  Captain  Price,  of  the  marines, 
settled  with  a  large  family  at  Portsmouth.  Siie 
goes,  accompanied  by  her  iavonrite  brotlier  Wil- 
liam, with  all  the  fond  recollections,  and  bright  anti- 
cipatioDs,  of  a  visit  after  eight  years'  absence. 

With  a  candour  very  rare  in  a  novelist.  Miss 
Ansten  describes  the  remedy  as  producing  its  effect. 
After  she  has  spent  a  month  in  the  noise,  privations, 
and  vulgarities  of  home,  Mr  Crawford  pays  her  a 
visit  of  a  couple  of  days  i  after  he  was  gone, 

"  Foudj  mu  nut  of  spirits  nil  t^a  rest  o(  the  dii.  Though 
toUrabl^  sMura  of  not  ecaiag  Mr  Crawfoid  sgdiii,  tbe  could  not 
help  being  low.  It  USB  puting  irith  aooicbady  a(  tha  naluri  of 
k  friend  ;  aad  Ihougli  ia  one  light  glad  to  have  him  gnoE,  it 
Memed  as  if  she  nae  dov  dcierted  by  cveiy  badj  ;  it  tiu  a  Hirt 
«frengned  lupRraliaa  from  MaunEeld  ;  and  aha  could  not  think 
of  hi>  retntning  tu  tunn,  and  bsing  frequontly  wiih  llaij  and 
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j'duck  to  half- pu:t  Dine,  tbere  nu  little  intermwEion  of 

irtiieh  nhc  idll  tiiidfd  in  Mr  CrBoford,  ku  tlie  nsarml  to  Bdmia- 
iiterisg  comfoct  of  nay  thiog  wilUo  the  cuTiect  of  ber  thoughts. 


Not 


^icIb  the  1 


Liuoh  nii|hl  h  _ 

penuadfii  of  hi»  bliog  antoniihingl/  more  gentle,  and  regirdful 
of  othfiTi,  thaji  formerlj.     And  i£  io  little  tkingSt  luuat  it  not  he 

feelipg  BB  he  now  eTprei&ed  hiotBcEf,  and  really  seemed,  might  not 
it  be  Stat]y  eu^osed,  that  he  ivould  Dot  much  longer  peTBevere  in 
a  suit  K>  diitrening  to  her  ?  " — Vol.  iij.  pp.  221,  S££i. 

Fanny  is,  however,  armed  against  Mr  Crawford 
by  a.  stronger  feeliog  than  even  Im  disapprobation  ; 
by  a  vehement  attachment  to  Edmund.  Thesilencu 
in  whidi  this  passion  is  cherished  —  the  slentUr 
Iiopes  and  enjoyments  by  which  it  is  fed — the  rest- 
lessness and  jealousy  with  which  it  fills  a  mind 
naturally  active,  contented  and  unsnspicioas — the 
manner  in  whiiJi  it  Unges  every  event  and  every 
reflection,  are  painted  with  a  vividnega  and  a  detail 
*ti  which  we  can  scarcely  conceive  any  one  but  a 
female,  and  we  sliould  almost  add,  a  female  writing- 
from  recollection,  capable. 

To  say  the  truth,  we  suspect  one  of  IVIias 
Austen's  great  merits  in  our  eyes  to  be,  the  insig-ht 
she  gives  ua  into  the  peculiarities  of  female  fJia- 
racter.  Authoresses  can  scarcely  ever  forget  the 
f^il  de  corps — can  scarcely  ever  forget  that  they 
arc  aulhoresies.     They  seem  to  feel  a  sympathetic 
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gliudder  at  exposing  naked  a  femLile  mind.  Eltes 
ae peignent  ert..ijtsf?LiitL<i. leave  tlie  mysteries  of 
wumanliuod  to  be  described  by  some  interloping 
male,  tike  Richardson  or  Mariraux,  who  is  turned 
out  before  he  has  seen  half  the  rites,  and  is  forced 
to  spin  from  his  own  conjectures  the  rest.  Now 
from  this  fault  Miss  Austen  is  free.  Her  heroines 
are  what  one  knows  women  must  be,  though  one 
nerer  can  get  them  to  acknowledge  it.  As  liable 
lo  "  fiJl-in  love  first,"  ns  anxious  to  attract  the 
Attention  of  ngreeablo  men,  as  mnch  taken  with 
a  striking  manner,  or  a  Iiandsoino  fact^,  as  un- 
equally  gifted  with  constancy  and  iirmness,  as 
liable  to  have  their  affections  biassed  by  conve- 
nce  or  fashion,  as  we,  on  our  part,  will  admit 
n  to  be.  As  some  illustration  of  what  we  mean, 
refer  our  readers  tu  the  conversation  be- 
een  Miss  Crawford  and  Fanny,  vol.  iii.  p.  103. 
Fanny's  meeting  with  her  father,  p.  199,  her  reflec- 
ions  after  reading  li^dmund's  letter,  246,  her  hap- 
)iness  (good,  and  heroine  though  she  be)  in  the 
nidst  of  the  misery  of  all  her  friends,  when  she 
tinds  that  Edmund  has  decidedly  broken  with  her 
rival ;  feelings,  alt  of  them,  which,  under  the 
influence  of  strong  passion,  must  nlluy  the  purest 
^^  mind,  but  with  wliich  scarcely  any  authoress  but 
^K  Miss  Austen  would  have  ventured  to  temper  the 
^H  etherial  materials  of  a  heroine. 
^H  But  we  must  proceed  to  the  publication  of  which  - 

^H  the  title  is  prefixed  to  this  article.  It  contains,  it 
^H  seems,  the  earliest  and  the  latest  productions  of 
^H        the  author;    the   first   of  them  having  been  pur- 
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I  chased,  we  are  told,  many  years  back  by  a  book- 
[  ^ler,  who,  fur  some  reason  unexplaioed,  thought 
L|tFoper  to  alter  hU  mind  and  withhold  it.  We  do 
■ijtot  much  applaud  his  taste ;  for  though  it  is  deei- 
4edly  inferior  to  lier  other  works,  having  less  plot, 
and  what  there  is,  less  artificially  wrought  up,  and 
abo  less  exquisite  nicety  of  moral  painttng ;  yet 
the  same  kind  of  excellences  wliich  characterise  the 
other  novels  may  be  perceived  in  this,  in  a  degree 
which  would  liave  been  highly  creditable  to  most 
otlier  writers  of  the  same  sthool,  and  which  would 
have  entitled  the  author  to  considerable  praise,  had 
she  written  nothing  better. 

We  already  begin  to  fear  that  we  have  indulged 
too  mucli  in  extracts,  and  we  must  save  some  room 
for  Persuasion,  or  we  could  not  resist  giving  a  spe- 
dmen  of  John  Thorpe,  with  his  horse  that  canTiot 
^  go  less  than  ten  miles  an  Iioui',  his  refusal  to  drive 
his  sister  "  because  she  has  such  thick  ankles,'' 
and  his  sober  consumption  of  live  pints  of  port 
a-day  ;  altogether  the  best  portrait  uf  a  species, 
wludi,  though  almost  extinct,  cannot  yet  be  quite 
classed  among  the  Paleeotheria,  the  Bang-up 
Oxonian.  Miss  Thorpe,  the  jilt  of  middling  life, 
is,  in  her  way,  quite  as  good,  though  she  lias  not 
the  advantage  of  being  the  representative  of  a  rare 
or  A  diminislilDg  species.  We  fear  few  of  our 
readers,  however  they  may  admire  the  naivele,  will 
admit  the  truth  of  poor  John  Moriand's  postscript, 
"  I  can  never  expect  to  know  such  another  woman." 
The  latter  of  these  novels,  however.  Persuasion, 
ivhich  is  more  strictly  to  be  considered  as  a  posthu- 
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nrk,  possesses  lliat  snperiority  wliich  might 
ixpected  from  the  more  matore  age  at  which  it 

en,  and  is  second,  we  think,  to  none  of 
the  furmer  ones,  if  not  superior  to  all.  In  the  hit' 
morous  delineation  of  character  it  does  not  Rbound 
quite  BO  much  as  some  of  the  others,  thongh  it  has 
great  merit  even  on  that  score;  but  it  has  more  of 
tliat  tender  and  yet  elevated  kind  of  interest  irhicti 
is  aimed  at  by  the  generality  of  iiovels,  and  in  por- 
euit  of  which  they  seldom  fail  of  running  into 
romantic  extravagance :  on  tlie  whole,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  elegant  fictions  of  common  life  we  ever 

■  to  have  met  with, 
Sir  Waher  Elliot,  a  silly  and  conueited  baronet, 
has  three  daughters,  tlie  eldest  two,  unmarried, 
and  the  third,  Mary,  the  wife  of  a  neighhoiwing 
gentleman,  Mr  Charles  Musgrove,  heir  to  a  con- 
siderable fortune,  and  living  in  a  genteel  cott^e  in 
the  neiglibourhood  of  the  Great  House  which  he  s 
hereafter  to  hiherit.  The  second  daughter,  Amie, 
who  is  the  heroine,  and  the  only  one  of  the  family 
possessed  of  good  sense  (a  quality  which  Miss  Ani- 
ten  is  as  sparing  of  in  her  novels,  as  we  fear  hec 
great  mistress,  Nature,  has  been  in  real  life),  when 
on  a  visit  to  her  sister,  is,  by  that  sort  of  instinct 
whith  generally  points  out  to  all  parties  the  person 
on  whose  judgment  and  temper  they  may  rety, 
appealed  to  in  all  the  little  family  difierenees  wbivli 
arise,  and  which  are  described  with  infinite  spiric 
and  detail. 

The  foilon-ing  touch  reminds  us,  in  its  minute 
fidelity  to  nature,  of  some  of  the  happiest  strides 
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in  tie  snbordinate  parts  of  Hogarth's  prints :  Mr 
C.  Mnsgrore  has  an  aunt  whom  he  wisheg  to  treat 
tritb  becoming  attention,  but  who,  from  being  of  fi 
somewhat  inferior  class  in  point  of  family  and 
fashion,  is  studiously  sbunned  by  his  wife,  who  has 
all  the  family  pride  of  her  father  and  elder  sister: 
he  takes  tho  opportunity  of  a  walk  with  a  large 
party  on  a  fine  day,  to  risit  this  despised  relation, 
hut  cannot  persuade  hia  wife  to  accompany  lum; 
she  pleads  fatigue,  and  remains  with  the  rest  to 
Rwait  his  return ;  and  he  walks  home  with  Iter,  not 
much  pleased  at  the  incivility  she  bos  shown. 

"  She  (AnrwEUiaOjoiaed  Charles  ud  Mary,  aui  wu  tired 
enough  to  be  yaj  glsd  of  Chulea'a  other  arm ;— but  Charlo, 
though  la  very  good-boiDaar  with  her,  wu  out  of  temper  with 
hi»  wife.  Mary  had  ihowa  herielf  tUiobUgiflg  Co  hin>i  and  was 
Dow  to  reap  the  ooDsequence,  which  canaeqaeDce  wuhii  drop- 
ping he!  arm  almost  ererj  maioent,  to  cut  off  the  headi  of  aams 
nettlei  in  the  hedge  with  bis  ewilch;  aad  nbeu  Mary  began  tn 

a  weiuel  which  he  had  a  momiiitaty  g]»aet  nf;  and  Ihoj  could 
lurdly  get  him  along  at  ill." — YqL  iiL  pp.  211,212, 

But  llie  principal  interest  arises  from  a  combi- 
nation of  events  which  cannot  better  be  explained 
than  by  a  part  of  the  prefatory  narrative,  which 
forms,  in  general,  an  Euripidean  prologue  to  Miss 
Austen's  novels. 

"  Be  waa  not  Mr  Wenlwotlh,  the  ftmoer  curate  of  Honk- 
focd.  hoivever  niBf^ciQua  appearaflcei  may  be,  but  a  Captaia 
Frederick  Wentnorth,  hii  brother,  who  being  made  commander 
in  donseqiienee  of  the  action  off  St  Doniingi),  and  ont  imma- 
dtalely  employed,  lud  come  into  SomeneBbire  in  th«  tummer  of 

}ear,  at  Moukfoid.      Hg  ntn,  at  that  time,  ft  le 
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■ad  proptHEil*,  ur  be  ia  having  them  accepted. 

"A  ihott  period  of  exqmiile  fi>!iuhir  rollawi-d,  aa<[  but  a  aborl 
one.  Tcoubln  nan  tioi?.  Sir  Walter,  on  being  appHed  to, 
without  actual)}'  withholding  fait  conient,  or  laying  It  ihould 
Derer  be,  gave  it  all  Ihii  ae^live  of  great  aatODiebmeiit,  peat 
cnldneH,  great  oileace,  and  a  prnfeeied  reaolutioaar  doing  nothiag 
for  bi«  daughter.  He  thought  it  a  very  d^radiog  alliance;  and 
Lady  RuBiell,  though  with  more  tempered  and  pardonable  piide, 
leceived  it  u  a  moil  unrortunato  one. 

"  Anna  Elliol,  with  all  ber  eUimi  of  hirth,  beauty,  and  mind, 
to  throw  herself  xwif  at  nineteen  ;  involve  hertetf  at  nineteeu  in 

to  tecomniend  him,  and  no  hope, 
the  cbsncei  of  n  mnit  unoerL-iin  f 
to  secure  even  hii  further  riiein  ihat  profeinon ;  would  be,  indeed, 

■  throwing  away,  nbicb  abe  grieved  to  tbink  uFI  Aoaa  Elliat, 
■o  young ;  known  to  la  few,  u  he  iostched  off  by  a  atrangtr 
withont  alliance  or  fortune  {  or  rather  aunk  by  him  into  •  atUa 
of  molt  weariofE,  aniioua,  youth-killing  depeudeacB!  It  mult 
not  he.  if  by  any  fair  interference  of  friendibip,  any  repieaenla- 
tiona  from  one  who  hud  almoit  a  motbet'l  luvc,  and  motbai'* 
righta,  it  could  be  prevented- 

■-  Captain  Wentworlli  Ud  no  furtune.  He  bad  been  lucky 
in  bi>  profeision,  but  ipending  freely  what  bad  come  freely,  bad 
Tealiied  nothing-  But,  be  wae  coofideot  that  be  Hhonld  lOon  bo 
rich ;  full  of  life  and  urdour,  be  knew  that  he  thould  xion  have 

■  ihip,  and  io»n  be  on  a  aution  that  would  lead  to  every  thin!; 
be  wanted.  He  bad  alwaya  been  lucky  ;  he  knew  he  should  be 
M  BlUL  Saeh  coubdvoce.  powetful  in  JLi  own  warmth,  and 
bewiletune  in  the  nit  which  oFten  eipreased  it,  muit  have  bsea 

It  Lady  Ruuell  law  it  very  differently.   Uie 


Hngiune  temper, 

reatly  on  ber.      She  law  lo  it  but  on  aggravatio 

ul/  added  a  dangeroiu  charsctei  to  bimiolf. 
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he  «fts  hfeadstrong.  Lady  Russell  had  littie  taste  for  mt ;  and  of 
tuaif  itaag  approaehing  to  imprudence  a  horror.  She  deprecated 
the  conneaon  in  everj  light. 

'*  Such  opposition,  as  these  feelings  produced,  was  more  than 
Anne  could  combat.  Young  and  genUe  as  she  was,  it  might  jet 
have  been  possible  to  withstand  her  father's  ill-will,  though  unsoft- 
ened  by  one  kind  word  or  look  on  the  part  of  her  sister ;  but 
<Lady  Russell,  whom  she  had  always  lored  and  relied  on,  could 
not,  with  such  steadiness  of  opinion,  and  such  tenderness  of 
manner,  be  continually  advising  her  in  vain.  She  was  persuaded 
to  believe  the  ei^i^ment  a  wrong  thing— -indiscreet,  improper, 
hardly  capable  of  success,  and  not  deserving  it  But  it  was  not 
a  merely  selfish  canticm,  under  which  she  acted,  in  putting  an  end 
to  it.  Had  she  not  imagined  herself  consulting  his  good,  even 
more  than  her  own,  she  could  hardly  have  given  him  up.  The 
belief  of  being  prudent  and  self-denying,  principally  for  his  advan- 
tage, was  her  chief  consolation,  under  the  misery  of  a  parting— 
a  final  parting ;  and  every  consolation  was  required,  for  she  had 
to  encounter  all  the  additional  pain  of  opinions,  on  hb  side^ 
totally  unconviaeed  and  unbending,  and  of  his  feeling  himself 
ill-used  by  so  forced  a  relinquishment  .  He  had  left  the  country 
in  consequence. 

*'  A  few  months  had  seen  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  their 
acquaintance.;  but  not  with  a  few  months  ended  Anne*s  share  of 
suffering  firom  it.  Her  attachment  and  regrets  had,  for  a  long 
time,  douded  every  enjoyment  of  youth ;  and  an  early  loss  of 
bloom  and  spirits  had  been  their  lasting  effect. 

'*  More  than  seven  years  were  gone  since  this  little  history  of 
sorrowful  interest  had  reached  its  close ';  and  time  had  softened 
down  much,  perhaps  nearly  all  of  peculiar  attachment  to  him,— 
but  she  had  been  too  dependent  on  time  alone ;  no  aid  had  been 
given  in  change  of  place  (except  in  one  visit  to  Bath  soon  after 
the  rupture),  or  in  any  novelty  or  enlargement  of  society.  No 
one  had  ever  come  within  the  Kellynch  circle,  who  could  bear  a 
comparison  with  Frederick  Wentworth,  as  he  stood  in  her  »e- 
nory.  No  second  attaolunent,  the  only  thoroughly  natural, 
happy,  and  sufficient  cure,  at  her  time  of  life,  had  been  possible 
to  the  nice  tone  of  her  mind,  the  fastidiousness  of  her  taste,  in 
the  small  limits  of  the  society  around  them.  She  had  been  soli- 
cited, when  about  two-and-twenty,  to  change  her  name,  by  the 
joung  man,  who  not  long  afterwards  found  a  more  willing  mind 
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il  Providonce  I 


l»|iiming." — Vol.  iii.  pp.  57-67. 

After  an  abstnce  of  eiglit  years,  he  returns  to 
Iier  neigliliourhood,  and  circumstances  throw  thcni 
frequently  in  contact.  Nothing  can  be  more  ex- 
quisitely painted  than  her  feeiings  on  such  ottasions. 
First,  dread  of  the  meeting, — then,  as  that  is 
removed  by  custom,  renewed  regret  for  the  liappi- 
ness  she  has  thrown  away,  nnd  the  constantly 
recurring  contrast,  though  known  only  to  herself, 
between  the  distance  of  their  intercourse  and  ber 
involuntary  sympathy  with  all  his  feelings,  nnd 
instant  comprehension  of  all  iiis  tlioug-hts,  of  the 
meaning  of  every  glance  of  his  eye,  and  curl  of  bis 
lip,  and  intonation  of  bis  voice.  In  him  her  mild 
good  sense  and  elegance  gradually  re-awake  long- 
forgotten  attachment ;  but  with  it  return  the  usual 
accompaniments  of  undeclared  love,  distrust  of  lier 
sentiments  towards  bira,  and  suspicions  of  their 
being  favourable  to  another.  In  this  state  of  regret- 
ful jealousy  lie  overhears,  while  writing  a  letter,  a 
conversation  she  is  holding  with  bis  friend  Captain 
Harville,  respecting  anotber  naval  friend,  Captain 
Benwick,  who  had  been  engaged  to  tbe  sister  of 
the  former,  and  very  speedily  after  her  death  bad. 

I  formed  a  fresb  engagement ;  we  cannot  refrain 
from  inserting  an  extract  from  this  conversation, 
which  is  ext^uisitely  beautiful. 
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'  Yoor  feelings  m»y  be  the  itrnogBBt,'  replied  Ann 
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Captain  Weatwoith'a  hitherto  perfectly  quiet  di' 
the  room.  Jt  ma  nothing  more  thsn  thai  his  pen  bad  falli 
but  Atuie  niB  ttutled  at  fiodlag  him  nearer  thnn  she  I 
posed,  and  half  ineJined  to  inspect  that  the 
becauee  be  had  been  occupied  by  them,  striving  to  eaten  eoi 
uhieli  yet  she  <(id  not  ibiiik  ho  could  havs  caught. 

"  *  Have  you  finished  your  letter  ?  '   said  Captalu  Hari 
'  Not  quite,  a  hw  lines  more.   I  shall  have  done  ia  five  mini 

"  '  There  la  do  hurry  on  my  lida.  I  am  only  ready  whenerer 
you  are — I  am  in  very  good  anchorage  heis'  (imiilng  at  AoH^ 
'  nell  supplied,  and  icont  for  nothing — Nu  hurry  for  a  signal  at 
■IL— Well,  Misi  EOiot '  (loneriag  his  voice),  ■  as  I  was  uyii^, 
ire  idiall  never  agree  I  aupptna  upcn  this  point.  No  dibd  und 
vonun  icould,  probably.  But  let  me  observe  that  all  bistoriea 
nro  agoiust  you,  all  stories,  prose  and  verse.  If  I  had  such  a 
memory  ss  BeDwick)  I  could  bring  you  fifty  qnobitloni  in  a  mo- 
meat  on  my  aide  the  argumenl,  and  1  do  not  think  I  ever  opened 
a  book  in  my  life  which  hail  not  something  to  niy  upoi 
inconstancy.  Songs  and  proverbs,  all  talk  of  woniaj  ^ 
But  perbsps  you  vill  say,  these  nere  all  nlitten  by 

"  '  Perhaps  I  shalL      Yes,  yes,  if  you  pli 
eiamploB  in  booki.      Men  h»i 
telling  their  onn  slory.      Educa 
higher  a  degree  1  the  poo  has  1 
■UoH  books  tu  proYB  any  thing.' 

"  '  But  lion  shall  ne  prove  any  ihiog  ? ' 

"  '  We  never  abalL  We  never  can  eipect  to  prove  any  thing 
npon  such  a  point.  It  is  a  difference  of  opinion  wbiuh  doei  not 
Admit  of  proof.      We  each  begin  pndxbly  with  a  little  tnu  (i>> 
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g  had  evert 
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.  <«,  and  upoo  tb>t  tnos  build  enr 


btougM  fotwaid 
mCBDDt  MtHTiDg  \  conniieDCe,  or,  id  lame  Tnpcet,  ujing  nfaat 
^Kwld  not  be  vii.' 

•' '  Ahl'  cried  Ciptain  Hirnlle,  in  m  tana  of  strong  f«<iiig,  'if 
I  canld  but  make  Jon  cnmpreliead  what  a  Ban  raffcn  fibco  bs 
laliea  a  last  loak  at  bje  oife  and  cbildrco,  and  watchei  tbe  bust 
(}iat  he  ba9  tpDt  tbem  off  in,  aa  long  aa  it  is  in  nigbC,  and  than 
turn^  away  and  aa^,  '  God  Imowa  nhatber  we  aver  meet  again  I  * 
And  then,  if  1  fodd  oonvay  la  jrou  tbe  glmr  of  bis  bouI  ivbfin 
ke  dou  tee  them  ^ain  ;  wben,  coining  back  after  a  ttvelra- 
mOHth'a  ^le^nee  perhaps,  and  4^]igad  to  put  into  annthpr  part» 
he  calculaivs  bow  woq  it  wiU  be  pcieublfr  to  get  them  there,  pre- 
■ending  to  deceive  himaelf,  and  eajing,  '  They  cannot  be  hers 
till  auch  a  day,'  but  all  the  while  hoping  for  ihem  twdio  hinm 
lODon,  and  aeeing  them  arrive  at  lait.  ae  if  Hoaven  had  giren 
them  iviag4,  by  many  boon  looner  filill  !  If  1  eauJd  CTplam  Xa 
JOB  nil  tlui,  and  all  (hat  a  man  can  bear  and  do,  and  glarias  to  da 
fiar  tbe  Bake  of  theae  treaaurea  of  his  exialence  !      1  apeak,  yon 


'Ohr 


cried  A 


0  JUBtl 


that  la  fell  by  you,  and  by  thota  who  reaemble  you.  Gad  forbid 
that  I  ihonld  uoderialue  the  warm  and  failbful  feeHogB  of  any  of  my 
feltow-creaturea.  1  ahouid  deserve  niter  eoatempt  if  I  dared  to 
euppoae  that  true  attaehinept  and  constancy  were  known  only  by 
■woman.     No,    T  brieve  ycu  capable  of  every  thing  great  and 

portant  eiertluu,  and  to  every  domeidc  farbearanca,  en  long  u 
' — if  1  may  be  Ulowed  the  ejcpreasioa,  ao  long  ae  you  have  an 
object.  I  mean,  while  the  woman  jou  love  lives,  and  lives  (or 
jDu.  All  tbe  privilege  I  claim  for  my  own  tex  (it  ta  not  a  very 
ODviahle  one,  you  need  not  r^vet  it)  a  that  of  loving  Joi^eat, 


■'  She  1 


Italy  hi 


nolher 
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ich  ofpre. 
pp.  S63-2Q9. 

While  this  conveTsation  lias  been  going  on,  he 
baa  been  replying'  to  it  on  paper,  under  the  appear- 
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of  flnisliing  Ills  letter :  he  puts  the  paper  into 
her  liand,  and  linrrjes  away. 

"  I  cui  linen  no  longer  in  «i]enoB.     I  mu«  sptak  to  jou  bj 
ro  nithin  my  leach.      You  pierce  my  Ka).     I 


We  venturecl,  in  a  former  article,  to  remonstrate 
against  the  dethronement  uf  the  once  powerful  God 
of  Love,  in  his  own  most  especial  domain,  the 
novel ;  and  to  sug^gcsl  that,  in  shunning  the  ordi- 
nary fault  of  recommending  by  examples  a  roman- 
tic and  uncalculating  extravagance  of  passion,  Miss 
Austen  had  rather  fallen  into  the  opposite  extreme 
of  exclusively  patronizing  what  are  called  prudent 
matches,  and  too  much  disparaging  sentimental 
enthusiasm.  We  urge,  that,  mischievous  as  is 
the  extreme  on  this  side,  It  is  not  the  one  into 
which  the  young  folks  of  the  present  day  are  the 
most  likely  to  run :  the  prevailing  fault  is  not  now, 
whatever  it  may  have  been,  to  sacrifice  all  for  love : 
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We  mny  now,  without  retracting  our  opinion, 
BSiestow  unqualified  approbation  ;  for  the  distresses 
^!fi  the  present  heroine  all  arise  from  her  prudent 
refusal  to  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  Iier  heart. 
The  catastrophe,  however,  is  happy,  and  we  are 
left  in  doubt  whether  it  would  hare  been  better  for 
her  or  not  to  accept  the  first  proposal ;  and  this 
■we  conceive  is  precisely  the  proper  medium;  for, 
though  we  would  not  hare  prudential  ciilculations 
the  sole  principle  to  be  regarded  in  marriag'e,  we 
are  far  from  advocating  their  exclusion.  To  dis- 
regard the  advice  of  sober-minded  friends  on  an 
important  point  of  conduct,  is  an  imprudence  we 
would  by  no  means  recommend;  indeed,  it  is  a 
species  of  selfishness,  if,  in  listening  only  to  the 
dictates  of  passion,  a  man  sacrifices  to  its  gratifica- 
tion the  happiness  of  those  most  dear  to  him  as 
well  as  his  own ;  thoug-h  it  is  not  now-a-days  the 
most  prevalent  form  of  selfishness.  But  it  is  no 
condemnation  of  a  sentiment  to  say,  that  it  becomes 
blaniable  when  it  interferes  with  duty,  and  is 
uncontrolled  by  conscience :  the  desire  of  ricjies, 
power,  or  distinction — the  taste  for  ease  and  com- 
fort— are  to  be  condemned  wlien  they  transgress 
,  .tbcse  bounds;  and  love,  if  it  keep  within  them, 
I  «Ten  thougli  it  be  somewhat  tinged  with  enthusi- 
asm, and  a  little  at  variance  with  what  the  worldly 
call  prudence,  i.  e.  regard  for  pecuniary  advantage, 
may  atford  a  better  moral  discipline  to  the  mind 
(ban  most  other  passions.     It  will  not  at  least  be 
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denied,  that  it  has  often  proved  a  powerful  stimu- 
lus to  exertion  where  others  Iiave  failed,  and  lias 
ctdled  forth  talents  unknown  before  even  to  the 
possessor.  What,  though  the  pursuit  may  bo 
fmitlcsE,  and  the  hopes  Tisionary  if  The  result  may 
be  a  real  and  substantial  beuefit,  though  of  another 
kind ;  the  vineyard  may  hare  been  cultivated  by 
digging  in  St  for  the  treasure  which  is  never  to  be 
found.  ^Vhat,  tiiough  tlie  perfections  tvitli  which 
imagination  has  decorated  the  beloved  abject,  may, 
in  fa<:t,  exist  but  in  a  slender  degree  P  still  they 
are  believed  in  and  admired  as  real ;  if  not,  the 
love  is  such  as  does  not  merit  the  name  ;  and  it  is 
proverbially  true  that  men  become  assimilated  to 
the  character  (i.  e.  what  they  think  the  character) 
of  the  being  they  fervently  adore  :  thas,  as  in  the 
noblest  exhibitions  of  the  stage,  thoogh  that  wliich 
is  contemplated  be  but  a  fiction,  it  may  be  rea- 
lized in  the  mind  of  the  beholder ;  and,  though 
grasping  at  a  cloud,  he  may  become  worthy  of  pos- 
sessing a  real  goddess.  Many  a  generous  senti- 
ment, and  many  a  virtuous  resolution,  have  been 
called  forth  and  matured  by  admiration  of  one, 
who  may  herself  perhaps  have  been  incapable  of 
either.  It  matters  not  what  the  object  is  that  a 
man  aspires  to  be  worthy  of,  and  proposes  asamodei 
for  imitation,  if  he  does  but  belieee  it  to  be  excel- 
lent. Moreover,  all  doubts  of  success  (and  they 
are  seldom,  if  ever,  entirely  wanting)  must  either 
produce  or  exercise  humility  ;  and  tjie  endeavour 
to  study  another's  interest  and  incliaations,  and 
prefer  tliem  to  one's  own,  may  promote  a  habit  of 
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general  benevolence  whicli  may  outlast  the  present 
occasion.  Every  thla^,  in  sliort,  which  tends  to 
abstract  a  man  in  any  degree,  or  in  any  way,  from 
self, — from  self-admiration  and  self-interest,  has  so 
far  at  least,  a  beneficial  influence  in  forming  the 
cbaracter. 

On  the  whole,  Miss  Austen's  works  may  safely 
be  recommended,  not  only  as  among  the  most 
11 T I  exceptionable  of  their  class,  but  as  combining,  in 
an  eminent  degree,  instruction  with  amusement, 
thongh  without  the  direct  effort  at  the  former,  of 
which  we  have  complained,  as  sometimes  defeating 
its  object.  For  those  who  cannot,  or  will  not,  learn 
any  thing  from  productions  of  this  kind,  she  has 
provided  entertainment  which  entitles  her  to  thanks; 
for  mere  innocent  amusement  is  in  itself  a  good, 
when  it  interferes  with  no  greater  :  especially  as  it 
may  occupy  the  place  of  some  other  that  may  not 
be  innocent.  The  Eastern  monarch  wlio  proclaimed 
areward  to  him  who  should  discover  a  new  plea- 
sure, would  have  deserved  well  of  mankind  had  he 
stipulated  that  it  should  be  blameless.  Those,  again, 
who  delight  in  the  study  of  human  nature,  may 
improve  in  the  knowledge  of  it,  and  in  the  profitable 
application  of  that  knowledge,  by  the  perusal  of 
such  iictions  as  those  before  us. 
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IFratO^mUin ;  or,  /he  Modem  Promelketu.  S  veil.  l^mo. 
Fntm  Blackmnod's  Edinburgh  Magaane,  March,  1816.] 
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Paradiie  Lml. 

This  is  a  noTel,  or  more  properly  a  romantic 
fiction,  of  a  nature  so  pectilinr,  that  we  ought  to 
describe  the  species  before  attempting  any  accoant 
of  the  individual  production. 

The  first  general  division  of  works  of  fiction,  into 
sucli  as  bound  the  evejits  they  narrate  by  the  actual 
laws  of  nature,  and  such  as,  passing  these  limits, 
are  manag^ed  by  marvellous  and  supernatural  machi- 
nery, is  sufficiently  obvious  and  decided.  But  the 
class  of  marvellous  romances  admits  of  several  sub- 
divisions. In  the  earlier  productions  of  imagina- 
tion, tlie  poet  or  tale-teller  does  not,  in  his  own 
transgress  the  laws  of  credibility,  when  he 
introduces  into  his  narration  tjie  witches,  goblins, 
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\  .and  magicians,  in  tlie  existence  of  which  he  himself', 
x»  well  as  [lis  hearers,  is  a  firm  believer.  This  good 
faith,  however,  passes  away,  anil  works  turning' 
upon  tlie  marvellous  are  written  and  read  merely 
on  account  of  the  exercise  which  they  afford  to  the 
imagination  of  those  who,  like  the  poet  Collins,  love 
to  riot  in  the  luxuriance  of  Oriental  fittion,  to  rove 
througli  tlj«  meanders  of  enchantment,  to  gaze  on 
the  magnificence  of  golden  palaces,  and  to  repose 
by  the  waterfalls  of  Elyaiau  gardens.  In  tills  spe- 
cies of  composition,  the  marvellons  is  itself  the  prin- 
cipal and  most  important  ohject  both  to  tlie  author 
and  reader.  To  describe  its  effect  upon  the  mind  of 
the  human  personages  engaged  in  its  wanders,  and 
dragged  along  by  its  machinery,  is  comparatively 
nn  inferior  object.  The  hero  and  heroine,  partakers 
of  the  fiupeinnatural  character  which  belongs  to  their 
adventures,  walk  the  maze  of  enchantment  with  a 
firm  and  undaunted  step,  and  appear  as  much  at 
their  ease,  amid  the  wonders  around  them,  as  the 
young  fellow  described  by  the  Spectator,  who  was 
discovered  taking  a  snuff  with  great  composure  in 
the  midst  of  a  stormy  ocean,  represented  on  the 
stage  of  the  opera. 

A  more  philosophical  and  refined  use  of  the  snper- 
iiatural  in  works  of  fiction,  is  proper  to  that  class  in 
which  the  laws  of  nature  are  represented  as  altered, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  pampering  the  imagination 
with  wonders,  but  in  order  to  show  the  probable 
effect  which  the  supposed  miracles  would  produce 
on  tliose  who  witnessed  them.  In  this  case,  the 
pleasure  ordinarily  derived  from  the  marvellous 
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incidents  U  secondary  to  that  which  we  extract 
from  observing  hoiv  mortals  like  ourselves  would 
be  affected, 

"  By  iccnei  liks  (!»■>  which,  iaiiag  to  depart 

Even  in  the  description  of  his  marvels,  however, 
the  author,  who  manages  this  style  of  composition 
with  address,  gives  them  an  indirect  importance 
with  the  reader,  when  he  is  able  to  describe,  with 
natnre  and  with  troth,  the  effects  which  they  are 
calculated  to  produce  upon  his  dramatis  perioTue, 
It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  sapient  Partridge 
was  too  wise  to  he  terrified  at  the  mere  appearance 
of  the  ghost  of  iJamleC,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  man 
dressed  up  in  pasteboard  armour  for  the  nonce : 
it  was  when  he  saw  the  "  little  man,"  as  he  called 
Garrick,  so  frightened,  tliat  a  sympathetic  horror 
took  hold  of  him.  Of  this  we  shall  presently  pro- 
duce some  examples  from  the  narrative  before  ns. 
But  success  in  this  point  is  still  subordinate  to  the 
author's  principal  object,  which  is  less  to  produce 
-an  effect  by  means  of  the  marvels  of  the  narrations, 
than  to  open  new  trains  and  channels  of  thought, 

Iby  placing  men  in  supposed  situations  of  an  eictra- 
ordinary  and  preternatm'al  character,  and  then 
describing  the  mode  of  feeling  and  conduct  which 
they  are  most  likely  to  adopt. 
'  To  make  more  clear  the  distinction  we  have 
endeavoured  to  draw  between  tlie  marveUous  and 
the  effects  of  the  marvellous,  considered  as  separate 
objects,  we  may  briefly  invite  our  readers  to  com- 
pare the  common  tale  of  Tom  Tlinmb  with  Gidli' 
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ver's  Voyage  to  STobdingnag ;  one  of  iLe  most 
childish  fictions,  with  one  which  is  pregnant  with 
wit  and  satire,  yet  both  turning'  upon  the  same  assa- 
jned  possibility  of  the  existence  of  a  pigmy  among 
a  race  of  giants.  In  the  former  case,  when  tlie 
imagination  of  the  story-teller  has  exhansted  itself 
in  every  species  of  hyperbole,  in  order  to  describe 
the  dimiantive  size  of  his  hero,  the  interest  of  th& 
tale  is  at  an  end ;  bnt  in  the  romance  of  the  Dean 
of  St  Patrick's,  the  exquisite  hnmonr  with  which 
the  natural  consequences  of  so  strange  and  unusual 
a  situation  is  detailed,  has  a  canvass  on  which  to 
expand  itself,  as  broad  ns  the  luxuriance  even  of 
the  author's  talents  could  desire.  GulliTer  stock 
into  a  marrow  bone,  and  Master  Thomas  Thumb's 
disastrous  fall  into  the  bovrl  of  hasty-pndding,  are, 
in  the  general  outline,  kindred  incidents  ;  but  the 
jest  is  exhausted  in  the  latter  case,  when  the  acci- 
dent is  told ',  whereas  in  the  former,  it  lies  not  so 
much  in  the  comparatively  pigmy  size  which  sub- 
jected Gulliver  to  such  a  ludicrous  misfortune,  as 
in  the  tone  of  grave  and  dignified  feeling  with 
which  he  resents  the  disgrace  of  the  incident. 

In  the  class  of  fictitious  narrations  to  which  we 
idlnde,  the  autlior  opens  a  sort  of  account-current 
with  the  reader ;  drawing  upon  him,  in  the  first 
place,  for  credit  to  that  degree  of  the  marvelloua 
which  he  proposes  to  employ;  and  becoming  virtu- 
ally hound,  in  consequence  of  this  indulgence,  that 
his  personages  shall  conduct  themselves,  in  the 
extraordinary  circomstances  in  which  they  are 
flaced,  aucording  to  the  rules  of  probability,  and 
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tlie  Tiature  of  the  human  henrt.  In  this  view,  the 
\  probable  is  far  from  being  laid  out  of  sight  even 
\  amid  the  wildest  frenks  of  imag;ination ;  on  the 
1  contrary,  we  grant  the  extraordinary  postulates 
1  whiuh  the  author  demands  as  the  foundation  of  his 

InaiTative,  only  on  condition  of  hiH  deducing'  the 
eons(?qnences  with  logical  precision. 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  this  class  of  fiction 
has  heen  Eometiniea  applied  to  the  purposes  of  poli- 
tical satire,  and  sometimes  to  the  general  illustra- 
tion of  the  powei-3  and  workings  of  the  human 
loind.  Swifli,  Bergei'ac,  and  others,  have  employed 
it  for  the  former  pnrposi*,  and  a  good  illustration 
of  the  latter  is  tlie  well-known  Saint  Leon  of  Wil- 
liam Godwin.     In  this  latter  work,  assuming  the 

1  possibility  of  tlie  transmutation  of  metals  and  of 
llie  elixir  vital,  the  author  has  deduced,  in  the 
course  of  his  narrative,  the  probable  consequences 
of  the  possession  of  suitli  secrets  upon  the  fortunes 
and  mind  of  him  who  might  enjoy  them.  FranA- 
enstein  is  a  novel  upon  the  ^nmo  plan  witli  Saint 
Leon  ;  it  is  said  to  be  written  by  Mr  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley,  who,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  is  son- 
in-law  to  Mr  Godwin ;'  and  it  is  inscribud  to  that  in- 

In  the  preface,  the  author  lays  claim  to  rank  his 
work  among  the  class  which  we  have  endeavoured  < 
to  describe. 

"  Tfae  svimt  nn  Miiii  Itiii  fiction  i>  Samded  ha  been  nip- 
posed  by  Dr  Durnin,  and  Hime  of  tba  phyiiolDglcBl  nriters  of 

l[Tlie  auUior  of  F,-a-tei>lgi<i  U  Mrs  Slislltv.  daa^hler  nf  Mr 
Godivin  aud  Mra  Mnrj  WuoliHineertft.    Sec  I.er  iT^/ace  to  «;  liut 
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cnriUiig  the  remotest  degres  of  SEiiaus  faith  Co  such  od  j 
L>  the  baal.  of  ■  Hork  of  fadcj,  ] 
BrelyHeaviiiEaseriMDf  super.  ] 
rhich  the  inietBii  of  the  gtor^  \ 
(idmntages  of  ■  mere  tale  nf  1 
I  reiommendod  hy  the  novelty 

new  to  the  imaginntiaii  foi  the 


.tri  myself  as 


relat: 


la  of  eii 
-vs  the  t 


iilh  of  tU  ele- 
tuplert 


ce,— Shnbgpi 


n..  The  Iliad,  the 
le  Trmpeil  and  Midmmnicr'i 
JViffkfi  Uteam.—uid  mDIt  eipecULIy  Miiton,  in  Paradise  Lial, 
cuafoim  to  this  rule ;  and  the  moit  humble  noveliet,  who  ntiks  to 
coufer  ot  rsceive  amusement  ftom  his  Isbours,  may,  without  pre. 
stimption,  apply  to  prcne  fiction  a  license,  or  ralber  a  rule,  from 
Iba  adoption  of  nbich  so  many  exquisite  combinatJanB  of  blunaa 
feeling  Iibtb  resulted  jo  the  highest  specimens  of  poetry." 

We  stinll,  without  farther  preface,  detail  the  par- 
Uculurs  uf  the  singular  atury  which  la  thus  intro- 
duceil. 

A  vessel,  engaged  in  a  voyage  of  discovery  to 
the  North  Pole,  having  become  embiiyeil  among 
the  ice  at  a  very  high  latilnde,  the  crew,  and  parti- 
cularly the  captain  ur  owner  of  the  ship,  are  suT' 
prised  at  perceiving  a  gigantic  form  pass  at  some 
distance  from  them,  on  a  car  drawn  by  doga,  in  a 
place  where  they  conceived  no  mortal  could  exist. 
While  they  are  speculating  on  this  singular  sppa- 
TitioD,  a  thaw  commences,  and  disengages  them 
from  tlieir  precarious  sitttatiun.  On  the  next 
morninft  they  pick  up,  upon  a  floating  fragment  of 
the  hrukcn  ice,  a  sledge  like  tliat  they  had  beforo 
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seen,  with  a  human  being  in  the  act  of  perisUing. 
He  is  with  difficulty  recalled  to  life,  and  proves  to 
be  a  young  man  of  the  most  amiable  manners  and 
extended  aequirements,  but  extenuated  by  fatiguei 
and  wrapped  in  dejection  and  g'loom  of  the  dnrkeat 
kind.  Tlie  captain  of  the  ship,  a  gentleman  whose 
ardent  love  of  science  had  engag'ed  him  on  an  ex- 
pedition so  dangerous,  becomes  attached  to  the 
strang'er,  and  at  length  extorts  from  him  the  won- 
derful tale  of  his  misery,  which  he  thus  attains  the 
means  uf  preserving  from  oblivion. 

Frankenstein  describes  himself  as  a  native  of 
Geneva,  born  and  bred  up  in  the  bosom  of  domestic 
love  and  affection.  His  father — his  friend  Henry 
Clerval — Elizabeth,  an  orphan  of  extreme  beauty 
and  talent,  bred  up  in  tlie  same  hoose  with  him,  are 
possessed  of  all  the  qualifications  which  could  ren- 
der him  happy  as  a  son,  a  friend,  and  a  lover.  In 
the  course  of  bis  studies  he  becomes  acquainted 
with  the  works  of  Cornelius  Agrippa,  and  other 
authors  treating  of  occnlt  philosophy,  on  whose 
venerable  tomes  modern  neglect  has  scattered  no 
slight  portion  of  dust.  Frankenstein  remains  igno- 
rant of  the  contempt  in  which  his  favourites  are 
held,  until  he  is  separated  from  bis  family  to  pursue 
his  studies  at  the  university  of  Ingolstadt.  Here 
he  ia  introduced  to  the  wonders  of  modem  chemis- 
try, as  well  as  of  natural  philosophy,  in  all  its 
branches.  Prosecuting  these  sciences  into  their 
innermost  and  most  abstruse  recesses,  ivith  unusual 
talent  and  unexampled  success,  lie  at  length  makes 
that  discovery  on  which  the  marvellous  part  of  the 
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worlc  is  grounded.  His  attention  liad  been  espe- 
cially bound  to  tbe  structure  of  the  liuman  frame 
and  of  the  principle  of  life.  He  engnged  in  phy- 
siological researches  of  the  most  recondite  and 
abstruse  nature,  searching  amon^  charnel  vaults 
and  in  dissection -rooms,  and  the  objects  most 
insupportable  to  the  delicacy  of  human  feelings,  in 
order  to  trace  the  minute  chain  of  causation  which 
takes  place  in  the  change  from  lify  to  death,  and 
from  denth  to  lifn.  In  the  midst  of  this  durknesa 
u  light  bruJfe  in  upon  htm. 


ember,'  Ba;>  hu  nuratire,  '  I  am 

not  reoording  the 

u>u9mAn.      The  HUD  dae>  DOE  moi 

certainlj  ihine  in 

ihan  ihat  shich  I  nuw  iffirm  Ls  tr 

e.      Sumemira-^Ia 

produced  it,  yet  the  itigei  of  the 

iicovery  oere  dia- 

o1»ble.       After  daj's  inii  nighU 

eofgeoeiatioiiind 

This  wonderful  discovery  impelled  Frankenstein 
to  avail  himself  of  his  art,  by  the  creation  (if  we 
dare  tu  call  it  so)  or  formation  of  a  living  and  sen- 
tient being.  As  the  minuteness  of  the  parts  formed 
a  great  difficulty,  he  constructed  the  Sgura  which 
he  proposed  to  animate  of  a  gigantic  size,  that  b, 
about  eight  feet  high,  and  strong  and  large  in  pro- 
portion.  The  feverish  anxiety  with  which  the-j 
yonng  philosopher  toils  through  the  horrors  of  bl»i 
■ecret  task,  now  dabbling  among  the  unhallowed 
relics  of  the  grave,  and  now  torturing  the  living 
animal  to  animate  the  lifeless  clay,  are  described 
generally,  but  with  great  vigour  of  language.  Al- 
VOL.  svm.  R 
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tliUQ^Ii  supported  by  the  hope  of  producing  a  new 
species  tliat  should  bless  liim  as  its  creator  and 
ircie,  he  nearly  sinks  under  tlie  protracted  labour, 
find  loathsome  details,  of  the  work  he  had  under- 
taken ;  Find  scurc^y  is  his  futcil  entliusiHsiu  suffiuent 
to  support  his  nurves,  or  animate  his  resolution. 
The  result  of  tjiis  extraordinary  discovery  it  would 
be  unjust  to  give  in  any  words  save  those  of  the 
author.  We  shall  give  it  at  length,  as  an  excellent 
specimen  of  llie  style  and  manner  of  the  work. 


f  Tiov. 


t  I  1. 


icM  (be 


I 


"  It  wsi  oo  s  ilifarj  nl 
BCcompUahiiienl    of  my   luilh.      Will    a 
lunountcd  to  agnnj',  I  cullecteil  the  inst 
ine,  that  I  might  infuge  ■  ipsrk  of  brang  inia  the 
that  hj  at  my  feet.      It  wu  ilceBcly  cme  in  the  moii 
pattered  diBUdaUy  aguDflt  the  panci,  fiiid  my  candlfl  was  nearly 
buTDt  nut,  when,  by  the  glimmar  of  the  half-extinguiihed  light. 

Bad  ■  coDvuleivo  inotiDn  agitated  its  limbi. 

"  Hnn  cna  I  describe  mj  emolinoB  at  this  CBtsitrophB,  oc  boir 
delineate  the  Itretch  wiiom  nilh  such  iofiiule  pains  and  care  I  bad 

KllBtrci  hii  feature!  ai  beautiful.      Beautiful  l—Ureal  God  I— 


Hiayellooakini 


ealh  ;  his 


cely«< 


:red  the  i 


-rk  of  m 


wiBofBluitmuiblacIi.  a 
SBen  ;  but  these  lult 
Hitk  his  witerj  ejet, 
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^epp      At  Un^li  laiutndfl 
>ii !  and  I  it 


loffatgeiTuliifl 


I  Ihoughl  I  HW  Eliiibrth,  in  (ha  blnom  nf  h'allli, 

the  nr«eli  of  IpgnUtadB,      Delighted  and  eurprieed.  I 

ber  ;  bnt  si  I  ioipTlnUd  tbe  fint  kiia  on  hnr  lips,  tbe;- 

f  duth;  ber  (eiturei  appurod  to 

J  aroia ;  a  Miroun  eoveJopcd  h«  farm,  and  I  uw  Iba  giarS' 
»  crnoUng  in  th«  folda  of  Ihe  flinnel.  I  aumd  from  or 
with  horror ;  ■  cold  de*  covered  my  forehead,  my  tetth 

and  yellov  light  of  lh«  moon,  as  it  forL-ed  ita  nay  thiaugb  Iha 
wiDdow-sbutUri.   I  behi^ld  th>  wretch— tha   miserable  maoster 

hie  eyas,  if  eyea  Ihej  may  be  called,  were  fixed  on  ma.  Hia 
jitws  opened,  and  he  muttered  loma  inarticulata  wnndu,  whila  a 
ijrin  wrinkled  hii  ibeelu.  Ho  might  have  spoken,  but  1  did  not 
haai  ;  ons  band  was  strelched  out,  seemiogl*  to  detain  me,  hut 
I  eieapfd,  and  ruehed  dunn  stair*.  I  took  refu^  in  the  court- 
yard bfhinging  ta  the  houea  which  I  inhabited  ;  where  I  remained 
darinic  the  rest  of  the  night,  waUdng  up  and  down  in  the  (^eateit 
Bgilalion,  liitenlng  atteotivelj,  catching  and  feorjoc  each  sound 

-     bicfa  I  hid  BO  miserably  giren  life. 


"Oh! 


"  I  pined  the  night  wretchedly.  Sotnetlmea  tr 
ID  qnieUy  and  hardly,  that  I  felt  the  palpitoiinn  of  evi 
Mheis,  1  nearly  sank  to  the  ground,  through  languor 


rapid,  the  orerthrovao 


irhite  atcepLe  and  dock,  which  ii 


uid  disooveied. 
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thougli  supported  by  llie  liope  of  producing  a  new 
specieE  that  should  bless  him  as  its  creator  and 
ly  slniis  under  tlie  protracted  labour, 
and  loittliBume  details,  of  the  work  he  had  under- 
taken ;  and  scarcely  is  liis  fatal  enthusiasm  sufficient 
to  suppnrt  his  nerves,  or  animfite  his  resolution. 
The  result  of  thit  extraordinary  discovery  it  would 
be  unjust  to  give  in  any  words  save  those  of  the 
author.  We  shall  give  it  at  length,  as  an  cKcellent 
specimen  of  the  style  and  manner  of  the  work. 

"  It  wi«  oo  B  [lre«rj  nictt  uf  Nn/embfr  tial  I  lioheld  the 
accoraplistiiuent   nf  my   toil..      Willi   an  aniiet/  that   almont 

uie,  that  I  migtil  iofiiie  d  ipurk  of  being  into  ihs  lirdaH  tiiii^ 
that  lay  At  my  feet-  It  wu  already  one  id  thti  motaicg ;  the  tvia 
pattered  diBmolly  against  the  paiicAt  avd  my  caodle  vaa  nearly 
huml  nut,  -hen,  by  the  glimmer  of  lbs  half-eatinguiibed  light, 
I  lan  the  dull  yellorr  eye  nf  the  creature  open ;  it  breallieil  hud, 

delineate  the  wretch  xliam  oilh  auch  iofinile  paini  and  care  I  bad 
ondeavaured  to  form?  Hia  limbs  Here  in  propoitian,  and  I  bad 
aeleeted  his  featurea  bi  beautiful.  Beuuiiful  I^Uteat  Cnd'— 
Hia  yellow  akin  scarcely  corered  the  fork  of  muiclea  and  uUaia 


niih  hia 


white 


tery  eye 


,  that 


t  of  Iho 


ealtb.      Ihiddeured 
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pM«  ni7  mind  la  ileep.  At  l^n^h  laatitujs  lueuoFd^d  to  Iha 
IiubdH  I  had  bblore  eaiatnA ;  and  I  ihtcw  mytelf  on  the  bed  in  my 
elQlbn,  endeavogring  m  tec)c  a  fc»  inon-*ot.  offorg.lfulnaw.  But 

dmuiH.  t  thought  I  saw  Eliiabolh,  in  the  bloom  ol'  hralih, 
Hllkiag  in  the  slleels  of  fagoliladt.      Delighud  and  mirpiiflsd.  I 

became  livid  with  lbs  hue  of  druth;  her  fvntnlea  appeared  to 
cbaaget  and  1  thought  that  I  held  the  oorpBO  of  my  dead  mntbur 
in  my  afnu ;  a  ehroad  enreloped  her  form,  and  I  »»  the  gnve- 
worms  craaliag  in  the  folds  of  the  flannel.  I  started  from  mr 
olfep  with  horror  ;  a  Bold  doit  ooTored  my  forehead,  mj'  teelll 
rhattered,  and  evfry  limfa  became  convulied  ;  nhen,  by  the  Urn 
and  yellow  light  of  the  moon,  aa  it  forced  ita  nay  through  Iha 


jairs  opene 

d,  a 

dhe 

muttered 

ome 

narti 

ul.M«l 

Bd»,   wfailo  a 

^n  wrink 

edh 

>phe 

okh      He 

niight  h.v 

but  I  did  not 
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out, 
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and 
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down  atairt. 
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in  the  court- 
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Jithe 

houHwh 

chl 
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e  I  remained 

during  Ihe 

fthe 

n^(,  w. 

Iking 

up  an 

ddowni 

iht  greatot 

agitation, 

nga 

lenti-ely, 

ing 

nd  ffati 

g  e^h  aooDd 

« if  it  .e 

pproa 

hof 

Ibodenu 

niacal  corpm 

CD  which  I 

had 

erahly  p 

enli 

"Oh! 

oral 

ooald  .up 

tha  h 

orror  of 

tbat  counte- 

"  1  paiBod  the  night  wretchedly.  Som^timei  my  pu) 
*o  qaicldy  and  hardly,  that  I  fell  the  palpitation  of  every  arl 
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tIioug;li  supported  by  tlie  hope  of  producing  a  new 
spitcies  tliat  should  blesa  him  as  its  crettlor  aad 
Bourii«,  he  nearly  sinks  under  the  protranted  labour, 
and  luuthsome  detHils,  of  the  work  he  had  under- 
taken ;  and  scnrcejy  h  liis  fatal  enthosiasm  sufficient 
to  support  liis  nerves,  or  animate  his  resoluticHi. 
The  result  of  this  extraordinary  discovery  it  would 
be  nnjust  to  give  in  any  words  save  those  of  the 
author.  We  shall  give  it  at  length,  as  an  excellent 
spei;inien  of  the  style  and  manner  of  the  work. 
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pott  mj  mind  to  sleep.  At  len^li  latutade  tueoeeded  to  ^b& 
tnraiiH  I  had  before  endured ;  and  I  threw  myself  on  the  bed  in  m j 
clothes,  endeavouring  to  seek  a  few  moirents  of  forgetfulness.  But 
it  was  in  vain  ;  I  slept  indeed,  but  I  was  distarbed  by  the  wildest 
dMMBS.  I  thought  I  saw  Elizabeth,  in  the  Uoom  of  healthy 
walking  in  the  streets  of  Ingolstadt.  Delighted  and  surprised,  I 
embraced  her  ;  but  as  I  imprinted  the  first  kiss  on  her  lips,  they 
became  livid  with  the  hue  of  death;  hef  features  appeared  to 
change,  and  I  thought  that  I  held  the*  oorpse  of  my  dead  mother 
in  my  arms ;  a  shroud  enveloped  her  form,  amd  I  saw  the  grave* 
worms  crawling  in  the  folds  of  the  fi^nel.  I  started  from  nj 
ul'eep  with  horror;  a  cold  dew  covered  my  forehead,  my  teetk 
chattered,  and  every  limb  became  convulsed  ;  when,  by  the  dim 
4md  yellow  light  of  the  moon,  as  it  forced  its  way  through  the 
window-shutters.  I  beheld  the  wretch — the  miserable  monster 
whom  I  had  created.  He  held  up  the  curtain  of  the  bed ;  and 
liis  eyes,  if  eyes  they  may  be  called,  were  fixed  on  me.  Hia 
jaws  opened,  and  he  muttered  some  inarticulate  sounds,  while  a 
grin  wrinkled  his  cheeks.  He  might  have  spoken,  but  I  did  not 
hear  ;  one  hand  was  stretched  out,  seemingly  to  detain  me,  but 
I  escaped,  and  rushed  down  stairs.  I  took  refuge  in  the  court- 
yard beh)nging  to  the  house  which  I  inhabited  ;  where  I  remained 
during  the  rest  of  the  night,  waUui^  up  and  down  in  the  greatest 
agitation,  listening  attentively,  catching  and  fearing  each  sound 
as  if  it  were  to  announce  the  approach  of  the  demoniacal  corptft 
to  which  I  had  so  miserably  given  life. 

**  Oh !  no  mortal  could  support  the  horror  of  that  counte* 
nance.  A  mummy  again  endued  with  animation  could  not  be  so 
hideous  as  that  wretch.  I  had  gazed  on  him  while  unfinished  ; 
he  was  ugly  then ;  but  when  those  muscles  and  joints  were 
rendered  capable  of  motion,  it  became  a  thing  such  as  even  Dantet 
could  not  have  conceived. 

*'  I  passed  the  night  wretchedly.  Sometimes  my  pulse  beat 
80  quickly  and  hardly,  that  1  felt  the  palpitation  of  every  artery  ;  at 
odiers,  I  nearly  sank  to  the  ground,-  through  languor  and  extreme 
weakness.  Mingled  with  this  horror,  I  felt  the  bitterness  of  dia-> 
-appointment :  dreamt  that  had  been  my  food  and  pleasant  rest 
for  so  long  a  space,  were  now  become  a  hell  to  me ;  and  the 
•change  was  so  rapid,  the  overthrow  so  complete  t 

'*  Morning,  dismal  and  wet,  at  length  dawned,  and  discovered^ 
to  my  sleepless,  and  aching  eyes,  the  church  of  IngoUtadt,  it» 
white  steeple  and  clock,  which  indicated  the  sixth  hour.     Th* 
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The  animated  monster  is  lieai'cl  of  no  more  for 
a  season.  Frankenstein  pays  tlie  penalty  of  his  rasli 
researches  into  the  arcana  of  human  nature,  in  a 
long-  illness,  after  which  the  two  friends  prosecute 
iheir  studies  for  two  years  in  uninterrupted  quiet- 
Frankenstein,  as  maybe  supposed,  absttuniug^,  with 
nsort  of  abhorrence,  from  those  in  which  )ie  had  once 
fio  greatly  delighted.  At  the  lapse  of  this  period, 
he  is  made  acquainted  with  a  dreadful  misfortune 
which  has  befallen  his  family,  by  the  violent  death 
of  his  youngest  brother,  an  interesting  child,  who, 
white  straying  from  his  keeper,  had  been  murdered 
by  some  villain  in  the  walks  of  Plainpnlais.  The 
marks  of  strangling  were  distinct  on  the  neck  of 
the  unfortunate  infant,  and  a  gold  ornament  which 
it  wore,  and  which  was  amissing',  was  supposed  to 
have  been  the  murderer's  motive  for  perpetrating 
the  crime. 

At  this  dismal  intelligence,  Frankenstein  flies  to 
Geneva,  and  impelled  by  fraternal  affection,  visits 
the  spot  where  this  horrid  accident  had  happened. 
In  the  midst  of  a  tlmnder-sturm,  with  which  the 
evening  had  closed,  and  Just  as  he  bad  attained  tlie 
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fatal  spot  on  whith  Vittor  had  bean  murdered,  a 
flash  of  lightning  displays  to  him  the  hideous  demon 
lo  which  he  had  given  life,  gUdlng  totvarJs  a  neigh- 
bouring precipice.  Another  fiash  shows  him  hang- 
ing among  the  cliffs,  up  wliii'h  lie  scrambles  with 
far  more  than  mortal  agility,  and  la  seen  no  more. 
The  inference,  that  this  being  was  the  murderer  of 
his  brother,  flashed  on  Frankenstein'^  mind  as  irre- 
sistibly as  the  lightning  itself,  and  he  was  tempted 
to  consider  the  creature  whom  lie  had  cast  among 
mankind  to  work,  it  would  seem  acts  uf  hurror  and 
depravity,  nearly  in  the  light  uf  liis  own  vampire 
let  loose  from  the  grnve,  and  destined  to  destroy 
«11  that  was  dear  to  him. 

Frankenstein  was  right  In  his  apprehensions. 
Justine,  the  maid  to  whom  the  youthful  Victor  bad 
been  intrusted,  is  found  to  be  in  possession  of  the 
golden  trinket  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
cldld's  person ;  and,  by  a  combination  of  ciruum- 
stantial  evidence,  she  is  concluded  to  be  the  mur- 
deress, and  as  such  condemned  to  death,  aad 
executed.  It  does  not  appear  that  Frankenstein 
Attempted  to  avert  her  fate,  by  communicating  hh 
horrible  secret ;  but,  indeed,  who  would  have  given 
bim  credit,  or  in  what  manner  could  he  have  sup- 
ported his  tale  ? 

Tn  a  solitary  expedition  to  the  top  of  Mount 
Aveyruo,  undertaken  to  dispel  the  melanuholy 
vhich  clouded  Ids  mind,  Frankenstein  unexpectedly 
meets  with  the  monster  he  had  annnated,  who 
compels  him  to  a  conference  and  a  pai'ley.  The 
'ial  demon  gives  au  account,  at  great  length, 
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I'^f  his  history  since  liis  animation,  of  the  mode  in 
■"which  he  acquired  various  points  of  knowledge,  and 
of  the  disasters  which  befell  him,  when,  full  of 
benevolence  and  pliilnnthi'opy,  he  endeavoured  to 
introduce  himself  into  human  society.  The  most 
material  part  of  his  education  was  acquired  in  a 
ruinous  pig-sty — n  Lyceum  which  thia  strange 
student  occupied,  lie  assures  ns,  for  a  good  many 
months  undiscovered,  and  in  constant  observance  of 
the  motions  of  an  amiable  fiimily,  from  imitating 
whon),  he  learns  the  use  of  language,  and  other 
accomplishments,  much  more  successfully  than 
Caliban,  thongh  the  latter  bad  a  conjuror  to  his 
tutur.  This  detail  is  not  only  highly  iniprob^le, 
but  it  is  injudicious,  as  its  unnecessary  minuteness 
tends  rather  too  much  to  familiarise  us  with  the 
being  whom  it  regards,  and  who  loses,  by  this 
ItagtAt/  oration,  some  part  »f  the  mysterious  sub- 
limity  annexed  to  his  first  appearance.  The  result 
is,  this  monster,  who  was  at  first,  according  to  his 
own  account,  but  a  harmless  monster,  becomes 
ferocious  and  malignant,  in  consequence  of  finding 
all  his  approaches  to  human  society  repelled  with 
injurious  violence  and  offensive  marks  of  disgust. 
Some  papers  concealed  in  his  dress,  acquainted  him 
with  the  circumstances  and  person  to  whom  he  owed 
his  origin ;  and  the  hate  which  he  felt  towards  the 
whole  human  race  was  now  concentrated  in  resent- 
ment against  Frankenstein.  In  this  humuur  he 
murdered  the  child,  and  disposed  the  picture  so  as 
to  induce  a  belief  of  Justine's  guilt.  The  last  is 
an  inartificial  circumstance ;  this  indirect  mode  of 
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which  now  were  doubly  hideous,  since  he- was 
deprived  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  formerly 
prosecuted  them.  As  he  is  sitting  one  night  in  his 
laboratory,  and  recollecting  the  consequences  of  his 
first  essay  in  the  Promethean  art,  he  begins  to 
hesitate  concerning  the  right  he  had  to  form  another 
being  as  muUgnant  and  blood-thirsty  as  that  he  had 
unfortunately  already  animated.  It  is  evident,  that, 
he  would  thereby  give  the  demon  the  means  of 
propagating  a  hideoul  race,  superior  to  mankind  in 
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strength  and  hardihood,  who  might  render  the  very 
existence  of  the  present  human  race  a  condition 
precarious  and  full  of  terror.  Just  as  these  reflec- 
tions lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that  his  promise 
was  criminal,  and  ought  not  to  be  kept,  he  looks  up, 
and  sees,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  the  demon  at 
the  casement. 

**  A  ghastly  grin  wrinkled  his  lips  as  he  gazed  on  me,  where  I 
sat  fulfilling  the  task  which  he  allotted  to  me.  Yes,  he  had  fol- 
lowed me  in  my  travels ;  he  had  loitered  in  forests,  hid  himself 
in  caves,  or  taken  refuge  in  wide  and  desert  heaths  ;  and  he  now 
came  to  mark  my  progress,  and  claim  the  fulfilment  of  my  pro- 
mise. 

"  As  I  looked  on  him,  his  countenance  expressed  the  utmost 
extent  of  malice  and  treachery.  I  thought  with  a  sensation  of 
madness  on  my  promise  of  creating  another  like  to  him,  and, 
trembling  with  passion,  tore  to  pieces  the  thing  on  which  I  was 
engaged.  The  wretch  saw  me  destroy  the  creature  on  whose 
iUture  existence  he  depended  for  happiness,  and,  with  a  howl  of 
('evilish  despair  and  revenge,  withdrew." 

At  a  subsequent  interview,  described  with  the 
same  wild  energy,  all  treaty  is  broken  o£P  betwixt 
Frankenstein  and  the  work  of  his  hands,  and  they 
part  on  terms  of  open  and  declared  hatred  and 
defiance.  Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  trace  in 
detail  the  progress  of  the  demon's  vengeance, 
Clerval  falls  its  first  victim,  and  under  circumstances 
which  had  very  nearly  conducted  the  new  Prome- 
theus to  the  gallows  as  his  supposed  murderer 
Elizabeth,  his  bride,  is  next  strangled  on  her  wed- 
ding-night ;  his  father  dies  of  grief;  and  at  length 
Frankenstein,  driven  to  despair  and  distraction, 
sees  nothing  left  for  him  in  life  but  vengeance  on 
the  singular  cause  of  his  misery.  With  this  purpose 
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he  pnrsnes  the  monster  from  dime  to  clime,  r«ctfT- 

iug  only  sDcIt  intimations  of  hU  being  on  the  ri^ 
8c«nt,  iw  served  to  show  that  the  (lemon  delisted 
in  tbna  protracting  hia  fniy  uiU  IiIb  sufTurings.  At 
length,  after  the  flight  and  pursuit  lud  terminated 
among  the  froat-fngg  and  iuy  islands  of  tlie  nortliern 
ocean,  and  just  when  he  had  a  glimpse  of  bis  adrer- 
sary,  the  ground  sea  was  heard,  the  ice  gave  way, 
and  Frankenstein  was  placed  In  the  periluus  aitWi- 
tlon  in  which  he  is  first  introduced  to  the  reader. 

Exhansted  by  his  sufferings,  but  still  breathing 
vengeance  against  the  being  wliich  was  at  once  his 
creature  snd  his  persecutor,  this  nnhappy  victjm  to 
physiological  discovery  expires,  just  as  the  clearing 
away  of  the  ice  permits  Captain  Walton's  vessel  to 
hoist  SL^I  for  tiieir  return  to  Itritain.  At  inidniglit^ 
ihe  demun,  wlio  had  been  his  destroyer,  is  diaoo- 
vered  in  the  cabin,  lamenting  over  the  corpse  of 
the  person  who  gave  him  being.  To  Walton  he 
attempts  to  jnstify  his  resentment  towards  the  hu- 
man race,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  acknowledges 
himself  a  wretch  who  Iiad  murdered  the  lovely  and 
tlie  helpless,  and  pursuL'd  to  irremediable  ruin  his 
creator,  the  select  specimen  of  all  that  was  worthy 
-ot  love  and  admiration. 

"  '  Fejir  not,'  he  eaatlnuei,  addienlng  llie  utoniiihed  Wdtan, 
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Whether  this  singular  being  eKecutud  liis  par- 
pose  or  not,  muBt  necessarily  remain  an  uncerCaJnty, 
unless  the  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  north  pole 
should  throw  any  light  on  the  subject- 
So  concludes  this  extraordinary  tale,  in  which 
the  author  seems  to  ug  tu  disclose  uncommon 
powers  of  poetic  imagination.  The  feeling  wiA 
whiuii  we  perused  the  unexpected  and  fearful,  yet, 
allowing  the  possibility  of  the  event,  very  natural 
conclusion  of  Frankenstein's  experinient,  shook  a 
little  even  our  firm  nerves ;  although  such,  and  so 
numerous  have  been  the  expedients  for  exciting 
terror  employed  by  the  romantic  writers  of  the  i^e, 
tliat  the  reader  may  adopt  Macheth's  words  with  a 
slight  alteration  : 

DireDBKB,  rimilMr  Id  aur  '  callous '  IhaugltU, 
Cannot  ODcx  BUrdo  ua." 

It  is  no  slight  merit  in  our  eyes,  that  the  tiJe, 
though  wild  in  incident,  is  written  in  plain  and 
forcible  English,  without  exhibiting  that  mixture 
of  hyperbolical  Germanisms  with  whiuli  tales  of 
wonder  are  usually  told,  as  if  it  were  neuessm-y  that 
the  language  shuuld  be  as  extravagant  as  the  fiction. 
The  ideas  of  the  author  are  always  clearly  as  well 
as  forcibly  expressed  ;  and  his  descriptions  of  land- 
scape have  in  them  the  choice  requisites  of  truth. 
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freahnesa,  precision,  and  bennty.  Tlie  self-ednca-- 
tiun  of  tiie  monster,  considering  llie  slender  oppor- 
tunities of  acquiring  knoivledge  that  he  possesged, 
we  hRve  already  noticed  as  improbable  and  over* 
strained.  That  he  should  have  not  only  learned  to 
speak,  bnt  to  read,  and,  for  anght  we  kiioir,  to  write 
— that  he  should  have  become  acqaainted  with 
Werler,  with  Plutarch's  Lives,  and  with  Paradise 
Lo«t,  by  listening  through  a  hole  in  a  wall,  seems 
as  unlikely  as  that  be  should  have  acqnired,  in  the 
same  way,  the  problems  of  Euclid,  or  the  art  of 
book-keeping  by  single  and  double  entry.  The 
author  has  however  two  apologies — the  first,   the  i 

necessity  that  his  monster  should  acquire  those 
endowments,  and  the  other,  that  his  neighbours 
were  engaged  in  teaching  the  language  of  the  ' 

country  to  a  young  foreigner.  His  progress  in 
self-knowledge,  and  the  acquisition  of  information, 
\>,  after  all,  mora  wonderful  than  that  of  Hai  Ehen 
Yokkdan,  or  AutoiaatJiea,  or  the  hero  of  the  little 
romance  called  The  Child  of  Nature,  one  of  which 
works  might  perhaps  suggest  the  train  of  ideas 
followed  by  the  aaxhut  oi  Frmtkemtein.  We  should 
also  be  disposed,  in  support  of  the  principles  with 
which  we  set  out,  to  question  whetliec  the  monster, 
how  tall,  agile,  and  strong  however,  could  hare 
perpetrated  so  much  mischief  undiscovered ;  or 
passed  through  so  many  countries  without  bein^ 
secured,  either  on  account  of  bis  crimes,  or  fur  the 
benefit  of  some  such  speculator  as  Mr  Polito,  who 
would  have   been    happy  to   have  added   to  his 

urn  Ro  curious  a  specimen  of  natural  history.  j 
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But  as  we  have  consented  to  admit  the  leading' 
incident  of  the  work,  perhaps  some  of  our  readers 
may  be  of  opinion,  that  to  stickle  upon  lesser  im- 
probabilities, is  to  incur  the  censure  bestowed  by 
the  Scottish  proverb  on  those  who  "  start  at  straws^ 
afier  swaHowing  windlings J' 

The  following  lines  which  occur  in  the  second 
volume,  mark,  we  think,  that  the  author  possesses 
the  same  facility  in  expressing  himself  in  verse  as 
in  prose. 

"  We  rest ;  a  dream  has  power  to  poison  sleep. 

We  rise ;  one  wand'ring  thought  pollutes  the  day. 
We  feel,  conceive,  or  reason ;  laugh,  or  weep, 

Embrace  fond  wo,  or  cast  our  cares  away  ; 
It  is  the  same  ;  for,  be  it  joy  or  sorrow. 

The  path  of  its  departure  still  is  free. 
Man's  yesterday  may  ne*er  be  like  his  morrow ; 

Novglt  may  endure  but  mutability !  ** 

Uponthe  whole,  the  work  impresses  us  with  a 
high  idd  of  the  author's  original  genius  and  happy 
power  of  expression.  We  shall  be  delighted  to 
hear  tlat  he  has  aspired  to  the  paulo  majara  ;  and,, 
in  the^nean  time  congratulate  our  readers  upon  a 
novel  which  excites  new  reflections  and  untried 
source  of  emotion.  If  Graves  definition  of  Para- 
dise,  D  lie  on  a  couch,  namely,  and  read  new  novels^ 
come  any  thing  near  truth,  no  small  praise  is  due 
to  liin,  who,  like  the  author  of  Frankensteiny 
has .  Iilarged  the  sphere  of  that  fascinating  enjoy* 
menf 
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No  s 
exciting  the  feelings  of 
in  that  description  of  11 
seems  more  directly 
supernatural.     It  is  i 
kind,  and  perhaps  is 

suhjei 

in  conversation,  that  tiie  person  who  profeasei  him- 
self most  incredulous  on  the  subject  of  marvjllows 
stories,  often  endshis  remarks  by  indulging  t.h(  com- 
pany with  some  well -attested  anecdote,  wbiol  it  is 
difficult  or  impossible  to  acci 
rator's  own  principles  of  absolute  scepticism.  The 
belief  itself,  though  easily  capable  of  being  pisbetl 
into  superstition  and  absurdity,  has  its  orig'in  notonly 


I,   and  n»  mode  of 
which  the  r.uthors 
desire  to  produce, 
ble  than  the  lovt  of  the 
all  classes  of  man- 
)  none  so  familiar  as  U  those 
degree  of  scepticism  m  the 
the  reader  may  have  often  observed 
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in  the  facts  upon  wliii;]i  our  Iioly  religion  U 
but  upon  llie  principles  of  our  nature,  wliidi  teach 
na  tbat  while  we  lire  probationers  in  this  sublunary- 
state,  we  are  neighbours  to,  and  encompassed  by 
tbe  shadowy  world,  of  which  our  mental  faculties 
are  too  obscure  to  comprehend  the  laws,  our  cor- 
poreal orgxus  too  coarse  and  gross  to  perceive  the 
inhabitants. 

All  professors  of  the  Christian  religion  believe 
tbat  there  was  a  time  when  the  Divine  Power 
showed  itself  more  visibly  on  earth  than  in  these 
our  latter  days ;  controlling  and  suspending,  fur 
its  own  purposes,  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Clinrch,  at  least, 
holds  it  as  an  article  of  faith,  that  miracles  descend 
to  the  present  tiine.  Without  entering  into  that 
controversy,  it  is  enough  that  a  firm  belief  in  the 
great  truths  of  our  religion  has  induced  wise  and. 
good  men,  even  in  Protestant  countries,  to  sub- 
scribe to  Dr  Johnson's  doubts  respecting  superna- 
tural appearances. 

"  Thai  thsdeidueMBDDomnre.uIdlmlac,  I  will  not  onder- 


Upon  such  principles  as  these  there  lingers  in 
the  breasts  even  of  pliilosophers,  a  reluctance  ta 
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decide  dogmatically  npon  a  point  w)iera  they 
not  and  cannot  possesi;  any,  save  neg^ative,  evidence- 
Yet  this  inclination  to  believe  in  tlie  marvellous 
gradually  becomes  weaker.  Men  cannot  but 
remark  tiiat  (since  llie  scriptural  miracles  have 
ceased)  the  belief  in  prodigies  and  Eupernatural 
events  lias  gradually  declined  in  proportion  to  the 
advancement  of  human  knowledge ;  and  that  since 
ihe  age  has  become  enlightened,  the  occurrence  of 
tolerably  well-attested  anecdotes  of  the  superna- 
tural character  are  so  few,  as  to  render  it  more 
probable  that  the  witnesses  have  laboured  under 
some  strange  and  temporary  delusion,  rather  than 
that  the  laws  of  nature  have  been  altered  or  sus- 
pended. At  this  period  of  human  knowledge,  the 
marvellous  is  so  much  identiiied  with  fabulous,  as 
1«  bo  considered  generally  89  belonging  to  the  same 

It  IS  not  so  in  early  history,  which  is  full  of 
fiupernatnral  incidents  ;  and  although  we  now  use 
the  word  romance  as  synonymous  with  fictitious 
composition,  yet  as  it  originally  only  meant  a  poem, 
or  prose  work  contained  in  the  Romaunce  lan- 
guage, there  is  little  doubt  that  the  doughty  chi- 
valry who  listened  to  the  songs  of  the  minstrel, 
"  held  each  strange  tale  devoutly  true,"  and  that 
the  feats  of  knightliood  which  he  recounted,  mingled 
with  tales  of  magic  and  supernatural  interference, 
were  esteemed  as  veracious  as  the  legends  of  tfaa 
monks,  to  which  they  bore  a  strong  reitemblnnce. 
This  period  of  society,  however,  must  have  long 
past    before  the    Romancer  began  to  select  and 
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arrange  with  care,  the  natiu'e  of  the  materlida  out  of 
which  he  constructed  liia  story.  It  was  not  when 
society,  however  diffei-ing  in  degree  and  station, 
was  levelled  and  confounded  by  one  dark  clond  of 
ignorance,  involving  the  noble  as  well  as  the  n 
that  it  need  be  scrupulously  considered  t 
class  of  persons  the  author  addressed  himself,  t 
with  what  species  of  decoration  he  ornamented  h 

men,"  and  all  were  equally  plenaed  with 
style  of  composition.  This,  however,  was  gra- 
dnally  altere'd.  As  the  knowledge  to  which  we 
have  before  alluded  made  more  general  progress, 
it  became  impossible  to  detain  the  attention  of  tlie 
better  instructed  class  by  the  simple  and  gross 
fables  to  which  the  present  generation  would  only 
listen  in  childhood,  though  they  had  been  held  in 
honour  by  their  fathers  during  youth,  manhood,  and 
old  age. 

It  was  also  discovered  that  the  supernatorHl  in 
fictitious  composition  requires  to  be  managed  witli 
considerable  delicacy,  as  criticism  begins  to  be 
more  on  the  alert.  The  interest  which  it  excites 
is  indeed  a  powerful  spring  ;  but  it  is  one  which  is 
pecpliarly  subject  to  be  exhausted  by  coarse  hand- 
ling and  repeated  pressure.  It  is  also  of  a  charac- 
ter which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  sustain,  and  of 
which  a  very  small  proportion  may  he  said  to  be 
better  than  the  whole.  The  marvellous,  more  than 
any  other  attribute  of  fictitious  nai'rative,  loses  its 
e^ct  hy  being  brought  much  into  view.  The 
imagination  of  the  reader  is  to  be  escited  if  possible, 
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wii.hout  lieing  gratified.  If  once,  like  Maclwtb, 
we  "  Slip  full  with  horrors,"  our  tnsta  for  the 
banquet  is  ended,  and  tlie  thrill  of  terror  with 
which  we  liear  or  rend  of  n  night-shriek,  becomes 
lost  in  thatsated  indifference  with  which  the  tyrant 
came  at  length  to  listen  to  the  most  deep  catastro- 
phes that  could  affect  his  house.  The  incidents  of 
a  supernatural  character  are  usually  those  of  a 
dark  and  undefinable  nature,  such  as  arise  in  the 
mind  of  the  Lady  in  tlie  Masque  of  Comus, — inci- 
dents to  which  uur  fears  attach  more  consequence, 
38  we  cannot  exactly  tell  what  it  is  we  behold,  or 
what  is  to  be  apprehended  from  it :— 


^ 


And  ury  toagues  tlijil  lyllabl^  mea'g  DameB 
On  sandi,  sod  shores,  and  desert  nilderaeeses." 

Burke  observes  upon  obscurity,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  any  thing  terrible,  and  notices,  "  how 
much  the  notions  of  ghosts  and  goblins,  of  whicli 
none  cR.n  form  clear  Ideas,  affect  minds  which  give 
credit  to  the  popular  tales  concerning  snch  aorta  of 
beings."  He  represents  also,  that  no  person  "  seems 
better  to  have  understood  the  secret  of  heightening, 
or  of  setting  terrible  things  in  their  strongest  light, 
by  the  force  of  a  judii:ious  obscurity,  than  Milton. 
His  description  of  Death,  in  the  second  book,  is 
admirably  studied ;  it  is  astonishing  with  what  a 
gloomy  pomp,  with  what  a  significant  and  expres- 
sive uncertainty  of  strokes  and  colouring,  he  has 
finished  the  portrait  of  the  King  of  Terrors. 
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In  this  description  all  is  dark,  i: 
fused,  terrible,  and  sublime  tu  the  last  degree." 

The  only  quotation  worthy  to  be  mentioned 
nlong  with  tlie  passage  we  Iiave  just  taken  down, 
is  the  well-known  apparition  introduced  with  cir- 
<:mn3tance3  of  terrific  obscurity  in  the  book  of 
Job:— 

"  Now  B  thing  ns  lecrKtl;  bmugbc  to  me,  and  mine  eini 
received  a  little  tbeceof.  In  timughts  fiom  the  vialona  of  tha 
nigbC,  when   deep  iteep  falleth  on  men,  fesr  csme  upon    uie. 


«od  ttill,  bi 


n  the  farm  then 


From  these  sublime  and  decisive  authorities,  it 
\i  evident  that  the  exhibition  of  supernEitural 
appearances  in  fictitious  narrative  ought  to  be  rare, 
brief,  indistinct,  and  such  as  may  become  a  being 
to  ns  so  incomprehensible,  and  so  different  from 
ourselves,  of  whom  we  cannot  justly  conjecture 
whence  be  comes,  or  for  what  purpose,  nnd  of 
whose  attributes  we  can  have  no  regular  or  dis' 
tinct  perception.  Hence  it  usually  liappena,  that 
the  first  touch  of  the  supernatur^  is  always  tlia 
most  effective,  and  is  rather  weakened  and  defaced, 
than  strengthened,  by  the  subsequent  recurrence 
of  similar  incidents.     Even  iu  Samlet,  the  second 
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entrance  of  the  gbost  is  not  nearly  so  impressive  as 
tlie  first ;  and  in  many  romRnces  to  whicli  we  could 
refi^r,  the  supemntural  being  forfeits  all  claim  both 
to  our  terror  and  veneration,  by  condescending  to 
appear  too  often  ;  to  mingle  too  mncli  in  the  events 
uf  the  story,  and  above  all,  to  become  loquacious, 
or,  as  it  is  familiarly  called,  chaity.  We  have, 
indeed,  great  doubts  whether  an  author  acts  wisely 
in  permitting  his  goblin  to  speak  at  all,  if  at  the 
same  time  be  renders  liim  subject  to  human  sight- 
Sbakspeare,  indeed,  has  contrived  to  put  such 
language  in  the  mouth  uf  the  buried  majesty  of 
Denmai'k  as  befits  a  supernatural  being,  and  is  by 
the  style  distinctly  difierent  from  that  of  the  living 
persons  in  the  drama.  In  another  passage  he  has 
hod  the  boldness  to  intimate,  by  two  espressions  of 
similw  force,  in  what  manner,  and  with  wliBt  tone 
snpernatnral  beings  would  find  utterance : 

"Anil  the  Eheeti'JiIcail 
Did  tqHjtak  and  tjihher  ia  ihe  Roman  ilruti." 

Eut  the  attempt  in  which  the  genius  sf  Shatispeaie 
lias  succeeded  would  probably  have  been  ridiculous 
in  any  meaner  hand;  and  hence  it  ia,  that  in  many 
ern  tales  of  terror,  our  feelings  of  fcai" 
luive,  long  before  the  conclusion,  given  way  under 
the   influence  of  that  familiarity  which  begets  eott- 

that  the  effect  of  the  supernatural  in  its 

9US  application  is  easily  exhausted,  has 

occasioned  the  efforts  of  modern  autiiors  to  cut: 

walks  and  avenues   tlu'ough   the  enchant4Mj 
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wood,  and  to  revive,  if  possible,  by  some  n 
otlier,  the  fading  impression  of  its  horrors. 

The  most  obvious  and  inartificial  mode  of  attain- 
ing this  end  h,  by  adding  to,  and  exaggerating  the 
supernatural  incidents  of  the  tale.  But  far  from, 
increasing  its  effect,  the  principles  which  we  have 
laid  down,  incline  us  to  consider  the  impression  as 
nsually  weakened  by  exagg'erated  and  laborious 
description.  Elegance  is  in  such  cases  thrown 
away,  and  the  accumulation  of  superlatives,  with 
which  the  narrative  is  encumbered,  renders  it 
ledions,  or  perhaps  ludicrous,  instead  of  beeoRiing 
impressive  or  grand. 

There  is  indeed  one  style  of  composition,  of 
which  the  supernatural  forms  an  appropriate  part, 
which  applies  itself  rather  to  the  fancy  than  to  the 
imagination,  and  aims  more  at  amusing;  than  at 
affecting  or  interesting  the  reader.  To  this  spe- 
cies of  composition  belong  the  Eastern  tales,  which 
contribute  so  mui:h  to  the  amusement  of  our  youth, 
and  which  are  recollected,  if  not  re-perused,  with  sii 
much  pleasure  in  our  more  advanced  life.  There 
are  but  few  readers,  of  any  imagination,  who  have 
not  at  one  time  or  other  in  tlieir  life  sympathized 
with  the  poet  Collins,  "  who,"  says  Dr  Johnson, 
"  was  eminently  delighted  with  those  flights  of 
imagination,  which  pasa  the  bounds  of  natare,  and 
to  which  the  mind  is  reconciled  only  by  a  passive 
acquiescence  in  popular  traditions.  He  loved  fairies, 
genii,  giants,  and  monsters;  he  delighted  to  rnre 
through  the  meadows  of  enchantment,  to  gaze  on 
the  magniUcence  of  golden  palaces,  to  repose  by 
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the  waterfalls  of  Elysian  gardens."  It  is  chieflj 
the  young-  and  the  indolent  who  love  to  be  soothed 
hf  works  of  this  character,  which  require  litde 
attention  in  the  perusal.  In  our  riper  a^e,  we 
remember  them  as  we  do  the  joys  of  our  iofoncf, 
rather  because  we  loved  them  once,  than  that  they 
still  continue  to  afford  us  amusement.  The  ex- 
travagance of  fiction  loses  its  charms  for  our  riper 
judgment ;  and  notwithstanding^  that  these  wild 
fictions  contain  much  that  is  beautiful  and  full  of 
fancy,  yet  still,  unconnected  aa  they  are  with  each 
other,  and  conveying  no  result  to  tiie  understand- 
ing-, we  pass  them  by  as  the  champJoness  BritomarL 
rode  along  the  rich  strand. 


And  all  tbc  grave]  mixt  with  gulden  arc  : 
Whereat  (be  wondered  mucfa,  but  would  DottUr 

But  tbem  dupisEd  oil,  for  nil  wu  in  her  powei." 

With  this  class  of  supernatural  composition  may 
he  ranked,  though  inferior  in  interest,  what  the 
French  call  Contes  des  Fees  ;  meaning,  by  that  title, 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  ordinary  popular  talea 
of  fitiry  folks  which  are  current  in  most  countries. 
The  CorUe  des  Fees  is  itself  a  very  different  com- 
position, and  the  fairies  engaged  are  of  a  separate 
clnss  from  those  whose  amusement  is  to  dance  round 
the  mushroom  in  the  luoonlight,  and  mislead  the 
belated  peasant.  The  French  Fee  more  nearly 
resembles  the  Peri  of  Eastern,  or  the  Fata  of  Ita- 
lian poetry.     bUe  is  a  superior  being,  having  the 
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nature  of  an  elementary  spirit,  and  possessing; 
magical  powers  enabling  her,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  to  work  either  good  or  ctII.  But  whatever 
merit  this  species  of  writing  may  hare  n,ttained  in 
some  dexterous  hands,  it  has,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  others,  become  one  of  the  most  abstu-d, 
flat,  and  insipid  possihle.  Out  of  the  whole  Ca- 
binet des  i%s,  when  we  get  beyond  our  old  acquain- 
tances of  the  nursery,  we  can  hai'dly  select  fire 
volumes,  from  nearly  fifty,  with  any  probability ,of 
receiving  pleasure  from  them. 

It  often  happens  that  when  any  particular  style 
becomes  somewhat  anliqnRted  and  obsolete,  some 
caricature,  or  satirical  iuiitation  of  it,  gives  rise  to 
a  new  species  of  composition.  Thus  the  English 
Opera  arose  irom  the  parody  upon  the  Italian  stage, 
designed  by  Gay,  in  the  Beggar's  Opera.  In  like 
manner,  when  the  public  had  been  inundated,  ad 
Ttanseam,  witli  Arabian  tales,  Persian  tales,  Turkish 
tales,  Mogul  tales,  and  legends  of  every  nation  east 
of  the  Bosphorus,  and  were  equally  annoyed  by  the 
increasing  publication  of  all  sorts  of  fairy  tales,— 
Count  Anthony  Hamilton,  like  a  second  Cervantes, 
came  forth  with  his  satirical  tales,  destined  to  over- 
turn the  empire  of  Dives,  of  Genii,  of  Peris,  et  hoc 

Something  too  licentious  for  a  more  refined  age, 
the  Tales  of  Count  Hamilton  subsist  as  a  beau^ful 
illustration,  showing  that  literary  subjects,  as  well 
as  the  fields  of  the  husbandman,  may,  when  they 
seem  most  worn  out  and  ejfefe,  be  renewed  and 
again  brought  into  successfiii  cultivation  by  a  new 
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lanageraeiit.  The  wit  of  Count  HamiL- 
ton,  like  manure  applieil  to  ao  exhitnstcd  fittld, 
rondered  tlie  Eastern  tale  more  plquiint,  if  not  mare 
edifyirig,  than  it  woa  before.  Muali  was  written  in 
imitation  of  Cuunt  Hamilton's  style ;  and  it  was 
fullowed  by  Voltaire  in  particular,  wbo  in  this  way 
rendered  the  gupernataral  romance  une  of  the  most 
npt  rehiulos  fur  circ Hinting  his  satire.  This,  there- 
fore, may  be  tenned  the  cumic  aide  of  tliu  super- 
naturali  in  which  the  authur  plainly  declares  hia 
purpose  to  turn  into  jest  the  miracles  which  he 
relates,  and  aspires  to  awaken  ludicrous  sensations 
without  affecting  the  fancy — far  le^  exciting  the 
passions  of  the  reader.  By  tikis  species  of  delinea- 
tion the  reader  will  perceive  tliat  the  supernatural 
style  of  writing  is  entirely  travestied  and  held  Dp 
to  laughter,  instead  of  being  made  tlie  subject  of 
respectful  attention,  or  heard  with  at  least  that  sort 
of  imperfect  excitement  with  which  we  listened  to 
a  marvellous  tale  of  fairy-land.  This  species  of 
satire — for  it  ia  often  converted  to  satirical  por^- 
poses — has  never  been  more  happily  executed  thaiL 
by  the  Frencli  authors,  although  Wieland,  and 
several  other  German  writers,  treading  in  the  steps 
of  Hamilton,  have  added  the  grace  of  poetry  to  the 
wit  and  to  the  wonders  with  which  they  have 
adorned  this  species  of  composition.  Oberon,  in 
particular,  has  been  identified  with  our  literature 
by  the  excellent  translation  of  Mr  Sotbeby,  and  U 
nearly  as  well  known  in  Kngland  as  in  Gtrmany. 
It  would,  huwevur,  carry  us  fi\T  too  wide  from  our 
present  purpose,  were  we  to  consider  tlie  comi- 
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heroic  poetry  whkli  belongps  txJ  this  clasg,  and  which 
incluiles  the  well-known  works  of  Pnlcl,  Berni — 
perhaps,  in  acertain  degree,  of  Ariogta  himself,  who. 
in  some  passages  at  leoat,  lifts  his  knightly  vizor  so 
for  ns  to  give  a  momentary  g-limpse  of  the  Bmilc 
which  mantles  upon  his  countenance. 

One  general  glance  at  the  geography  of  tliis  most 
pleasing  "  Londe  of  Faery,"  leads  ua  into  another 
province,  rough  as  it  may  seem  and  uncultivated, 
but  which,  perhaps,  on  that  very  account,  has  some 
scenes  abounding  in  interest.  There  are  a  species 
of  antiquarians  who,  while  others  laboured  to  re- 
unite and  higldy  ornament  the  ancient  traditions  of 
their  country,  liare  made  it  their  business,  anliquos 
accedere  fonles,  to  visit  the  ancient  springe  and 
sources  of  those  popular  legends  which,  clierisbad 
by  the  grey  and  superstitious  Elde,  had  been  long 
forgotten  in  the  higher  circles,  but  are  agiun  brought 
forward,  and  claim,  like  the  old  ballads  of  a  country, 
a  degree  of  interest  even  from  their  rugged  sim- 
plicity. The  Deutsche  Sagen  of  the  brothers 
Grimm,  is  an  admirable  work  of  this  kind  ;  assem- 
bling, without  any  affectatioo  either  of  ornamental 
diction  or  improved  incident,  the  various  traditions 
existing  in  different  parts  of  Germany  respecting 
popular  superstitions  and  the  events  ascribed  to 
supernatural  agency.  There  are  other  works  of 
the  same  kind,  in  the  same  language,  collected  with 
great  care  and  apparent  fidelity.  Sometimes  trite, 
sometimes  tiresome,  sometimes  childish,  the  legends 
which  these  authors  have  collected  with  such  inde- 
fatigable zeal  form  nevertheless  a  step  in  the  history 
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of  the  human  race;  and.  when  compared  willi  similar 
collections  in  other  countries,  seem  to  infer  traces 
of  a  common  descent  which  has  placed  one  general 
stock  of  superstition  within  reach  of  the  various 
tribes  of  mankind.  What  are  we  to  think  when  we 
find  the  Jutt  and  the  Fin  telling  their  children  the 
same  traditions  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  nur- 
series of  the  Spaniard  and  Italian  ;  or  when  we 
recognise  in  onr  own  instance  the  traditions  of 
Ireland  or  Scotland  as  corresponding  with  those  of 
Russia  ?  .  Are  we  to  suppose  that  their  similarity 
arises  from  the  limited  nature  of  human  invention, 
and  that  the  same  species  of  fiction  occurs  to  the 
imaginations  of  dillerent  authors  in  remote  coun- 
tries ns  the  same  species  of  plants  are  found  in 
different  regions  witliout  the  possihility  of  their 
having  been  propagated  by  transportation  from  the 
one  to  others  ?  Or  ought  we  rather,  to  refer  them  to 
a  common  source,  when  mankind  formed  but  the 
same  great  family,  and  suppose  that  as  philologists 
trace  through  various  dialects  the  broken  fragments 
of  one  general  language,  so  antt<]uarics  may  recog' 
nise  in  distant  countries  parts  of  what  was  once  a 
common  stock  of  tradition  P  We  will  not  panse  on 
this  enquiry,  nor  observe  more  tlian  generally  that, 
in  collecting  these  traditions,  the  industrious  editors 
have  been  throwing  light,  not  only  on  the  history 
of  their  own  country  in  particular,  but  on  that  of 
mankind  in  general.  There  is  generally  some  truth 
mingled  with  the  abundant  falsehood,  and  still  more 
abundant  exaggeration,  of  the  oral  legend  ;  and  it 
may  be  frequently  and  unexpectedly  found  to  con- 
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r  confute  tlie  meagre  staternetit  of  some 
incieiit  chronicle.  Often,  too,  tlie  legend  of  the 
eonunon  people,  by  nssigning  peculiar  features, 
localities,  and  specialities  to  the  in(:idents  which  it 
hnldj  in  memory,  gives  life  and  spirit  to  tiie  frigid 
and  dry  narrative  which  tells  tlie  fact  alone,  without 
the  particulars  which  render  it  memorable  or  inte- 
resting. 

It  is,  howevei-,  in  another  point  of  view,  that'we 
wish  to  consider  those  popular  traditions  in  their 
collected  state  :  namely,  ai)  a  peculiar  mode  of 
exhibiting  tlie  marvellous  and  supernatural  in  com- 
position. And  here  we  must  acknowledge,  tliat 
he  who  peruses  a  large  collection  of  stories  of 
fiends,  ghosts,  and  prodigies,  in  Jiopos  of  enciting  in 
his  mind  that  degree  of  shuddering  interest  ap- 
proaching to  fear,  which  is  the  most  valnable 
triumph  of  the  BUpernaturnl,  is  likely  to  be  disap- 
pointed. A  whole  collection  of  ghost  stories  in- 
clines DS  as  little  to  fear  as  a  jest  book  moves  us  to 
laughter.  Many  narratives,  turning  upon  the  same 
interest,  are  apt  to  exhaust  it ;  as  in  a  large  collec- 
tion of  pictures  an  ordinary  eye  is  so  dazzled  with 
the  variety  of  brilliant  or  glowing  coluurs  as  to 
become  less  able  to  distinguish  the  merit  of  those 
pieces  which  are  possessed  of  any. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  great  disadvantage, 
which  is  inseparable  from  the  species  of  publica- 
tion we  are  considering,  a  reader  of  imagination, 
K  who  has  the  power  to  emancipate  liimself  from  the 
^V^t^iains  of  reality,   and  to  produce  in  his  own  mind 
^B  ike  accompaniments  with  which  the  simple  or  rude 
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popniar  legend  ou^ht  to  be  attended,  will  often  find 
liiAt  it  possesses  poiota  of  interest,  of  imturG)  and 
of  effect,  n-hich,tlioLighineconci]able  to  sober  tnttb, 
carr^  with  tbem  something  that  th<!  mind  is  naC 
ayene  to  believe,  something  in  short  of  platisibility, 
-which,  let  poet  or  romanuer  do  their  very  best, 
they  Snd  it  impossible  lo  attain  to.  An  examine 
may,  in  a  case  of  tins  sort,  be  more  amusing  to  tlie 
reader  than  mere  disquisition,  and  we  select  one 
from  a  letter  received  many  years  since  from  am 
amiable  and  accomplished  nobleman  some  time  de- 
ceased, not  more  disliiignished  fur  liia  love  of 
science,  than  his  attachment  to  literature  in  all  itft 
brandies  : — 


ftomthe 
Sogtlond. 


in  ■  lifeless  i 
hut,)  in  whi 


iriwry,  1 7B9, 
driftioB  mow 


feeding  diy  ft  Captain  M^ 


ilhxt 


tdbf 


ains  ohii^h  li«  to  the  went  of  Dftlaacnrdnch. 
itum  in  the  (veiling,   nothing  wu  heud  of  thua. 

■d.      After  I  long  eeiTcb,   the  bi^disi  were  faund 
t«,    Ivinc  among  the  ruin>  of  a  bothi/  (>  temponrj 
m  Captain  M and  hia  party  h»d 


The  bothj  bad  been  d. 
uo  in  ■  very  ftitonithing  mBiuk^T.  It  tiafl  Deen  nuuc  paruv  ih 
■lane,  and  partly  of  itrang  vooden  upright!  driven  into  tha 
ground  ;  it  nas  not  merely  blown  down,  but  quite  torn  to 
pieces,  l-ar^  itonea,  vhlch  had  funned  part  of  the  whIIi,  were 
found  lying  at  the  dielance  of  one  or  t*o  hundred  yaT()>  from  tho 
aite  of  the  building,  ud  ifae  wooden  uprights  appeared  to  hftTe 
baen  rent  atander  by  force  that  had  twilled  them  crfF  n<  in  break- 
ing a  tough  Btick.  From  the  circumitances  in  which  the  bodies 
were  found,  it  appBBred  that  Ihe  men  were  letiring  lu  rot  at  tho 
time  ihe  ulomily  came  upon  iheni.  One  of  the  hodlo  imbwl, 
wai  fuund  at  a  distance  of  many  yards  irom  the  bothv  i  another 
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V  ^  file  mtn  WM  fouad  upon  ibe  place  nhcie  the  buthy  hud  itood, 
•rilh  ou  Btocking  oO;   u  if  be  heil  been   undieHipg;  CapUin 

m wu  lying  wuhnut  hii  clathes,  upon  the  nietchcd  bed 

nhich  the  bolhy  had  afforded,  bla  Saix  lo  the  gruuud,  aiul  bie 


promibud  Kcunty  ngiuDbt  the  utmdil 
Mood  in  a  narroK  reoeu,  at  the  TiHt 
itciuft  aod  lofty  decUtitlet  thelteri 


in  ths  front,  and  ban 
more  gr.duid  alop 
es  Htkialed.   led  t! 


1  panple 


colled 


ibyao 


re  it,  thuugh  with  ■ 
"eck  of  a  building 


sbootiiLg  vith  Captai 

they  weie  res^ng  at  ihit  botby,  a  ibepberd  lad  bad  come  to  I 

door  and  Enquired  for  Captain  M ,  and  tluu  the  capain  m 

out  with  the  ahephefd,  and  cbey  walked  away  together,  Ivavi 
the  rest  of  ibe  party  in  the  bothy,  Aflsralime,  Captain  M — 
returned  aluiw  i  be  aaid  aothing  of  what  bad  puaed  between  b 
ana  the  lad,  but  looked  very  grave  and  thoughtrul,  and  frcn)  tl 

1  riba«rved  to  be  a  myeterioua  aniicly  hanging  about 


Captac 


tred,   that 


a  tike  bothy,  some  of  hu  party  th 


a  lulitaiy  place,  and  al 


■ '"PO" 


before  the  fatal  night,  Captiia  I 
laey  in  going  forth  upon  hia  ei| 
■.y  of  the  weather, 


ioftbi 


cOLdd  r> 


had  ahown 

1  of  Ibe  dangen 


Captain  M. 'a  cha 
ired  ;  that  he  was  popularly  reported  ti 
a,  rapaciouai  and  erual;  that  be  bad  g 
iCTuiu  ftoin  the  Highlandik-an  uopopul 
lib  ;  and  that,  amongst  other  baae 


The  reader  will,  we  believe,,  be  of  our  opinion, 
that  the  feeling  of  superstitious  awe  annexed  to 
ttie  catastropliB  contained  in  this  interesting  nar- 
rative, could  not  have  been  improved  by  any  cir- 
cumstances of  additional  horror  which  a  poet  could- 
have  invented  ;  that  the  incidents  and  the  gloomy 
simplicity  of  the  narrative  are  much  more  striking 
than  they  coald  have  been  rendered  by  the  most 
glowing  description ;  and  that  the  old  Highland 
schoolmaster,  the  outline  of  whose  tale  is  go  judi- 
ciously preserved  by  the  narrator,  was  a  better 
medium  for  communicating  such  a  tale  than  would 
have  been  the  form  of  Ossian,  could  he  have  arisen 
&om  the  dead  on  purpose. 


J 


"  HiUe  habet  ornatua." 

The  Professor  Musaeiis,  and  others  of  what  we  may 
call  his  siihool,  conteiving',  perhaps,  that  the  simpli- 
city of  tlie  unadorned  populnr  legend  was  like  to 
obstruct  its  popularity,  and  feeling,  as  we  formerly 
observed,  that  though  individual  stories  are  sunte- 
times  exquisitely  impressive,  yet  collections  of  this 
bind  were  apt  to  be  rather  bold  and  heavy,  em- 
ployed their  talents  in  ornamenting  them  with 
incident,  in  ascribing  to  the  principal  agents  a 
peculiar  character,  and  reiidering  the  marvellouB 
more  interesting  by  the  individuality  of  those  in 
whose  history  it  occurs.  Two  volumes  were  tran- 
scribed from  tlie  Volksmarcken  of  Musaeus  by  the 
late  Dr  Beddoes,  and  publiebed  under  the  title  of 
Popular  Tales  of  ike  Germans,  which  may  afford 
the  English  reader  a  good  idea  of  the  style  of  that 
interesting  work.  It  may,  indeed,  be  likened  to 
the  Tales  of  Count  Anthony  Hamilton  already 
mentioned,  but  there  is  great  room  for  distinction. 
"  Xe  Betier,"  and  "  Flew  d'Epine,"  are  mere  paro- 
dies arising  out  of  the  fancy,  but  indebted  for  their 
interest  to  bis  wit.  Musaeus,  on  the  other  hand, 
takes  tlie  narration  of  the  common  legend,  dresses 
it  up  after  Lis  own  fashion,  and  describes,  according 
to  hia  own  pleasure,  the  personages  of  his  drama. 
Hamilton  is  a  cook  who  compounds  bis  whole 
banquet  out  of  materials  used  for  the  first  time 
Mu«aeus  brings  forward  ancient  tradi 
yesterday's  cold  meat  from  the  larder,  and,  bydinC 


he  I 
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of  skill  and  seasoning,  g^Tea  it  a  new  relish  fur  the 
meal  uf  to-day.     Of  course  the  merit  of  tlie  rifa-         \ 
cimento  will  fall  to  be  divided  in  this  case  betwixt         || 
tlie  effect  attuned  by  the  ground-work  of  the  story, 
and  that  which  is  added  by  the  art  of  the  nnrrator.         | 

I        In  the  tale,  for  example,  of  the  Child  of  Wonder, 
vhat  may  be  termed  tbe  raw  material  is  short,         I 
simple,  aiid  scarce  rising  beyond  the  wonders  of  a 
nursery  tale,  but  it  is  so  much  enlivened  by  the 
vivid  sketeh  of  the  selfiith  old  father  who  barters  || 

his  four  daughters  against  golden  eggs  and  sacks 
of  pearls,  as  to  give  an  interest  and  zest  to  the         || 
whole    st^ry.        The   Spectre   Bafher   is   another  | 

of  these  popular  tales,  which,  in  itself  singular  and 
fantastic,  becomes  lively  and  interesting  from  the  [ 

character  of  a  good-humoured,  well-meaning,  thitzk-  ' 

sculled  burgher  of  Bremen,  whose  wit  becomes 
sharpened  by  adversity,  till  he  learns  gradually  to 
improve  circumstances  ns  they  occur,  and  at  length 
recovers  his  lost  prosperity  by  dint  of  courage, 
joined  with  some  degree  of  acquired  sagacity. 

A  still  different  management  of  the  wonderful 
and  supernatural  has,  in   our   days,  revived  the 
romance  of  the  earlier  age  with  its  history  and  its 
antiquities.     The  Baroa  do  la  Motte  Fouque  luts         l| 
distinguished  himself  in  Germany  by  a  species  of        ii 
writing  which  requires  at  once  the  industry  of  tlie 
scholar,  and  the  talents  of  the  man  of  genius.   The         . 
eflurts  of  this  accomplished  author  aim  at  a  higher        'I 
mood  of  composition  than  the  more  popular  roman- 
cer.    He  endeavours  to  recall  tlio  history,  the  my- 
thology, the  manners  of  former  ages,  and  to  offer 
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to  the  pi-esent  time  a  graphic  description  of  those 
which  have  passed  away.  The  travels  of  Thioldolf, 
for  example,  initiate  the  reader  into  that  immense 
storehouse  of  Gothic  Euperatition  which  is  to  be 
foDnd  in  the  Edda  and  the  Sagas  of  northern 
nations ;  and  to  render  the  bold,  honest;  courageona 
character  of  his  gallantyoung  Scandinavian  the  more 
strijcing,  the  author  has  contrasted  it  forcibly  with 
the  chivalry  of  the  south,  over  which  he  asserts  its 
superiority.  In  some  of  his  works  the  baron  has, 
perhaps,  been  somewhat  profuse  of  his  historical 
and  antiquarian  lore  ;  he  wanders  where  the  reader 
has  not  skill  to  follow  him  ;  and  we  lose  interest  in 
tjie  piece  because  we  do  not  comprehend  the  scenes 
through  which  we  are  conducted.  This  is  the  case 
with  some  of  the  volumes  where  the  interest  turns 
on  the  ancient  German  history,  to  understand  which, 
n  much  deeper  acquaintance  with  the  antiquities  of 
that  dark  period  is  required  than  is  like  to  be  found 
in  most  readers.  It  would,  we  think,  be  a  good 
rule  in  this  style  of  composition,  were  the  author  to 
confine  his  historical  materials  to  such  as  are  either 
generally  understood  as  soon  as  mentioned,  or  at 
least  can  be  explained  with  brief  trouble  in  such  a 
degree  as  to  make  a  reader  compreliend  the  story. 
Of  such  happy  and  well-chosen  subjects,  the  Baron 
de  la  Motte  Fouque  has  also  shown  great  command 
on  other  occasions.  His  story  of  Sintram  and  his 
Followers  is  in  this  respect  admirable  ;  and  the  tale 
of  his  Naiad,  Nixie,  or  Water-Nt/mpk,  is  exquisite- 
ly beautiful.  The  distress  of  the  tale — and,  though 
relating  to  a  fantastic  being,  it  is  real  distress — ■ 

VOL.  XVIII.  T 
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ariaCB  tliUB.  An  elementary  spirit  renoances  lier 
right  of  freedom  from  Imman  paSBion  to  become 
the  spouse  of  a  gallant  young  knight,  who  requites 
her  with  jnfidelity  and  ingratitude.  The  story  is 
the  contrast  at  once,  and  the  pendant  to  the  Diabie 
Amoureus:  of  Cazotte,  hot  is  entirely  free  from  a 
tone  of polissonnerie  wtilch  shocks  good  taste  ia  its 
very  lively  prototype. 

The  range  of  the  romance,  as  it  has  been  written 
by  this  profnsely  inventire  author,  extends  through 
the  half-illumined  ages  of  ancient  history  into  the 
Cimmerian  frontiers  of  vague  tradition  ;  and,  when 
traced  with  a  pencil  of  so  much  truth  and  spirit  as 
that  of  Fonque,  affords  scenes  of  high  interest,  and 
forms,  it  cannot  he  doubted,  the  most  legitimate 
species  of  romantic  fiction,  approacjiing  in  some 
measure  to  the  epic  in  poetry,  and  capable  in  a  high 
degree  of  exhibiting  similar  beauties. 

We  have  tliua  sliglrtly  traced  the  various  modes 
in  whicli  the  wonderful  and  supernatural  may  be 
introduced  into  fictitious  narrative ;  yet  the  attach- 
ment of  the  Germans  to  tlie  mysterious  lias  invent^ 
ed  another  species  of  composition,  whicli,  perhaps, 
could  hardly  have  made  its  way  in  any  other  conn- 
try  or  language.  This  may  be  called  tlie  Fahtas- 
TJc  mode  of  writing, — in  which  the  most  wild  and 
unbounded  license  is  given  to  an  irregular  fancy, 
and  all  species  of  combination,  however  ludicroas, 
or  however  ahochtng,  are  attempted  and  execated 
without  scruple.  In  the  other  modes  of  treating 
the  supernatural,  even  that  mystic  region  is  snb- 
jectsd  to  some  laws,  however  slight ;  and  fancy,  ia 
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wandering;  through  it,  \a  reflated  by  some  proba- 
bilities in  the  wildest  flight.  Not  so  in  tlie  fantas- 
tic style  of  composition,  which  has  no  restraint  save 
that  wliiuh  it  may  tdtimately  find  in  the  exhauatfld 
imaginntiun  of  the  autlior.  This  style  bears  the 
same  proportion  to  the  nrore  regular  romance,  whe- 
ther ludicroDS  or  serious,  whic;h  Farce,  or  rather 
Pantomime,  maintains  to  Tragedy  and  Comedy. 
Sudden  transformations  are  introduced  of  the  most 
extraordinary  kind,  and  wrought  by  the  most  ina- 
dequate means  ;  no  attempt  is  made  to  soften  their 
absurdity,  or  to  reconcile  their  inconsistencies ;  the 
reader  must  be  contented  to  look  upon  the  gambols 
of  tlie  author  as  he  would  behold  the  flying  leaps 
and  incongruous  transmutations  of  Harlequin,  with- 
out seeking  to  discover  either  meaning  or  end  fur- 
ther than  the  surprise  of  the  moment. 

Our  English  severity  of  taste  will  not  easily 
adopt  this  wild  and  &ntastic  tone  into  our  own  lite- 
rature ;  nay,  perhaps  will  scarce  tolerate  it  in  trans- 
lations. The  only  composition  which  approaches 
to  it  is  the  powerful  romance  of  Frankenstein,  and 
there,  although  the  formation  of  a  thinking  and 
sentient  being  by  scientific  skill  is  an  incident  of 
the  fantastic  character,  still  the  interest  of  the  work 
does  not  turn  upon  the  marvellous  creation  of  Fran- 
kenstein's monster,  but  upon  the  feelings  and  sen- 
timents which  that  creatnre  is  supposed  to  express 
as  most  natural — if  we  may  use  the  phrase — to  his 
unnatural  condition  and  origin.  In  other  words, 
the  miracle  is  not  wrought  for  the  mere  wonder, 
but  is  designed  to  give  rise  to  a  train  of  acting  and 
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reafioring  in  itself  just  and  probnble,  although  llie 
postulatum  on  which  it  is  grounded  is  in  the  high- 
eat  degree  extravagant.  So  far  Frankenstein,  tliere- 
fore,  resembles  the  Travels  of  Gulliver,  which  sup- 
pose the  existence  of  the  most  extravagant  fictions, 
in  order  to  extract  from  them  philosophical  reitsan- 
ing  anij  moral  truth.  In  such  cases  the  admission 
of  the  marvelluus  expressly  resembles  a  sort  of 
entry-money  paid  at  the  door  of  a  lecture-room, — 
it  is  a  concession  which  must  be  made  to  the  author, 
and  for  which  the  reader  is  to  receive  value  in 
moral  instruction.  But  \.\\b  fantastic  of  which  we 
are  now  treating  encumbers  itself  with  no  such  con- 
ditions, and  claims  no  farther  object  than  to  surprise 
the  public  by  the  wonder  itself.  The  reader  is  led 
astray  by  a  freakish  goblin,  who  has  neither  end  nor 
purpose  in  the  gambols  which  he  exhibits,  and  the 
oddity  of  which  mast  constitute  their  own  reward. 
The  only  instance  we  know  of  this  species  of  wri- 
ting in  the  English  language,  is  the  ludicrous  sketch 
in  Mr  Geoffrey  Crayon's  tale  of  The  Bold  Dra- 
goon, in  which  the  furniture  dances  to  the  music  of 
a  ghostly  fiddler.  The  other  ghost-stories  of  this 
well-known  and  admired  author  come  within  thg 
legitimate  bounds  whicli  GlanvilJe,  and  other  grave 
and  eatablislied  authors,  ascribe  to  the  shadowy 
realms  of  spirits  ;  hut  we  suppose  Mr  Crayou  tt> 
have  exchanged  his  pencil  in  the  fullowing  scene, 
in  order  to  prove  that  the  Pandours,  as  well  as  the 
regular  forces  of  the  ghostly  wvrld,  were  alike 
under  his  command  : — 

"  By  tluj  ligUi  of  the  fire  he  law  a  p«]e,  wwison-faeed  fellow, 
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in  along  flannri  gown,  and  n  tall  while  night-cap  Fith  a  taiicl  to 
ii.  who  ait  by  the  Sre  iclth  a  beUafa  undpi  Via  arm  by  the  wa/ 
of  bagpipe,  from  wUcb  ho  forced  iha  a>lhinitii:il  musiq  ttat  had 
holbered  my  grandfslhEr.  Ah  he  played,  loo,  he  kept  IwiteUnE 
abnut  iritb  a  thousand  queer  conlortioDB,  nodding  his  head,  and 
bobbing  about  hia  tasielled  night'Cap* 

"  From  Ihc  oppiwite  side  nf  the  [oom,  a  loag-haclied,  bindy- 
le^gfd  chair,  covered  with  leather,  and  studded  nil  over  in  a  uoi- 

ihrutt  out  Erst  a  claw-fnat.  then  a  crooked  arm,  and  at  length 
making  a  1^,  alided  gracefully  up  to  aa  casv  chair  of  tarniehed 
brocade,   nllh  a  hole  in  i(>  bottom,  and  led  'it  gallantly  out  ia  m. 

"  The  muiiciin  now  playeil  fiercer  and  Sercer,  and  bobbed  hia 
head  and  hia  night-cap  about  hkc  mad.  By  degrees,  the  dancing 
mania  eeemed  tu  aetie  upon  all  the  other  pieces  of  furniture. 
The  antique  long-bodied  chairs  paired  off  in  couples  and  led  down 
a  country' dance ;  a  three-legged  gtool  danced  a  hornpipe,  thouglt 
hornbTy  puizled  by  its  supernumeraTy  leg;  while  the  amorous 
tong«  seiied  the  ihorel  round  tho  waist,  and  whirlad  it  about  tKa 
room  in  a  German  wailz.  In  ihorl,  nil  the  movables  got  in 
motion,  picDuettiog,  handa  acroas,  right  and  left,  like  so  many 
devils  :  all  except  a  great  clothes -press,  which  kept  curtseying 

This  slight  sketch,  from  the  hand  of  n  tnnster, 
is  all  that  we  possess  in  Englund  corresponding  to 
the  Fantastic  style  of  com  position  which  we  are 
now  treating  of.  Peter  Schlemil,  The  DeviVa 
Elixir,  and  other  German  works  of  the  same  cha- 
racter, Iiave  made  it  known  to  us  through  the 
medium  of  translation.  The  author  who  led  the 
way  in  this  department  of  literature  was  Ernest 
Theodore  William  Hoifmann ;  the  peculiarity  of 
whose  genius,  temper,  and  habits,  fitted  him  to  dis- 
tinguish   himself    where    imagination  was   to   be 

>  Washington  Irving's  Tata  of  a  Traveller,  vol-  i. 
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■trained  to  the  pitch  of  oddity  and  bixarrerie.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  rare  talent- — a  poet, 
an  artist,  and  a  mnsieian,  bat  nnbappily  of  a,  hypo- 
chondriac and  wliimsical  disposittODt  which  carried 
him  lo  extremes  in  all  liis  undertaking ;  so  faia 
moaic  became  capricious, — bis  diawing;s  carica- 
ture^— and  hifl  tales,  m  he  himself  termed  lb«D, 
fiutattic  extravagances.  Bred  originally  to  the 
law,  he  at  different  times  enjoyed,  under  the  Prus- 
sian and  other  goT-emments,  the  small  appoint- 
ments of  a  sabordinate  magistrate ;  at  other  times 
he  was  left  entirely  to  his  own  exertions,  and  sup- 
ported himself  as  a  musical  composer  for  the  stag?, 
as  an  author,  or  as  a  draughtsman.  The  shifts,  the 
uncertainty,  the  precarious  nature  of  this  kind  of 
existence,  had  its  effect,  doubtless,  upon  a  mind 
wbicli  nature  had  rendered  peculiarly  susceptible 
of  elation  and  depression  ;  and  a  temper,  in  itself 
variable,  was  rendered  more  so  by  irequent  change 
of  place  and  of  occupation,  as  well  as  by  the  uncer- 
tainty of  his  affairs.  He  cherished  bis  fantastic 
genius  also  with  wine  in  considerable  ^uantityr  and 
indulged  liberally  in  the  use  of  tobacco.  Even  his 
outward  appearance  bespoke  the  state  of  his  nerr- 
ODs  system  :  a.  very  little  man  with  a  quantity  of 
dark-brown  hair,  and  eyes  looking  tbroogh  his  elf- 
locks,  that 

"  E'en  lite  ptj  gt«-ba«k'a  nared  -il<l," 

indicated  that  touch  of  mental  derangement,  of 
which  he  seems  to  have  been  himself  consciotu, 
when  entering^  the  following  fearful  memorandum 
in  his  diary : — 


"  Wtj,  in  (iBepidg  mid  In  waking,  do  I,  io  iny  (houghta, 
dwBll  upon  llie  inbJFCt  of  insanity?  The  out-pouring  of  the 
wild  ideu  that  uise  in  my  miad  may  perhaps  oper&tB  like  tha 
breathing  of  a  rein." 

Circumstances  aroae  also  in  the  course  of  HofT- 
mann's  unsettled  and  wandering;  life,  which  seemed 
to  bis  own  apprehension  to  mark  him  as  one  who 
"  was  not  in  the  roll  of  common  men."  These  cir- 
cumstances hail  not  so  much  of  the  extraordinary 
as  Iiis  fancy  attributed  to  them.  For  example;  he 
was  present  at  deep  piny  in  a  watering-place,  in 
company  with  a  friend,  who  was  desirous  to  venture 
for  some  of  the  gold  which  lay  upon  the  table. 
Betwixt  hope  of  gain  and  fear  of  loss,  distmsl»ng 
at  the  same  time  bis  own  luck,  he  at  length  thrust 
into  Hoffmann's  hand  six  gold  pieces,  and  requested 
him  to  stake  for  him.  Fortuiie  was  propitiona  to 
the  young  visionary,  though  he  was  totally  inex- 
perienced in  the  game,  and  he  gained  for  his  friend 
about  thirty  Fredericks  d'or.  The  next  evening 
Hoffmann  resolved  to  try  fortime  on  hia  own 
account.  This  purpose,  he  remarks,  was  not  a  pre- 
viOQS  determination,  but  one  which  was  suddenly 
suggested  by  a  request  of  his  friend  to  undertake 
the  charge  of  staking  a  second  time  on  bis  befaolf. 
He  advanced  to  the  table  on  his  own  account,  and 
deposited  on  one  of  the  cards  the  only  two  Fre- 
dericks d'or  of  which  he  was  possessed.  If  tloff- 
tnann's  luck  had  been  remarkable  on  the  former 
occasion,  it  now  seemed  as  if  some  sapernatnral 
power  stood  in  alliance  with  him.  Every  attempt 
wtkicli  he  made  succeeded— every  card  turned  up 
propitiously. — 


J 


bat  if  fou  dn  sa  anderaUuid  the  gmnf,  reckon  upon  it  ■ecurelr 
lh«t  th«  dsvll  will  bs  u  eure  <if  vdu  as  o!  sil  thn  nit  of  lliiiiu.'- 
Without  nailing  an  sntntr,  he  turned  away.     The  motningnu 

begps  of  gold  on  the  table.      Imgglne  (he  feelinga  uf  a  Isd  in  a 

pocket-mone}',  who  finds  him^lf,  u  if  by  a  tbunder-daii,  placed 
in  posaesiion  of  a  sum  enoogh  to  be  esteemed  ebaalute  iHaltb, 


'orda  of  t 


e  old  ol 


I  ;a  their  fullest  and  moat  tetiihle  acceptation.  It  leeiDed 
to  me  B>  if  the  gold,  nhich  glilteied  upon  tbe  table,  nag  the 
earnest  of  a   bargain  by   Btich  the  Prince  of  Datkneai  had 

eternil  destruction.      It  eeemed  as  if  some  poisonous  reptile  nai 
Bucking  m;  heart's  blood,  and  1  felt  mpelf  fall  into  an  abfsi  of 

Tlien  the  ruddy  dawn  began  to  gleam  through 
the  window,  wood  and  plnin  were  illuminated  by 
its  beams,  and  the  Tisionary  begun  to  experience 
the  blessed  feeling  of  returning  strength,  to  combat 
with  temptations,  and  to  protect  himself  against  the 
infernal  propensity,  wliicli  must  have  been  attended 
with  total  destruction.  Under  the  influenoe  of  such 
feelings,  Hofiiiiann  formed  a  vow  never  again  to 
touch  a  card,  which  lie  kept  till  the  end  of  his  life. 
"  The  lesson  of  the  officer,"  says  Hofi'mann,  "  was 
md  its  effect  excellent."     But  the  peculiar 
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disposifion  of  HofFmann  miide  it  work  upon  his 
mind  more  like  an  empiric's  remedy  tlian  tliat  of  a 
regular  physician.  He  renounced  play  less  from 
the  convii:tioii  of  llie  wretched  moral  consequences 
of  such  a  iiabit,  llian  because  he  was  actually  afraid 
of  the  Evil  Spirit  in  person. 

In  another  part  of  his  life  Hoffmann  had  occa- 
sion to  show,  that  his  singularly  wild  and  inflated 
fancy  was  not  accessible  to  that  degree  of  timidity 
connected  with  insanity,  and  to  which  poets,  as 
being  of  "  imagination  all  compact,"  are  sometimes 
supposed  to  be  peculiarly  accessible.  Tlie  author 
was  in  Dresden  during  the  eventful  period  when 
the  city  was  nearly  taken  by  the  allies,  but  pre- 
served by  the  sudden  return  of  Buonaparte  and  hia 
guards  from  the  froutiers  of  Silesia.  He  then  saw 
the  work  of  war  closely  carried  on,  venturing  within 
fifty  paces  of  the  French  sharp-shooters  while  aktr- 
raishing  with  those  of  the  allies  in  front  of  Dresden. 
He  had  experience  of  a  bombardment :  one  of  the 
shells  exploding  before  the  house  in  which  Hoff- 
mann and  Keller,  the  comedian,  with  bumpers  in 
their  hands  to  keep  up  their  spirits,  watched  the 
progress  of  the  attack  from  an  upper  window.  The 
explosion  killed  three  persons;  Keller  let  his  glass 
fall, — Hoffmann  had  more  philosophy;  he  tossed 
off  his  bumper  and  moralized :  "  What  is  life !" 
said  he,  "  and  how  fritil  the  human  frame  that  can- 
not withstand  a  splinter  of  heated  iron !"  He  saw 
the  field  of  battle  when  they  were  crumming  with 
naked  corpses  the  immense  fosses  which  form  the 
soldier's  grave ;  the  field  covered  with  the  dead 
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and  the  wounded, — witli  horses  and  men;  powder- 
waggans  which  had  exploded,  broken  weapans, 
schakoB,  sabres,  cartridge-boxes,  and  all  tha  relics 
of  a  desperate  fight.  He  saw,  too.  Napoleon  ia 
the  midat  of  his  trinmpb,  and  heard  him  ejaculate 
to  an  adjutant,  with  the  look  and  tlie  deep  voice  oS 
the  lion,  the  single  word  ■'  Voyons."  It  is  tnach 
to  be  regretted  that  Hoffmann  preserved  but  few 
memoranda  of  the  eventful  weeks  whiuh  he  spent 
at  Dresden  daring  this  period,  and  of  which  Itig 
tarn  for  remark  and  powerful  description  would 
have  enabled  him  to  give  so  accurate  a  picturvi 
In  general,  it  may  be  remarked  of  descriptions 
concerning  warlike  affairs,  that  they  resemble  plana 
rather  than  paintings ;  and  that,  however  cali^olated 
to  instruct  the  tactician,  tltey  ore  little  qualified  ts 
interest  the  genecal  reader.  A  soldier,  particularly, 
if  interrogated  upon  the  actions  which  be  had  seen^ 
is  much  more  disposed  to  tell  them  in  the  dry  and 
abstracted  style  of  a  gasette,  titan  to  adorn  them 
with  the  remarkable  and  picturesque  circumstances 
which  attract  the  general  ear.  This  arises  from 
the  natural  feeling,  that,  in  speaking  of  what  they 
have  witnessed  in  any  other  than  a  dry  and  affected 
professional  tone,  they  may  be  suspected  of  a  de- 
sire to  exaggerate  their  own  dangers, — a  saspidoa 
which,  of  all  others,  a  brave  man  ia  most  afraid  of 
incurring,  and  which,  besides,  the  present  spirit  of 
the  military  profession  holds  as  amounting  to  bad 
taste.  It  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  unfortunate,  that 
when  a  person  unconnected  with  the  trade  of  war, 
yet  well  qualified  to  describe  ita  terrible  peculiari- 
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ties,  chances  to  witness  events  so  remarkable 
tliose  to  which  Dresden  was  exposed  in  th( 
rable  1813,  he  should  not  have  made  a  register  of 
what  could  not  have  failed  to  be  deeply  interesting. 
The  battle  of  Leipsic,  which  ensued  shortly  after, 
aa  given  to  the  public  by  an  eyewitness — M,  Sho- 
berl,  if  we  recollect  the  name  aright — is  an  example 
of  what  we  might  have  expected  from  a  person  of 
Hoffmann's  t^ents,  giving  an  account  of  his  per- 
sonal experience  respecting  the  dreadful  events 
which  he  witnessed.  We  could  willingly  have 
spared  some  of  hig  grotesque  works  of  diablerie, 
if  we  hud  been  furnished,  in  their  place,  with  the 
genuine  description  of  the  attack  upon,  and  the 
retreat  from  Dresden,  by  the  allied  army,  in  the 
month  of  August,  1813.  It  was  the  last  decisive 
advantage  which  was  obtained  by  Napoleon,  and 
being  rapidly  succeeded  by  the  defeat  of  Van- 
danime,  and  the  loss  of  Lis  whole  corps  d'armee, 
was  the  point  from  which  his  visible  declension 
might  be  correctly  dated.  Hoffmann  was  also  a 
high-spirited  patriot, — a  true,  honest,  thorough- 
bred German,  who  had  set  his  heart  upon  the 
liberation  of  his  country,  and  would  have  narrated 
with  genuine  feeling  the  advantages  which  she 
obtained  over  her  oppressor.  It  was  not,  however, 
his  fortune  to  attempt  any  work,  however  slight,  of 
sn  historical  eharacter,and  the  retreat  of  the  French 
army  soon  left  him  to  his  usual  habits  of  literary 
industry  and  convivial  enjoyment. 

It  may,  however,  bo  supposed,  that  an  imagina- 
tion which  was  always  upon  the  stretch  received  a 
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new  impulse  from  t)ie  scenes  of  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger ihrongli  which  our  author  liad  so  lately  passed. 
Another  calamity  of  a  domestic  nature  must  also 
Imvc  tended  to  tiie  increase  of  Hoffmann's  morbid 
seusibility.  During  a  journey  in  a  public  carriag'e, 
it  chanced  to  be  overturned,  and  tlie  author's  wife 
sustained  H  formidable  injury  on  the  bead,  by  which 
she  wns  a  sufferer  fur  a  length  of  time. 

All  these  circumstances,  joined  to  the  natural 
nervousness  of  his  own  temper,  tended  to  throw 
Hoffmann  into  a  state  of  mind  very  favourable,  per- 
haps, to  the  attainment  of  success  in  his  own  pecu- 
liar mode  of  composition,  but  far  from  being  such 
as  could  consist  with  that  right  and  well-balanced 
state  of  human  existence,  in  which  philosophers 
have  been  disposed  to  rest  the  attainment  of  tlie 
highest  possible  degree  of  human  happiness.  Nerves 
which  are  accessible  to  that  morbid  degree  of 
acuteness,  by  which  the  mind  is  incited,  not  only 
without  the  consent  of  our  reason,  hut  even  con- 
trary to  its  dictates,  fall  under  the  condition  depre- 
cated in  tlie  beautiful  Ode  to  Indifference  : 


Which,  lilic  the  I 


Turdi 


uchofjoyor. 


The  pain  which  in  oi 
degree  of  bodily  sei 
consequence  of  our  i 
is  it  easy  to  determii 
much  acutencss  or  v 
severely  exacted. 


ig  inflicted  by  an  undue 
less,  is  in  the  other  the 
inited  imagination;  nor 
hich  the  penalty  of  too 
ividness  of  perception  is  most 
The  nerves  of  Hoffmann   ia 
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[larticalar,  were  strung  tu  the  most  painful  pitch 
wliich  can  be  supposed.  A  severe  nervous  fever, 
about  the  year  1807,  had  greatly  increased  the 
fatal  sensibility  under  which  he  laboured,  which 
acting  primarily  on  the  body,  speedily  affected  tlie 
mind.  He  had  himself  noted  a.  sort  of  graduated 
scale  concerning  the  state  of  his  imagination,  which, 
like  that  of  a  thermometer,  indicated  the  exaltation 
of  Ilia  feelings  up  to  astate  not  far  distant,  probably, 
from  that  of  actual  mental  derangement.  It  is  not, 
perhaps,  easy  to  find  expressions  corresponding  in. 
English  to  the  peculiar  words  under  which  Hoff- 
mann classified  his  perceptions:  but  we  may  observe 
that  he  records,  as  the  humom:  of  one  day,  a  deep 
disposition  towards  the  romantic  and  religious ;  of 
a  second,  the  perception  of  the  exalted  or  excited 
humorous;  of  a  third,  that  of  the  satirical  humorotis; 
of  a  fourth,  that  of  the  excited  or  extravagant  musi- 
cal sense ;  of  a  fifth,  a  romantic  mood  turned  towards 
the  unpleasing  and  the  horrible ;  on  a  sixth,  bitter 
satirical  propensities  excited  to  the  most  romantic, 
capricious,  and  exotic  degree ;  of  a  seventh,  a  state 
of  quietism  of  mind  open  to  receive  the  must  beau- 
tiful, chaste,  pleasing,  and  imaginative  impressions 
of  a  poetical  charaeter;  of  an  eighth,  a  mood  eqadlly 
excited,  but  accessible  only  to  ideas  the  most 
unpleasing,  the  most  horrible,  the  most  unre- 
strained at  once  and  most  tormenting.  At  other 
times,  the  feelings  which  are  registered  by  this 
unfortunate  man  of  genius,  are  of  a  tendency 
exactly  the  opposite  to  tliose  which  he  marks  as 
characteristic  of  his  state  of  nervous  excitement. 
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They  indicate  a  depi 
calluufinMS  to  tbose 
at  other  times  most  aliv< 
melancholy  anii    helplesc 
attends  the  condition  of  o 
«n)oyinents  in  which  he 


of  spirits,  a  mental 

to  which  the  mind  is 

accompaoied  with  that 

feeling  which    always 

>  who  recollects  former 

no  longer  capable  of 


taking  pleasure.  This  species  of  moral  palsy  is, 
we  beliere,  a  disease  which  more  or  Jess  affecte 
every  one,  from  the  poor  mecliantc  who  finds  that 
his  hand,  as  he  expresses  it,  i^  out,  that  he  cannot 
discharge  his  usual  task  with  his  usual  alacrity,  to 
the  poet  whose  muse  deserts  him  when  perhaps  he 
most  deaires  her  assistance.  In  such  cases  wise 
men  have  recourse  to  exercise  or  change  uf  study-; 
the  ignorant  and  infatuated  seek  grosser  means  of 
diverting  the  paroxysm.  But  that  which  is  to  the 
person  whose  mind  is  in  a  healthy  state,  but  a 
,  transitory  though  disagreeable  feeling,  becomes  an 
actual  disease  in  such  minds  as  that  of  Hufimanii, 
which  are  doomed  to  eicperience,  in  too  vivid  per- 
ceptions in  alternate  excess,  but  far  most  often  and 
longest  in  that  which  is  painful — the  influence  of 
an  over  excited  fancy.  It  is  minds  so  conformed  to 
which  Burton  applies  his  abstract  of  Melancholy, 
giving  alternately  the  joys  and  the  pains  which 
arise  from  the  influence  of  the  imagination.  The 
yerses  are  so  much  to  the  present  purpose,  that  we 
cannot  better  describe  this  changeful  and  hypo- 
chondriac system  of  mind  than  by  inserting  them; 


«ng  (hi 
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In  the  transcendental  state  of  excitation  described 
in  these  verses,  the  pninfal  and  gloomy  mood  of 
the  mind  is,  generally  speaking,  of  much  more  com- 
mon occurrence  than  that  wliich  is  genial,  pleasing-, 
or  delightful.  Every  one  who  chooses  attentively 
to  consider  the  workings  of  his  own  bosom,  may 
easily  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  which 
indeed  appears  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  the 
imperfect  state  of  humanity,  which  usually  presents 
to  us,  in  regard  to  anticipation  of  the  future, 


resents 
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much  more  that  is  unpleasing-  than  i^  desirable  ;  in 
other  words,  where  fear  has  a  fur  ksa  limited  reign 
than  the  opposite  feeling  of  hope.  It  was  Hoff- 
mann's misfortune  to  bs  peculiarly  sensible  of  the 
former  passion,  and  almost  instantly  to  combine 
with  any  pleasing  sensation,  as  it  arose,  the  idea  of 
mischievous  or  dangerous  consequences.  His  bio- 
grapher has  given  a  singular  example  of  this  unhap- 
py disposition,  not  only  to  apprehend  the  worst 
when  there  was  real  ground  for  expecting  evil,  bnt 
also  to  mingle  such  apprehension  capriciously  and 
unseasonably,  with  incidents  which  were  in  them- 
selves harmless  and  agreeable.  "  The  devil,"  be 
was  wont  to  say,  "  will  put  his  hoof  into  every 
thing,  bow  good  soever  in  the  outset."  A  trifling 
but  wtiimsical  instance  will  best  ascertain  the  nature 
of  this  unhappy  propensity  to  expect  the  worst- 
Hdffniann,  a  close  observer  of  nature,  chanced  one 
day  to  see  a  little  girl  apply  to  a  market' woman's 
Stall  to  purcliase  some  fruit  which  had  caught  her 
eye.  and  excited  her  desire.  The  wary  trader 
wished  first  to  know  what  she  was  able  to  expend 
on  the  purchase ;  and  when  the  poor  gill,  a  beau- 
tiful creature,  produced  with  exultation  and  pride 
a  very  small  piece  of  money,  the  market-woman 
gave  her  to  understand  that  there  was  nothing  upon 
ber  stall  which  fell  within  the  compass  of  her  cos- 
tomer's  purse-  The  poor  little  maiden,  mortified 
and  affronted,  as  well  as  disappointed,  was  retiring 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  when  Hoffmann  called  her 
back,  and  arranging  '  latters  with  the  dealer,  filled 
the  child's  lap  with  i\     most  beautiful  fruit.     Yet 
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he  had  hardly  time  to  enjoy  the  idea  that  he  had 
altered  the  whole  expresaion  of  the  juvenile  coun- 
,  tenance  from  mortification  to  extreme  delight  and 
happiness,  than  be  bei:ame  tortured  with  the  idea 
that  he  miglit  he  the  eause  of  the  child's  death, 
ainue  the  froit  he  had  bestowed  upon  it  might  oc- 
casion a  surfeit  or  some  other  fatal  diseaEe.  This 
presentiment  haunted  him  until  he  reached  the 
house  of  a  friend,  and  it  was  akin  to  many-  which 
persecuted  him  during  life,  never  leaving  him  to 
enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  a  kind  or  benevolent  action, 
and  poistiuingwith  the  vague  prospect  of  imaginary 
evil  whatever  was  in  its  immediate  tendency  pro- 
ductive of  present  pleasure  or  promising  future 

We  cannot  here  avoid  contrasting  the  character 
of  HofFmann  with  that  of  the  highly  imaginative 
poet  Wordsworth,  many  of  whose  smaller  poems 
turn  upon  a  sensibiUty  affected  by  snch  small  inci- 
dents as  that  above  mentioned,  with  this  remarkable 
difference — that  the  virtuous,  and  manly,  and  well- 
regulated  disposition  of  the  author  leads  him  to 
derive  pleasing,  lender,  and  consoling  reflections 
from  those  circumstances  which  induced  Hoffmann 
to  anticipate  consequences  of  a  different  character. 
Such  petty  incidents  are  passed  noteless  over  hy 
men  of  ordinary  minds.  Observers  of  poetical 
imagination,  like  Wordsworth  and  Hoffmann,  are 
the  chemists  who  can  distil  them  into  cordials  or 
poisons. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  imagination  of 
Hoffmann  was  eitlier  wicked  or  corrupt,  but  only 
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-regulated,  niiil  had  nn  undue  tendency 
e  and  the  dixlre^aing.  Thus  he  was 
lediilly  in  his  hours  u(  solitude  and 
study,  by  the  apprehension  of  mysterious  danger 
to  whicli  he  conceited  himself  exposed  j  and  the 
whole  tribe  of  demi-gergons,  appai-itions,  and  fan- 
ciful spectres  and  goblins  of  all  kinds  with  which 
he  has  filled  his  pages,  although  in  fact  the  children 
of  his  oivn  imag'i nation,  were  no  less  discomposing 
to  him  than  if  they  had  had  a  real  existence  and 
actual  influence  upon  him.  The  visions  which  hia 
fancy  excited  are  stated  often  to  be  so  lively,  that 
he  was  unable  to  endure  them  ;  and  in  the  night, 
which  WAS  often  iiis  time  of  study,  he  was  accus- 
tomed frequently  to  call  bis  wife  up  from  bed,  that 
she  miglit  sit  by  bim  while  he  was  writing,  and 
protect  him  by  her  presence  from  the  phantoms 
GOnjared  up  by  his  own  excited  imagination. 

Thus  was  the  inventor,  or  at  least  first  distin- 
guished artist  who  exhibited  the  fantastic  or  super- 
natnral  grotesque  in  his  compositions,  so  nearly  on 
the  verge  of  actual  insanity,  as  to  be  afraid  of  the 
beings  his  own  fancy  created.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
to  a  mind  so  vividiy  accessible  to  the  influence  of 
the  imagination,  so  little  under  the  dominion  of 
sober  reason,  such  a  numerous  train  of  ideas  should 
occur  in  which  fancy  had  a  large  share  and  reason 
none  at  all.  In  fact,  the  grotesque  in  bis  compo- 
sitions partly  resembles  the  arabesque  in  painting, 
in  which  is  introduced  the  most  strange  and  com- 
plicated monsters,  rcsemliling  centaurs,  grifBns, 
sphinxes,  chimeras,  rocs,  and  all  other  creatures  of 
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imnglnation,  dazzling  the  beliuldcr  as  it 
were  by  the  unbounded  fertility  of  the  author'^i 
imagination,  nnd  sating  it  by  the  rich  contrast  of 
»ll  the  varieties  of  shape  and  colouring,  while  there 
is  in  reality  nothing  to  satisfy  the  understandinj^ 
or  inform  the  judgment.  Hoffmann  spent  liis  life, 
whivh  could  not  be  a  liappy  one,  in  weaving  webs 
of  this  wild  nnd  imaginative  character,  for  which 
after  all  he  obtained  much  less  credit  with  the  pub- 
lic, than  big  talents  must  have  gained  if  exercised 
under  the  restraint  of  a  better  taste  or  a  more  solid 
judgment.  There  is  much  reason  to  think  that  his 
life  was  shortened  not  only  by  his  mental  malady, 
of  which  it  is  the  appropriate  quality  to  impede 
digestion  and  destroy  the  liealtbt'iil  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  the  stomach,  but  also  by  the  indulgences 
to  which  he  had  recourse  in  order  to  secure  himself 
against  the  melancholy,  which  operated  so  deeply 
upon  the  constitution  of  liis  mind.  This  was  the 
more  to  be  regrett«d,as,notwithstanding  the  dreams 
of  an  overheated  imagination,  by  which  his  taste 
appears  to  have  been  so  strangely  misled,  Hoffmann 
seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  excellent  disposition, 
a  close  observer  of  nature,  and  one  who,  if  this 
sickly  and  disturbed  train  of  tliouglit  had  not  led 
him  to  confound  the  supernatural  with  the  absurd, 
would  have  distingnished  himself  as  a  painter  of 
hunmn  nature,  of  which  in  its  realities  he  was  an 
observer  and  an  admirer. 

Hoffmann  was  particularly  skilful  in  depicting 
characters  arising  in  his  own  country  of  GermaiLy. 
Noris  there  any  of  hernumerous  authors  who  have 
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better  and  more  faitlifuLly  designed  the  upright 
honesty  and  firm  integrity  trhicli  is  to  be  met  with 
in  all  classes  which  come  from  the  ancient  TeutO' 
ric  stock.  There  ia  one  character  in  particular  in 
the  tale  called  " Ber Majorat" — theEntail — which 
IB  perhaps  peculiar  to  Germany,  and  which  makes 
S  magnificent  contrast  to  the  same  class  of  persona 
as  described  in  romances,  and  as  existing  perhaps 
in  real    life  in   other   countries.       The  justiciary 

S bears  about  the  same  office  in  the  fnmily  of 

the  Baron  Roderick  von  R ,  a  nobleman  poi- 

eessed  of  vast  estates  in  Com'lnnd,  which  the  g^ene- 
rally-known  Bailie  Macwheeble  occupied  on  the 
land  of  the  Baron  of  Bradwardiiie.  Tlie  justiciary, 
for  example,  was  the  representative  of  the  seigneur 
in  his  feudal  courts  of  justice  ;  he  superintended 
lis  revenues,  regulated  and  controlled  liis  house- 
hold, and  from  his  long  acquaintance  with  the  affairs 
of  the  family,  was  entitled  to  interfere  both  with 
advice  and  assistance  in  any  case  of  peculiar  ne- 
cessity. In  such  a  character,  the  Scottish  author 
has  permitted  himself  to  introduce  a.  strain  of  the 
roguery  supposed  to  be  incidental  to  the  inferior 
classes  of  the  law, — maybe  no  unnatural  ingre- 
dient. The  bailie  is  mean,  sordid,  a  trickster, 
and  a  coward,  redeemed  only  from  our  dislike  and 
contempt  by  the  ludicrous  qualities  of  his  cha- 
racter, by  a  considerable  degree  of  sltrewdness,  and 
by  the  species  of  almost  instinctive  attachment  ta 
bis  master  and  his  family,  which  seem  to  overba- 
lance ill  quality  the  natural  selfishness  of  liis  dispo- 
sition. The  justiciary  of  R is  the  very  reverse 
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of  ttiis  character.  He  is  indeed  an  original :  havings 
tlie  peculiarities  of  a^e  and  Boitie  of  ita  satirical 
peevislinoHB  ;  but  in  liis  moral  qualities  lie  is  well 
described  by  La  Motte  Foiique,  as  a  hero  of  ancient 
days  in  the  niglit-gown  and  slippera  of  an  old  law- 
yer of  the  present  age.  The  innate  worth,  inde- 
pendence, and  resolute  courage  of  the  justiciary 
seem  to  be  rather  enhanced  than  diminished  by  his 
education  and  profession,  wiiicli  naturally  infers  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  >rhicb,  if 
jiractiaed  without  honour  and  honesty,  is  the  basest 
and  most  dangerous  fraud  which  an  individual  can 
put  upon  the  public.  Perhaps  a  few  lines  of 
Crabbe  may  describe  the  general  tendency  of  the 
justiciary's  mind,  although  marked,  as  we  shall 
show,  by  loftier  traits  of  character  than  those  which 
the  Englisli  poet  has  assigned  to  tbe  worthy  attor- 
ney of  his  borough  ; — 

"  He,  rouglily  honest,  baa  b«eD  lopg  a  guicla 
In  borough  buain«Bfl  on  the  oddqueriqg  aide ; 
And  leen  >o  raucb  of  bath  sides  Bad  no  lung, 
He  Ihinka  tb«  bins  of  mnn'a  mind  goes  irrong  : 
Tbio,  tfaaugh  be'«  frieodly,  iie  is  elil]  leveie. 
Surly,  lliough  kiod,  su&pLcioualy  flincfll'e  : 


The  bond  of  patent,  msstei,  guardian,  friend. 
To  form  a  new  and  a  degrndipg  tie 
*Tnixt  PBudy  vice  and  temptiag  Tillosy,** 

The  justiciary  of  Hofimann,  however,  !s  of  a 
higher  character  than  the  person  digtinguished  by 
Ciabbe.     Uavtng  known  two  generations  of  the 
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baronial  house  to  whiuh  lie  is  attaclieil,  he  lias 
become  possessed  of  their  family  secrets,  some  of 
which  are  of  a  mysteriuua  and  terrible  iiRture. 
This  cotifidential  sitiiution,  hut  rniich  more  the 
nobleness  and  energy  of  his  own  character,  gives 
the  old  man  a  species  of  authority  e^en  over  his 
patron  himself,' although  the  baron  is  a  persnn  of 
stately  mnnners,  and  occasionally  manifests  a  fierce 
and  haughty  temper.  It  would  detain  us  too  long 
to  communicate  a  sketch  of  the  story,  though  it  is, 
in  onr  opinion,  the  most  interesting  contained  in 
the  reveries  of  the  author.  Something:,  however, 
•we  must  say  to  render  intelligible  the  brief  extracts 
which  it  is  our  purpose  to  make,  chiefly  to  illustrate 
the  character  of  the  justiciary. 

The  principal  part  of  the  estate  of  the  baron 

consisted  in  the  Cnstle  of  R silten,  a  majorat, 

or  entailed  property,  which  gives  name  to  the  story, 
and  which,  as  being  such,  the  baron  was  under  the 
necessity  of  making  his  place  of  residence  for  a 
certain  number  of  weeks  in  every  year,  although 
it  had  nothing  inviting  in  its  aspect  or  inhabitants. 
It  was  a  huge  old  pile,  overhanging  the  Baltic  sea, 
silent,  dismal,  almost  uninhabited,  and  surrounded, 
instead  oF  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  by  forests 
of  black  pines  and  firs,  which  came  up  to  its  very 
walls.  The  principal  amusement  of  the  baron 
and  his  guests  was  to  hunt  the  wolves  and  bears 
which  tenanted  these  woods  during  the  day,  and  to 
conclude  the  evening  with  a  boisterous  sort  of  fes- 
tivity, in  which  the  efforrs  made  at  passionate  mirth 
and  hilaiiiy  showed  that,  on  the  baron's  side  at 
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least,  they  did  not  nctuitlly  exist.  Part  of  tliu  castle 
iras  in  ruins;  a  tower  built  fur  the  purpose  of 
astrology  by  oiia  uf  its  old  possessors,  the  founder 
of  the  majornt  in  question,  had  fallen  down,  and 
by  its  faU  made  a  deep  diasm,  which  extended  from 
the  highest  turret  down  to  the  dungeon  of  the 
castle.  The  fall  of  the  tower  had  proved  fatal  to 
the  unfortunate  astrologer ;  the  abyss  which  it 
occasioned  was  no  less  so  to  his  eldest  son.  There 
was  a  mystery  about  the  fate  of  the  last,  and  all 
the  facts  known  or  conjectured  respecting  the  cause 
of  his  fatal  end  were  the  following. 

The  baron  had  been  persuaded  by  some  expres- 
sions of  an  old  steward,  that  treasures  belonging  to 
the  deceased  astrologer  lay  buried  in  the  gulf  which 
the  tower  had  created  by  its  fall.  The  entrance  to 
this  horrible  abyss  lay  from  the  hnigbtly  hall  of  the 
castle,  and  the  door,  which  still  remained  there, 
bad  once  given  access  to  the  stair  of  the  tower, 
but  since  its  fall  only  opened  on  a  yawning  gulf  full 
of  stones.  At  the  bottom  of  this  gulf  the  second 
baron,  of  whom  we  speak,  was  found  crushed  to 
death,  holding  a  wax-light  fast  in  his  hand.  It  was 
imagined  he  had  risen  to  seek  a  book  from  a  library 
which  also  opened  from  the  hall,  and,  mistaking 
lliB  one  door  for  the  other,  had  met  his  fate  by  fall- 
ing into  the  yawning  gulf.  Of  tliis,  however,  there 
could  be  no  certainty. 

This  double  accident,  and  the  natural  melan- 
choly attached  to  the  place,  occasioned  the  present 
Garon  Roderick  residing  so  little  there ;  but  the 
title  under  which  he  held  tlie  estate  laid  him  under 
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the  neoeaeity  of  making  it  his  residence  for  a  &w 
ireekB  every  year.  About  the  same!  time  when  hs 
took  lip  his  abode  there,  the  justiciary  was  accoa- 
lomed  to  go  thither  for  tlie  purpose  of  holding' 
baronial  courts,  and  transactiugf  Ins  other  official 
biuiuBss.     When  the  tale  opens  lie  sets  out  upon 

his  joamey   to   R bitten,   accompanied   by   a 

nephew,  the  narrator  of  the  tale,  a  young  man, 
etttircly  new  to  the  world,  trained  somewhat  in  the 
school  of  Werter, — romantic,  euthnBiastic,  with 
some  disposition  to  vanity, — a  musician,  a  poet, 
and  »  coxcomb  ;  upon  the  whole,  however,  a  very 
well'disposed  lad,  with  great  respect  for  his  grand- 
uncle,  the  justiciary,  by  whom  he  is  regarded  with 
kindness,  but  alio  as  a  subject  of  raillery.  The 
old  man  carries  him  along  with  him,  partly  to  assist 
in  his  profesHlonal  task,  partly  that  he  might  get 
somewhat  case-hardened  by  feeling  the  cold  wind 
of  the  north  wliistle  about  his  ears,  and  undeir- 
going  the  fatigue  and  dangers  of  a  wolf-bunt. 

They  reach  the  old  castle  in  the  midst  of  a  snow 
storm,  whieh  added  to  the  dismal  character  of  the 
place,  and  which  lay  piled  thick  up  against  the  Tery 
gate  by  which  they  should  enter.  All  knocking  of 
the  postilion  was  in  vain ;  and  here  we  shall  let 
Hoffmann  tell  his  own  story. 

■■  the  nld  man  lien  raised  his  powerful  voice  :  '  Vtuxdt ! 
Frincia!  nherc  are  fou  tUn?  bemgriDg;  we  freeze  heie  at  tlia 
iao! :  ike  idbr  ia  peeling  out  faces  rawj  be  siirring; — lbs 
devil  !  *  A  Katch-dog  at  length  began  to  bark,  sad  a  wandering 
light  was  sepn  in  the  lower  elory  of  the  building,— key.  rattled, 
and  at  lenglli  Ibe  heavy  fuliliiig.doars  Dpencd  wilh  difGculty, 
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Binile  of  welcome ;  tbs  caniigo  droire  into  tba  court,  we  Isfl  it, 
and  1  nsa  then  for  tbe  fitBt  time  swace  tluC  th«  ancient  ilomeatie 
•rn  dressed  in  an  Dld-fashioned,  Isger'liTcrjr,  adntned  with  ts- 
lioiu  loops  end  braid&  of  lace.  Onlj'  ang  pair  of  pey  lodu  nnir 
remsined  upon  his  broad  white  fsrehead ;  the  loffsr  pact  of  his 
isiCe  tetfansd  the  eolourio^  prnpor  to  tbe  hardy  buntAman;  and,  in 
«pite  of  tbe  omuipled  moHlet  which  writhed  tlie  pounteDonee 
into  tometbing  regembliog  B  futaitie  mask,  there  was  an  nit  of 
stupid  jat  honeet  kindneiH  nad  good-humourf  which  glanced  &om 
bis  eyes,  plsfed  irouod  his  mDulb,  End  leconoiled  you  to  hi* 
phyaiognomy. 
"  <  Well,  old  Frank  ! '  slid  my  ^eit  uncle,  bi,  entering  the 
antEchamber,  he  shook  the  snow  from  his  pelisse,  '  well,  old 
[Din,  is  all  ready  in  my  apattmentd  ?  Han  the  carpea  been 
brushed,— 'the  hede  properly  iTrangcd,— and  good  fires  kept  jn 
my  room  yesterday  and  to-day  ? ' — '  No  !  '  answered  Frank  with 

dona.' — '  Good  God  I'   said  mj  uncle,  'did  not  1  write  is  good 
time, — ajid  do  I  not  come  at  the  exact  day  ?     Was  a»cr  aueh  a 

ice!  '— 'Toileed,  worthy  Mr  Jinticiaty,'  eaid  Francis  with  great 
Enlemnity,  wtule  he  removed  carefully  with  the  SDu?i>n  a  glowing 

npon  it,  '  jop  must  know  thM  the  airing  would  tare  been  to  no 


purpose. 

for  the  wind  and  an 

w  h«e  dri 

er,in,in™chquan 

titles 

Ihrougb 

Ihebrok 

mwindow-r 

— ■-'Whstl'«u 

dray 

uncle,  i. 

lerrnpti 

S  him,  Ihr 

owing  open 

his  peli^e,  and  p 

acmg 

both  arm 

9  on  his 

ides,  -wha 

!  lie  wind 

uriiohav 

charge 

of  the  eastl 

,  have  not 

had  them  reilaired 

?■— 

'That  w 

onid  ba^ 

been  done 

with 

tbe  Biio 

indiffer 

nqe,'  but  p 

not  get  rightly  at 

them 

at  of  lb 

heaps  of 

ubbiah  sod 

stons  that  ace  Ij, 

ngin 

the  apartmeqt.'- 

-'And  how 

in  a  thou 

and  devils*  names. 

said 

mygrea 

uncle. 

cunerubb 

handston 

nintomyehambet 

?'— 

•Godb 

mj  young  a 

aster,'  .si 

tbe  old  man.  ep 

sodi. 

.ally  to 

fae,  who 

happened  a 

■uded 

tavely 

0  answer  the  justimar 

■,    that  the  atnue 

and 

mbhish 

were  th 

ee  of  a  partition- wall 

which  bad  fatlen  i 

Ustgre 

t  tempe 

t.     'Wl«t 

the  devil ! 

have  you  had  an 

srth- 

V«k.? 

uidm 

uncle,  aogtily.      '  Wo, 

wurlbj  rir,-  replie 

dthe 
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old  man,  '  but  three  dajB  ago  th«  heavy  paved  rDoF  of  ihe  justio 


I 


Id  me  and  spoke 

cheerfully: 

■  In  good  troth. 

kinsman,  we  had 

b«tte[  hald  our  t 

.ongnes  and 

ask  no  further  ■ 

■liall  only  learn 

,h.p.,  or   p.rhap. 

tbe  whole  cutis 

may  come  down 

upon  i>ur  heads.      But,  Fran! 

k,' said  he,    'how 

coald  jou  1»  eo 

Btupid  aa  not  lo  get  another  e 

paitment  uraogsd 

and  aired  for  me 

and  thia  yoi 

ilh?      Why  did] 

,DU  not  put  lome 

large  room  m  ih. 

J  upper- Blot, 

y  of  the  cattle  in  i 

jrder  for  the  court- 

day?'— 'Tbatis 

e,'  said  the  old  aita,  pointing  kindl/ 

to  the  atai..,  ^i 

CO  aeoend  >ith  tl 

be  light.      '  Now, 

only  IhLok  of  ihe  old  houl. 

St.  that  could  no 

■aid  my  uncle,  ' 

»hile  »B  fo 

llowed   (he   dome 

■tic.      W«  p.««i 

through  many  lo, 

.g.  high,  V, 

the  flickering  light 

carried  by  Franc 

u  throwing 

irregular  gleama 

on  the  thick  dark. 

neei;  pillars,  ca 

pitals,  and  a 

Tchee  of  varioue 

ihapei  appearBd  to 

totter  fl>  we  paaeed  them; 

our  o*o  >h»do« 

a  followed  UB  with 

giant  116(18,  and 

the  ungula 

r  picturei  on  the 

wall,  across  which 

..ed,  .ee=.e, 

trembla,  and  their 

t^^tt^^p. 

the  he..J  echoes 

saying—'  Wake 

u,  not.  wak. 

e  ui  not,  the  ene 

of  thi>  .ncicnt  f 

■brio  !  •     Ai 

I  length,  after  we 

had  na&sed  along 

the  range  of  euld 

1  md  dark  a 

psrtmenU,  Fnindi 

,  opened  a  »1oon 

in  which  a  krge 

bhiing  fire 

teeeived  u.  «iih 

a  merry  cradding, 

imbling  . 


le  middle  of  the  1 


I  felt 


my  grei 


11,  looked  routid  him,  and  apokis 

be  out  hall  of  juBtice  I  '     Francla  railing  the  light  >o  that  it  fell 

upon  an  obloug  ivhilish  patch  of  the  large  dark  wall,  which  palih 

Lad  exactly  the  tize  and  form  of  a  walled-up  or  condemned  door, 

aaia  in  a  low  and  aorrowful  lone,   '  Justice 

here  befora  now.'—'  How  came  you  to  »ay  Ihs 

my  uade,  hastily  throwing  the  pelisse  from  his 

word  eKaped  me,'  said  pTucis.  at  he  lighted  thi 

table,  and  cpeoed  the  door  of  a  neigbhouriag 

two  beds  were  comfarlahly  prepared  for  the   i 

Euetlt.      In  a  ihoit  time  a  goud  supper  emoked 
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D  wliich  lucccodfil  >  bawl  of  puncli,  miitd  accotiling  to 
;lit  nortlieni  fashion,  and  il  may  iharefurc  be  priBUmcd 
rfthE  wo»ke8(.  Tiled  iriih  lis  journey,  mj  undo  betook 
f  to  bed  ;  but  tha  oovelly  ind  ilrangonpis  of  the  rituation, 
'en  tfae  BXritement  of  the  liquor  I  bad  drank,  prevented 
m  tbinkingof  >1eep.  Tbeold  domeiLtic  reniDveil  ibegupper. 
mads  up  tba  fire  in  ths  cbimney,  and  took  leave  af  me  after 
Lunet  Kith  many  a  couiteDUi  buw. 

Lnd  sow  I  nuleft  alaOB  in  the  wide  hietihflll  of  chivalry;  t1l« 

■    ha  wind  ID  ho"l ;   the  eky 

1  Che  full   mwm  itrenned 

impetfect  Ijgbt  of  the  wax  eandlei  ud  cha  chjmne/-fite  could  not 
penetrata.      A>  frequently  bippent  in  old  caitles,  the  welli  and 

pinnelling,  the  latter  with  fantatlli!  cirvlng;,  gilded  and  painted 
of  different  colaura.  The  subject,  chiefly  prewnted  the  deiperala 
hunting  matches  with  bear!  and  wolrea,  and  tfae  headl  of  ths 
Bnimali,  being  in  many  cues  carved,  projected  itrangely  from  iha 
painted  bodies,  and  even,  betwixt  the  auctering  and  uncertain 
light  of  the  mooa  and  of  the  fire,  gave  a  grisly  degree  of  reality. 
Amidst  thete  pieces  were  hung  portraits,  ai  luge  as  life,  nf 
knigbt)  striding  forth  in  hunting-dresses,  probably  the  chaia- 
loving  ancealors  of  the  present  barou.     Every  thing,  whether  of 

■od  ligbt-cnloured  part  of  the  wall  before  noticed.  It  was  in  tba 
middle  space  betniit  two  doors  nhieb  led  off  through  the  hall 
into  ude-apartments,  and  I  could  now  sea  ifaet  it  must  itself 
have  been  a  door,  built  up  at 
respoad  with  the  rest  of  the 
over  or  covered  with  carved 

Kill  awake  in  a  secluded  valle 
■he  walla  of  a  gloomy  churcl 


of  stion^  liquor,  and  it  may  easily  be  bslieTad  that  the  k 
ball  in  which  I  lat  made  a  singular  imprasiian  Da  my  spirit. 


±J 
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Him  only  lij  the  heavy  waving  of  the  biiloni  of  the  tea,  ■nd  ll 
solflnm  piping  of  the  mod,  meml^' 
orgu  tnuched  by  loms  puminE  *j 

acToaa  the  moon,  drifted  nlDog  the  arcbea  winoawa,  anil  eflnDflit 
gia&t  Hhapes  ga>uig  through  the  rattliag  i;aifliDeiit«  ;  in  ahart,  ia 
the  ilight  ah udiltring  which  crept  over  me.  I  feltu  if  an  unknowil 
onrld  Fas  abnot  to  Olpnd  itielf  yinbly  before  ms.  Tbii  fmliiig, 
however  aiUy,  ooly  leaemhled  tha  thght  and  not  impleutD^ 
ahudder  with  wUch  we  read  or  hear  a  well-Cold  ghott  itory.  It 
occurred  In  me  in  coauquenDe  that  I  could  End  on  more  (aToiir- 
sble  opportunity  fur  reading  the  work  to  wbit^  Bhe  mnHt  young 
men  of  a  romaadc  biast  1  wat  peculiarly  partial,  and  which  Ihap- 
pened  to  have  in  m;  pocket.  It  wat  '  Ibe  Gboit  Seer'  c^ 
Schiller:  1  read — and  read,  and  id  doiog  to  existed  my  fiuej 
more  and  mote,  until  I  came  to  that  part  of  the  tale  whith  iniea 
wedding  feaat 


lieCoun 


1  1  arrived  a 
inimo  entered  the  • 
which  led  into  an 


impulae  of  the 
thai  the  door  i 
ayeibeated  fan. 


pa»age  where  the   bloody  apectte    of 

'  "  ug  apartment;,  the  door  of  the  knight'a 

chamber,  burst  open   with  a  violent 

utoniehirient,  and  the  book  dropped 

.hildieh  tertoT;-.-it  might  be  by  Iba 
,-wind.  or  by  some  other  natural  c3aae 
1.  '  It  ia  nothing,'  I  eaidalaud,  '  mj 
moat  natural  accidenta  into  the  inpei- 
OMdred  myielf,  1  picked  up  the  book 

thii^  move  in  the  apartment  with  meaaured  step!,  atghiag  st  ^la 
eune  time,  and  Eohbiog  in  a  manner  which  aeemed  Co  cxpreai  at 
on«  the  extremity  of  inconsolable  sorrow,  and  the  moat  sgoou- 
ing  pain  which  the  human  bosom  could  feel.  I  tried  to  beliera 
lliat  this  could  only  be  the  moaoe  of  soDie  aninal  enclosed  aoms- 
where  near  our  part  of  the  hooae,  I  refiected  upon  the  myiteriaoa 
power  of  the  night,  which  makes  distant  touode  appear  as  if  tliejr 
ware  close  beside  us,  sad  I  expostulated  with  myself  for  suffer- 
ing the  sounds  to  aifect  me  with  terror.      Bal  as  I  thus  debatttl 

deeper  eigha,  such  as  could  only  be  extracted  by  the  moat  icute 
mental  agony,  or  during  (he  parting  pang  of  life,  was  indisputably 
bsard  upon  the  very  spot  wbaie  the  door  apfeaieil  to  have  baea 
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built:  up :  ■  TEt  it  ™»  only  bo  some  poor  anloiid  la  . 

—I  shall  call  uut  aloud,  or  I  shall  stamp  nith  my  fo. 

jround,  and  then  either  every  thing  »iil  he  silent,  or 

ood  stopped 

in  my  Teins — a  cold  e«eat  elDod  npan  my  fareheid — 

.1  remaned 

fiisd  in  my  chair,  not  daring  to  rise,  fai  teia  to  oall 

out.      The 

baleful  eounds  at  last  teased— the  at^ps  were  again  di 

stinguished 

— it  icemnd  aa  If  life  and  tbe  power  of  motion  return' 

I  started  up  and  walked  two  paoea  forward,  hutinthst 

the  mooa  threw  a  bright  light  upon  the  picture  of  a 

very  graye, 

wellnigh  terrible  looking  man,  and  it  seemed  to  me  aa 

If  I  plainly 

besrd  a  wurniog  voice  amid  the  deep  ruar  nf  the  i 

ing,— '  No 

farther!      No  farther!      Lest  thou  encounter  the  ter 

mrs  of  the 

epiHtual  world!'     The  door  now  shut  with  the  aa 

me  violent 

clash  with  whidi  it  bad  hurst  open  ;   I  heard  the  sou 

nd  of  steps 

ircase  :  the 

principal  door  of  th«   csetle  waa   opennl   nod    shot 

wHih  Tio- 

lonoe ;  then  it  aeemed  as  if  a  borsa  was  hi  out  ..f  the , 

stible,  and. 

after  a  >hort  lime,  as  if  it  was  again  conducted  hack 

to  its  ttalL 

After  thif,  all  wai  atill,  at  the  same  time  I  became  aw 

are  that  my 

uncle  in  the  neighbouring  apartment  was  struggling 

in  bis  slee|> 

and  groantd  like  a  man  afflicted  with  a  hea.y  dt^am. 

I  hanened 

to  awake  him,  and  when  I  had  succeeded,  1  received 

hi;  thanks 

awake  me.' 

he  said  ;   'I  have  had  a  deteatable  dream,  the  cauie 

of  which  is 

this  apartment  aad  the  hall,  whick  set  me  a  thinking 

npoQ  pa.1 

Willi  morning'  the  business  of  tlie  justiciary's 
office  began.  But,  abridging  the  young  lawyer's 
prolonged  account  of  wliat  took  place,  the  myadc 
terror  of  the  preceding  evening  retained  so  much 
effect  on  his  imagination,  that  he  was  disposed  to 
find  out  traces  of  the  supernatural  in  every  thinff 
which  met  his  eye?  ;  even  two  respectable  old 
ladies,  aunts  of  Baron  Roderick  von  R— 
the  Bole  old  fashioned  inhabitants  of  the  old  fashion- 
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ed  cAstle,  bad  in  their  French  caps  and  furbelows  a 
ghostly  and  phantom -like  appearance  in  hrs  preju- 
diced eyes.  The  justiciary  becomes  disturbed  by 
the  strange  behaviour  of  liis  assistant ;  he  enters 
into  expostulation  upon  the  subject  so  soon  as  they 
were  in  private : 

"'  What  1»  Ab  roattfr  Bkh  vou  7  '  he  sad  ;  '  thou  spnkctt 
not;  Ihau  eate>t  not;  thou  drinkeit  not; — Lrt  thou  tick;  or 
doit  thou  lack  uiy  thing  ?  in  Aon,  nbat  ■  liead  slli  ibea  7 '  I 
nnbcoced  the  opportuoiiy  ts  communicaie  all  thn  hnrrible  Eeann 
of  the  precfdiag  night ;  not  sven  ooncealiog  from  my  grand  udcId 
that  I  had  drunk  a  good  deal  of  puDCh,  and  had  been  irading 
'the  Ghost  S«r' of  SchiUer.  'Thia,  I  must  all..*/  I  added, 
'beoause  it  is  pnKible,  that  my  toiling  and  overheated  fancv 
might  havd  created  drcum<itancB3  which  had  no  other  existencb' 
I  now  expected  that  m;  kiDiouui  noulll  rud  me  a  sharp  lecture 

neither;  he  becnme  ver; grave,  looked  long  on  the  ground,  then 
■bddEnJj  Qred  a  bold  and  gloviing  look  upon  me.  ^  Kiuiman,'  said 
he,  '  I  am  unacquainted  nith  lour  book  ;  hut  jou  have  neither 
it  nor  ibe  liqnnr  to  thank  for  the  ghostl*  eihibilion  vou  have 

I  thought  I  snt  in  the  hall  as  thou  didit ;  but  nherees  thou  only 
bEBrdest  Eouadi,  /  beheld,  nilh  tbs  eyes  of  mj  spirit,  the  appear- 


!red.-«. 


him 


door.— saw  him  icra 

ch  o 

tbE 

wall  iu  oomfortlevi 

eT«i 

until 

the  blood  bur. 

frou 

und 

r   h 

n  I 

beheld 

him  lead  a  hon 

e  fro 

mthe 

.tab 

,  aodagai 

n  cmduc 

it  hu:k  ;_ 

didst  thou  not 

hear  the  oo 

kcf 

•  in  the  d 

■Unt  village? 

tbeu  that  thou 

didst 
h  tb 

..ak 

gut  th.  better 
rmiltod  tn  distu 

ofthd 

terror,  by  -U 

irted' 

sinner  is  p 

rbthe 

peaee  of  humai 

life. 

Th 

old 

man  stopp 

d.and  I 

ared 

otaak 

further  questio 

Uko 

wing 

be  would 

clpUln  t 

he-h 

ole  to 

dos 

.      After 

which 

thought,  ray  uncle  p 

oceeded  : 

■Ki 

.ttb 

IT,  bai 

I  thou 

the  enursge  o 

cem 

re  to 

en  CO 

unlet  it,  h 

ving  me 

nlhy 

pany?'      Uw 

ralth 

should  ana 

oerLith 

affin 
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hs  tutl. 

rat  1 

fpund  p>y.» 

fmc 

nlally  -irength 

nod  to  the 

tssk: 

Then  rfl  w 

,■  piocceded 

the 

old  man,  '  » 

ich  tDpeth 

rlhle 

n^uing 

night. 

There  in 

c  in 

wvd  voice  oh 

cb  tell>  w 

=  thi. 

-ick^  B 

I  «>  mnch  in 

the  force 

nf  my 

ndersU 

dine;. 

ai  to  mj-  CO 

rage 

Bhich  ie  buil 

opon  a  fi, 

d^Qce 

>G»d 

I  feel,  too 

Ihat  it  ie  no  rash 

r  criminal 

taking, 

old  and  pio.! 

duty  that  I  uu  ah 

lit  [0  .lisc 

barge. 

When  i 

liakb 

ody  and  life 

loh 

anith  the  evil 

piri.  who 

would 

Tivolh 

tram  the  one 

eat 

nheritsDce  of  their  fathe 

,itia 

onosp 

ritof 

presumptjon 

dn  corio.ily  - 

hice.  in  th 

e  firm 

of  mi 

d,  and  the  p 

li  liree  oilhin  me. 

hemoB 

ordin 

ary  man  i.  a 

nd  r 

maiuB  a  ncto 

long  hero 

liilt 

bootd  i 

beG 

od'i  ■ill  tha 

the 

wirAcd  apirit 

then 

hall  thou,  k 

n,  make  it  kn 

-n  that  1 

iedin 

honourable  Ch 

itlian  combs 

«ithl[iehelli,h>pe 

rtre  which 

hi,  pUc 

Q.       F 

T  ihee,  thou 

keep  thyieir 

t  a  dititan 

1  bsWI  iheB.- 

"Th 

even 

ng  was  .pen 

inv 

ariou.kmd>of 

emplnymen 

t;tho 

before  in  the  knigbte'  h 
thrcu^b  the  glimmering  clr>ud«  ;   the  billovi  of   the  se 
d  ;  and  the  nigbl-mnd  shook  the  rattbng  casemrnla.      Hon 

rrent  eonveiEation.      The  old  man  had  laid  hia  lepea^n 
1  on  the  table  ;  it  struck  twelve,— then  the  di 


.eavy  crM 


aw  open 
nd  light 
re  heard 


by  his  < 


d  the  ball,  and  the  Bighs  and  groane 

onted  fire,  aad  ai  he  ilnod  uprighl,  hi>  left  arm  dropped 
le  and  bii  right  nplifted  toward  heaven,  he  had  the  air 
or  ■  nero  in  the  act  of  devaliun.  The  sighs  and  groans  became 
louder  and  more  dietinguiahabte.  and  the  hateful  sounds  of 
icratchJng  upnn  the  wall  were  again  heard  more  odiously  than  on 
the  former  night.  The  old  man  then  slrode  right  forward  tovardi 
the  condemned  door,  nilh  a  >Iep  so  bold  and  firm  that  the  hall 

the  ghmtly  aoundg  wars  heird  yet  more  end  mote  wildly,  and 

before  ue  :   '  Daniel  I  Daniel  I  '  he  laid,  '  vhat  makeat  thou  hi 
at  thii  hunt?  ■     A  dismal  screech  was  the  reply,  and  a  soil 

upon  the  Boor.      -  Seek  grace  and  mercc  befoie  the  throne 
the  Highest  I '  continued  my  uncle,   with  a  voice  even  mc 
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■Dtho 

ritiiliife 

hu  before 

there  U 

ri,y  only  p 

.ce 

f  appeal! 

Hedc 

e  nilh  1 

ee  out  of 

he  living 

m,\d  in  ..hi 

h  th 

u  h»t  », 

longe 

g  p.>rt 

nied  u  if 

<L  lo^  wailin 

g™ 

h«rd  tp 

Blid= 

lljri.i«h 

ihoikvBod 

10  die  ■•» 

thoetoia 

whk 

hes-n 

Dw  to  g«.k 
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Tiie  spirit  returned  no  more.  It  was  the  ghost 
— as  Taay  have  been  anticipated — of  a  false  domes- 
tic, by  vrhoee  hand  the  former  burun  had  been  pre- 
cipitated into  tliti  gvlf  wbicli  ya^vned  behind  tile 
new  wall  so  often  roeotiuned  in  the  narrative. 

The  other  adventures  in  the  castle  of  It sitten 

are  of  a  different  cast,  but  strongly  mark  tie  power 
of  delineating  human  character  wLich  Hoffmann  poa- 
seseed.  Baron  Roderick  nnd  his  lady  arrire  at  the 
castle  with  a  train  of  guests.  The  lady  is  youi^, 
beautiful,  nerrous,  and  full  of  sensibility, — fond  of 
soft  music,  pathetic  poetry,  and  walks  hy  moon- 
light ;  the  rude  company  of  huntsmen  by  whldh 
the  baron  is  surrounded,  their  boisterous  sports  la 
the  morning,  and  their  no  less  boisterous  mirtb  in 
the  erf^ning,  is  wholly  foreign  to  the  disposition  of 
the  Baroness  Seraphina,  who  la  led  to  seek  leliaf 
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in  tlie  society  of  the  nepliew  of  the  justiciary,  who 
can  iniike  sonnets,  repair  harpsichords,  sustaio  a  part 
in  an  Italian  duet,  or  in  a  sentimental  conversation. 
In  short,  tiie  tivo  young  persons,  witliout  positively 
designing  any  thing  wrong,  are  in  a  fair  way  of 
rendering  themselves  guilty  and  miserable,  were 
they  not  saved  from  the  snare  which  their  passion 
was  prepitring,by  the  calm  observation, strong  sense, 
and  satirical  hints  of  our  friend  the  justiciary. 

It  may  therefore  be  said  of  this  personage,  that 
he  possesses  that  trite  and  linnourable  character 
which  wB  may  conceive  entitling  a  mortal  as  well 
to  overcome  the  malevolent  attacks  of  evil  beings 
from  the  other  world  as  to  stop  and  control  the 
course  of  moral  evil  in  that  we  inhabit,  and  the  sen- 
timent is  of  the  highest  order  by  which  Hoflmann 
ascribes  to  unsullied  masculine  honour  and  integri- 
ty that  same  indemnity  from  the  power  of  evil 
which  tlie  poet  claims  for  female  purity : 

"  Same  «ay  no  evil  tliiiig  llaot  ralka  by  n^bt 
In  fog,  Df  firfl,  by  laks  or  nioorisb  fcfl^ 

That  bteikt  bu  magio  chUD  at  cuTfen  dme, 
^a  goblin,  nor  snut  faery  of  the  nnnc. 
Hath  buriful  power  o'er  true  viiginity." 

What  we  admire,  therefore,  in  the  extracts  whi(j> 
we  have  given,  is  not  the  mere  wonderful  or  terri- 
ble part  of  the  story,  though  the  circumstances  are 
well  narrated ;  it  is  the  advantageons  light  in  which 
it  places  the  human  character  as  capable  of  being 
armed  w!lh  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  and  of  opposing 
itself,  without  presumption  but  with  confidence,  ta 
voi~  XVIII.  X 
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a  power  of  which  it  cannot  estimate  the  force,  of 
which  it  bath  every  reason  to  doubt  the  purpoie, 
and  at  the  idea  of  confronting  which  our  nature 
recoils. 

Before  we  leave  the  story  of  "  The  Entai],'  we 
must  notice  the  conclusion,  wliicli  is  beautifully  told, 
and  will  recAll  to  most  readers  whu  are  past  the 
prime  of  life,  feelings  which  they  themselves  must 
occasionally  have  experienced.   Many,  many  yean 

after  the  baronial  race  of  R had  become  ex- 

Anguished,  accident  brought  the  young  nephew, 
now  a  roan  in  advanced  age,  to  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic.  It  was  night,  and  bis  eye  wa^  attracted  by 
a  strong  light  wliicb  spread  itself  along  the  horizon. 

"  '  Wbit  (ire  it  tliat  bsFme  ^^  postilion  ? '  raid  I.    '  It  »  m 
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fiat  iteoi,  infoimed  mc  that  s  grfit  part  of  the  aonei  bid  biu 
which  in  former  times  had  liaunled  the  tpoC,  imd  aneited  thit 
bmrd  among  the  luiaa." 

If  the  reader  lias,  in  n  declining:  period  of  liii 
liie,  revisited  the  scenes  of  youthful  interest,  and 
received  from  the  mouth  of  strangers  an  account  of 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place,  he  will  not  be 
indifferent  to  the  simplicity  of  this  conclusion. 

The  passage  which  tve  have  quoted,  while  it 
shows  tlie  wildness  of  Hoffmann's  fancy,  evinces 
also  that  he  possessed  power  which  ought  to  have 
mitigated  and  allayed  it.  Unfortunately,  his  taste 
and  temperament  directed  him  too  strongly  to  the 
grotesque  and  fantastic, — carried  hira  too  far  "  extra 
nioBnia  flammantia  ninndi,"  too  much  beyond  the 
circle  not  only  of  probability  but  even  of  possibility, 
to  admit  uf  his  composing  much  in  the  better  style 
which  he  miglit  easily  liave  attained.  The  popular 
romance,  no  duubt,  lias  many  walks,  nor  are  we  at 
all  inclined  lo  halloo  the  dogs  of  criticism  against 
those  whose  object  is  merely  to  amuse  a  passing 
hour.  It  may  be  repeated  with  trutli,  th:it  in  this 
path  of  light  literature,  "  tout  genre  est  permis  hors 
les  genres  ennuyeux,"  and  of  coarse,  an  error  in 
taste  ought  not  to  he  followed  up  and  hunted  down 
as  if  it  were  a  false  maxim  in  morality,  a  delusive 
hypothesis  in  science,  or  a  heresy  in  religion  itself. 
Genius  too,  is,  we  are  aware,  capricious,  and  must 
be  allowed  to  take  its  own  flights,  however  eccen- 
tric, were  it  but  for  the  sake  of  experiment.  Some- 
times, also,  it  maybe  eminently  pleasing  to  look  id 
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the  wi)dn?«s  of  an  Arabesque  punting  executed  b 

icb  fancy.  But  we  (lo  nut  desire  b 
genius  expand  or  rather  exbaust  itself  upon  theme* 
whicb  cannot  be  reconciled  to  ta^te ;  and  the  utmost 
length  in  which  we  can  indulge  a  (urn  to  the  hn- 
tastic  is,  where  it  tends  to  excite  agreeable  and 
pleasing  ideas. 

We  are  not  called  upon  to  be  equally  tolerant  of 
sach  capriccios  as  are  not  only  startling  by  their 
extravagance,  but  disgusting  by  their  horrible  im- 
port. Moments  there  are,  and  mnst  have  been,  in 
the  author's  life,  of  pleasing  as  well  as  panful  ex- 
citation ;  and  the  Champagne  which  sparkled  in  bis 
glass  must  have  lost  its  benevolent  influence  if  it  did 
nut  sometimes  wake  liis  fancy  to  emotions  which 
were  pleasant  as  well  as  whimsical.  But  as  re- 
peatedly  the  tendency  of  all  overstrained  feelingi 
is  directed  towards  ilie  painful,  and  the  fits  of 
lunacy,  and  the  erisises  of  very  undue  excitement 
which  approaches  to  it,  are  much  more  frequently 
of  a  disagreeable  than  of  a  pleasant  cliaracter,  it  is 
too  certain,  tbat  we  possess  in  a  mncli  greater  de- 
gree the  power  of  exciting  in  our  minds  what  is 
fearful,  melancholy,  or  horrible,  than  of  command- 
ing thoughts  of  a  lively  and  pleasing  character. 
The  grotesque,  also,  has  a  natural  alliance  with  the 
horrible ;  for  tbat  wbjch  is  out  of  nature  can  be 
with  difficulty  reconciled  to  the  benutiful.  Nothing, 
for  instance,  could  he  more  displeasing  to  the  eye 
than  the  palace  of  that  crack-brained  Italian  prince) 
wliii^h  was  decorated  with  every  species  of  mon- 
strous   sculptures   which   a  depraved   imagination 
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could  suggest  to  the  artist.  Tlie  works  of  CaJ.lot, 
llioiiglt  evincing  a  wonderfnl  fertility  of  mind,  a 
in  like  manner  regarded  with  aurpriBe  rather  than, 
pieasiire.  If  we  compare  lus  fertility  with  that  of 
Hogarth,  tliey  resemble  each  otiier  in  extent;  but 
in  that  of  the  satisfaction  afforded  by  a  clos 
mination  the  English  artist  has  wonderfully  ther  1 
adrantage.  Every  new  touch  which  the  observer -T 
detects  amid  tlie  rich  saperfliiities  of  Hogarth  13  an 
article  in  the  history  of  human  manners,  if  not  of 
the  human  heart ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  exa- 
mining microscopically  the  diablerie  of  Callut's 
pieces,  we  only  discover  fresh  instances  of  inge- 
nuity  thrown  away,  and  of  fancy  pushed  into  thei 
regions  of  absurdity.  The  works  of  the  one  painter 
resemble  a  garden  carefully  caltlvated,  each  nook 
of  which  contains  something  agreeable  or  useful ; 
while  those  of  the  other  are  like  the  garden  of  the 
slu^nrd,  where  a  soil  equally  fertile  produces 
nothing  but  wild  and  fantastic  weeds. 

Hoffmann  has  in  some  measure  tdeotified  himself 
with  the  ingenious  artist  upon  whom  we  have  just 
passed  a  censure  by  his  title  of  "  Night 
after  the  manner  of  Callot"  and 
such  a  tale,  for  example,  as  that  called  "  The  Sand- 
man,"  he  must  have  been  deep  in  the  mysteries  o 
that  fanciful  artist,  with  whom  he  migiit  certainly 
boast  a  kindred  spirit.  We  have  given  an  instance 
of  a  tale  in  which  the  wonderful  is,  in  our  opinion, 
happily  introduced,  because  it  is  connected  with  and 
applied  to  human  interest  and  human  feeling,  and 
illustrates  with  no  ordinary  force  the  elevation  to 
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which  ci  renin  stances  may  raise  the  power  and  digi- 
nity  of  the  haman  mind.  The  following  narrative 
IB  of  a  different  class  : 

"  half  horrot  End  hs!f  whjm, 
Lite  fiendi  in  gJce,  lidiculomly  grim." 

Nathiiniel,  the  hero  of  the  story,  acquaintg  na 
vith  the  circumstances  of  his  life  in  a  letter  ad- 
dresaed  to  Lothiar,  tlie  brother  of  Ciara ;  the  one 
being  his  friend,  the  other  his  betrothed  bride. 
The  writer  is  a  young  man  of  a  fanciful  and  bypo- 
chondnac  temperament,  poetical  and  metaphysical 
in  an  excessive  degree,  with  precisely  that  slate  of 
nerves  which  is  moet  accessible  to  the  influence 
of  imagination.  He  communicates  to  his  friend 
and  his  mistress  an  adventure  of  his  childhood. 
It  was,  it  seems,  the  custom  of  bis  father,  an  honest 
watchmaker,  to  send  his  family  to  bed  upon  cer- 
tain days  earlier  in  the  evening  than  usual,  and 
the  mother  in  enforcing  this  observance  used  to 
say,  "  To-bed,  children,  the  Sandman  is  coming  1** 
In  fact,  on  sucli  occasiuns,  Nathaniel  observed 
that  after  their  hour  of  retiring,  a  knock  was 
beard  at  the  door^  a  heavy  step  echoed  on  the 
staircase,  some  person  entered  his  father's  apart- 
ments, and  occasionally  a  disagreeable  and  suffo- 
cating vapour  was  perceptible  through  the  house. 
This  then  was  the  Sandman ;  but  what  was  his 
occupation  and  what  was  his  purpose  ?  The  nur- 
sery-maid being  applied  to,  gave  a  nursery-maid's 
explanation,  that  the  Sandman  was  a  bad  man,  who 
flung  sand  in  the  eyes  of  little  children  who  did  not 
go  to  bed.     Tliis  increased  the  terror  of  the  boy. 
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but  at  the  same  time  raised  )iis  curiosity.  He 
determined  to  conceal  himself  in  his  father's  apart- 
ment and  wait  the  arrival  of  the  noctnrnal  visitor; 
he  did  so,  and  the  SandniHn  proved  to  be  no  other 
than  the  lawyer  Copelins,  whom  he  had  often  seen 
in  his  father's  company.  He  was  a  hnge  left-lianded, 
splay-footed  sort  of  personage,  with  a  large  noae, 
great  ears,  exaggerated  featnres,  and  a  sort  of  ogre- 
liks  aspect,  which  had  often  struck  terror  into  the 
children  hefore  this  nngainly  limb  of  the  law  was 
identified  with  the  terrible  Sandman.  HofiVnann 
has  given  a  pencil  sketch  of  this  nncoath  figure,  in 
which  he  has  certainly  contrived  to  represent  aorae- 
thing  33  revoking  to  adults  as  it  might  be  terrible 
to  children.  He  was  received  by  the  father  with 
a  sort  of  humble  observance ;  n  secret  stove  was 
opened  and  lighted,  and  they  instantly  commenced 
chemical  operations  of  a  strange  and  mysterious 
description,  but  which  immediately  accounted  for 
that  species  of  vapour  which  had  been  perceptible 
on  other  occasions.  The  gestures  of  the  chemists 
grew  fantastic,  their  faces,  even  tliat  of  the  father, 
seemed  to  become  wild  and  terrific  as  they  prose- 
cuted their  labours  ;  the  boy  became  terrified, 
screamed,  and  left  his  hiding-place; — was  detected 
by  the  alchyniist,  for  such  Copelius  was,  who 
threatened  to  pull  out  his  eyes,  and  was  with  some 
difficulty  prevented  by  the  father's  interference 
from  putting  hot  ashes  in  the  child's  face.  Natha- 
niel's imagination  was  deeply  impressed  by  the 
terror  he  had  undergone,  and  a  nervous  fever 
the  consequence,  during  which  the  horrible  figure 
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of  the  disuiple  of  Parncelsus  wtii  tbe  spectre  wliich 
tormented  bis  imagination. 

After  n  long  interval,  and  wlien  Nathaniel  wan 
recovered,  the  nightly  v'uhs  of  Cupeliiis  tu  liia  pujiil 
were  renewed,  but  the  latter  promised  his  wife  tliat 
it  should  be  for  the  l&et  time.  It  proved  so,  bnt 
not  in  the  manner  which  ihc  old  watchmaker  meant. 
An  explosion  tooli  place  in  the  chemical  laboratory 
whiuh  cost  Natlianiel's  ftither  liis  life  ;  his  ingtructor 
in  tbe  fatal  art,  to  which  he  had  fallen  a  victim,  was 
no  where  to  be  seen.  It  followed  from  these  inci- 
dents, calculated  to  make  so  strong;  an  impression 
upon  a.  lively  imagination,  that  Nutlinniel  was 
haunted  through  life  by  the  recollections  of  this 
horrible  personage,  and  Copelius  became  in  his 
mind  identified  with  the  evil  principle. 

When  introduced  to  tbe  reader,  the  young'  man 
is  studying  at  the  university,  where  he  is  suddenly 
surprised  by  tbe  appearance  of  his  old  enemy,  who 
now  personates  an  Italian  or  Tyrolese  pedlar, 
dealing  in  optical  glasses  and  such  trinkets,  and, 
although  dressed  according  to  his  new  profession, 
continuing  under  the  liialianized  name  of  Giuseppe 
Coppola  to  be  identified  with  the  ancient  adversary. 
Nathaniel  is  greatly  distressed  at  finding  himself 
unable  to  persuade  either  his  friend  or  liis  miatregg 
of  the  justice  of  the  horrible  apprehensions  which 
he  conceives  ought  to  be  entertained  from  the  sup- 
posed identity  of  this  terrible  jurisconsult  with  his 
double-ganger  the  dealer  in  barometers.  He  ia 
also  dis[>leased  with  Clara,  hecauae  her  clear  and 
sound  good  sense  rejects  not  only  his  metaphysical 
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terrors,  but  also  liis  inflated  and  aflPected  strain  of 
poetry.  His  mind  gcadually  becomes  alienated  from 
tbe  frank,  sensible,  and  affectiunBte  companion  of 
his  cbildJtood,  and  be  grows  in  tbe  same  proportion 
attacbed  to  tlie  daughter  of  a  professor  called 
Spalanzani,  whose  house  is  opposite  to  the  windows 
of  bis  lodging.  He  has  thus  an  opportunity  of 
frequently  remarking  Olympia  as  slie  sits  in  her 
apartment ;  and  although  she  remains  there  for 
boors  without  reading,  working,  or  even  stirring, 
he  yet  becomes  enamoured  of  her  extreme  beauty 
in  despite  of  tlie  insipidity  of  so  inactive  a  person. 
Bnt  much  more  rapidly  does  this  fatal  passion  pro- 
ceed when  he  is  induced  to  purchase  a  perspective 
glass  from  the  pedlar,  whose  resemblam-e  was  so 
perfect  to  his  old  object  of  detestation.  Deceived 
by  the  secret  influence  of  the  medium  of  vision,  he 
becomes  indifferent  to  what  was  visible  to  all  others 
who  approach  Olympin, — to  a  certain  stiffness  of 
manner  which  made  Iter  walk  as  if  by  tbe  impulse 
of  machinery, — to  a  paucity  of  ideas  whii^b  induced 
her  to  express  herself  only  in  a  few  short  but 
reiterated  phrases, — in  short,  to  all  that  indicated 
Olympia  to  be  what  she  ultimately  proved,  a  mere 
literal  puppet,  or  automaton,  created  by  tlie  mecha- 
nical skill  of  Spalanzani,  and  inspired  ivith  an 
appearance  of  life  by  the  devilish  arts  we  may 
suppose  of  the  alcliymist,  advocate,  and  weather- 
glass seller  Copelius,  alias  Coppola.  At  this  extra- 
ordinary and  melancholy  truth  the 
Katlianiel  arrives  by  witnessing  a  dreadful  (juarrel 
between  the  two  imitators  of  Prometheus, 
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disputing  their  respective  interests  in  the  subject  of 
tiieir  creative  power.  They  uttered  the  wildest 
imprecntioni),  and  tearing  the  beauEiful  automaton 
limb  from  limb,  bejubcured  each  other  with  the 
fragments  of  their  clockwork  figure.  Nathaniel, 
not  much  distant  from  lunacy  before,  became  irantic 
on  witnessing  this  horrible  spectacle. 

But  we  should  be  mad  ourselves  were  we  to 
trace  these  ravings  any  further.  The  tale  concludes 
with  the  moon-struck  scholar  attempting  to  murder 
Clara  by  precipitating  her  from  a  tower.  The  poor 
girl  being  rescued  by  lier  brother,  the  lunatic 
remains  alone  on  the  battlements,  gesticulating 
violently  and  reciting  the  gibberish  whicli  he  had 
acquired  from  Copelius  and  Spalanzani.  At  tins 
moment,  and  while  the  crowd  below  are  dcrising 
means  to  secure  the  maniac,  Copelius  suddenly 
appears  among  them,  a-isures  tliem  that  Nathaniel 
will  presently  come  down  of  liis  own  accord,  and 
realizes  his  prophecy  by  fixing  on  the  latter  a  look 
of  fascination,  the  effect  of  which  is  instantly  to 
compel  the  unfortunate  young  man  to  cast  himself 
headlong  from  the  battlements. 

Tliis  wild  and  absurd  story  is  in  some  measure 
redeemed  by  some  traits  in  the  character  of  Clara, 
<ivhose  firmness,  plain  good  sense  and  frank  affection 
are  placed  in  agreeable  contrast  with  tlie  wild  ima- 
gination, fanciful  apprehensions,  and  extravagant 
affection  of  her  crazy-pated  admirer. 

It  is  impossible  to  subject  tales  oftliis  nature  to 
criticism.  They  are  not  the  visions  of  a  poetical 
mind,  they  have  scarcely  even  the  seeming  authen- 
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H  ticitywliich  the  haliucinations  of  liinavy  convey  to  the 
'  pBtient;  they  are  tlie  feverish  dreams  of  a  light- 
headed patient,  to  which,  though  they rony sometimes 
excite  by  their  peculiarity,  or  surprise  by  their 
oddity,  we  never  feel  disposed  to  yield  more  than 
momentary  attention.  In  fact,  the  inspirations  of 
Hoffmann  so  often  resemble  the  ideas  produced  by 
the  immoderate  use  of  opiom,  that  we  cannot  help 
considering  his  case  as  one  requiring  the  assistance 
of  medicine  rather  than  of  criticism  ;  and  while  we 
acknowledge  that  with  a  steadier  command  of  his 
imagination  he  might  have  been  an  author  of  the 
first  distinction,  yet  situated  as  he  was,  and  indulg- 
ing the  diseased  state  of  his  own  system,  he  appears 
to  have  been  subject  to  that  undue  vividness  of 
thought  and  perception  of  which  the  celebrated  Ni- 
oolai  became  at  once  the  victim  and  the  conqueror- 
Phlebotomy  and  cathartics,  joined  to  sound  philo- 
sophy and  deliberate  observation,  might,  as  in  the 
case  of  that  celebrated  philosopher,  have  brought  to 
a  healthy  state  a  mind  which  we  cannot  help  regard- 
ing as  diseased,  and  his  imagination  soaring  with 
an  equal  and  steady  flight  might  have  reached  the 
highest  pitch  of  the  poetical  profession. 

The  death  of  this  extraordinary  person  took 
place  in  18S2.  He  became  affected  with  the  dis- 
abling complaint  called  tabes  dorsalis,  which  gra- 
dually deprived  him  of  the  power  of  his  limbs. 
Even  in  this  melancholy  condition  he  dictated 
several  compositions,  which  indicate  the  force  of 
his  fancy,  particularly  one  fragment  entitled  The 
Recovery,  in  which  are  many  affecting  allusions  to 
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the  state  of  his  own  menial  feelings  at  this  period  ; 
and  a  novel  called  The  Adversary,  oa  which  he  had 
employed  himself  even  shortly  before  hia  last 
Neither  was  the  strength  of  hia  courage 
in  any  respect  abated ;  he  could  endure  bodily 
agony  witli  firmness,  though  he  could  not  bear  the 
visionary  terrors  of  his  own  mind.  The  medical 
person!^  made  the  severe  experiment  whether  by- 
applying  the  actual  cautery  to  his  back  by  means  of 
glowing  iron,  the  activity  of  the  nervous  system 
might  nut  be  restored.  He  was  so  far  from  being' 
cast  down  by  the  torture  of  this  medical  martyrdom, 
that  he  asked  a  friend  who  entered  the  apartment 
after  he  had  undergone  it,  whether  he  did  not  smeil 
the  roasted  meat.  The  same  heroic  spirit  marked 
his  expressions,  that  "  he  would  be  perfectly  con- 
tented to  lose  the  use  of  his  limbs,  if  he  could  bat 
retain  the  power  of  working  constantly  by  the 
help  of  an  amanuensis."  PIo£Fmann  died  at  Berlin, 
upon  the  25ih  June,  1822,  leaving  the  reputation 
of  a  remarkable  man,  whose  temperament  and 
health  alone  prevented  his  arriving  at  a  great  height 
of  reputation,  and  whose  works  as  they  now  exist 
ought  to  be  considered  less  as  models  for  imitation 
than  as  affording  a  warning  how  the  most  fertile 
fancy  may  be  exhausted  by  the  lavish  prodigality 
of  its  possessor. 


i 


ARTICLE  XI. 


THE   OMES. 


[  The  Oaan.     By  JouN  GaLT.  Esq.     Blackwood's 
Mttgaxine,  Jali/,  1624.J 


The  Jliise  of  Fiction  has  of  late  considerably- 
extended  her  wnlk  ;  and  It  will  probably  be  admit- 
ted, tliat  she  has  lent  her  counsel  to  authors  of 
greater  powers,  and  more  extended  information, 
than  those  who  detailed  ihe  uninteresting;  Memoirs 
of  Jenny  and  Jemmy  Jessaniy,  and  the  like  liresonie 
persons.  The  grave  humour  of  Fielding — the  broad 
comedy  of  Smollett — the  laboured  pathos  of  Rich- 
ardson— the  sentiment  of  Mackenzie  and  Sterne — 
ftre  of  course  excluded  from  this  comparison.  Bnt 
even  these  distinguished  authors  seem  to  have  limit- 
ed the  subjectsof  fictitious  composition  to  imaginary 
incidents  in  private  life,  and  to  displaying  the  in- 
fluence of  the  ordinary  passions  of  mankind — the 
world  in  which  they  and  their  readers  lived,  could 
show  parallel  instances  of  the  adventures  naiTated, 
uid  characters  to  match  in  some  degree  with 
personages  introduced.     But  the  modern  novel! 


h  the  I 
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Goin|ielled,  perlinps,  by  the  success  of  tlieir  prede- 
cessors, to  abandon  a  field  where  the  harvest  was 
exhausted,  have,  many  of  them,  chosen  elaeivbere 
subjects  of  a  difiarent  description.  We  have  now 
novels  which  may  take  the  old  dramatic  term  of 
Chronicles ;  bringing;  real  and  often  exalted  per- 
sons on  the  Htage ;  adorning  liistoncal  events  with 
BUch  ornaments  as  their  imagination  can  suggesti 
introducing  fictitious  characters  among  such  as  are 
real,  and  aasigning  to  tliose  which  are  historical, 
qaatities,  speeches,  and  actions,  which  exist  only 
in  the  writer's  fancy.  These  historical  novels  may 
Operate  advantageously  on  the  mind  of  two  classes 
of  readers ;  first,  upon  those  whose  attention  to 
history  is  awakened  by  the  fictitious  narrative,  and 
whom  curiosity  stimulates  to  study,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  winnowing  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  the 
true  from  the  fabulous.  Secondly,  those  who  are 
too  idle  to  read.  Gave  fur  the  purpose  of  amuse- 
ment, may  in  these  works  acquire  some  acquaint- 
ance with  history,  which,  however  inaccurate,  is 
better  than  none.  ]f  there  is  a  third  class,  whose 
delight  in  history  is  liable  to  be  lessened  by  beco- 
ming habituated  to  the  fairy-land  of  fiction,  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  to  them  the  historical  romance  or 
novel  runs  risk  of  doing  much  Ii&rm.  But  the 
readers  liable  to  suffer  by  this  perversion,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  but  few  in  number,  or,  indeed,  to  mei^e 
almost  entirely  in  the  second  class,  since  the  dif- 
ference is  but  nominal  betwixt  those  who  read 
novels,  becuusc  they  dislike  history — and  those  who 
dislike  history,  because  they  read  novels. 


It  i»  not,  bowever,  of  historical  novels  that  we 
are  now  about  to  speak,  bnt  of  another  species  of 
these  productions  which  has  become  popular  in  the 
present  Jay,  and  of  which  the  interest  tnrns  leas 
upon  tlie  incidenta  themselves,  than  upon  the  pecu- 
liar turn  of  mind  of  the  principal  personage  who  is 
active  or  passive  under  them,  and  which  character 
is  not  like  Mackenzie's  Man  of  Feeling,  a  pic- 
ture improved  from  nature,  but  has  something  in  it 
so  exaggerated,  as  to  approach  the  verge  of  the 
grotesque  or  unnatural.  In  such  works,  it  is  the 
character  of  the  individual,  not  the  events  of  the 
ta.lei  which  constitute  the  charm  of  the  writing. 
Tliere  is  a  strong  resemblance  betwixt  the  novel 
of  character,  and  what  was  called,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  plays  of  humour,  when  the  interest 
consisted  in  observing  how  particular  incidenta 
worked  upon  those  of  tlie  dramatis  perionm,  to 
whom  was  assigned  a  natural  or  acquired  peculi- 
arity of  sentiment  and  taste,  which  made  them 
consider  matters  under  a  different  light  from  that 
in  which  they  appeared  tu  mankind  in  general. 
The  Morose  of  Ben  Jonson,  whose  passion  it 
is  to  have  every  thing  silent  around  bim,  the  Vol- 
pone,  and  almost  all  the  principal  characters  of  that 
able  and  learned  dramatist,  are  influenced  by  some 
over-mastering  humour,  which,  like  the  supposed 
influence  of  the  planet  under  which  be  was  born, 
Bways  and  hiasses  the  individnal,  and  makes  him 
nnlike  to  the  rest  of  bis  species  even  in  the  events 
most  common  to  humanity- 
Mr  Godwin  has  been  one  of  the  masters 
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novel  nf  chnracter, — a  title  n'hicb  we  rnther  cliooss 
than  thnt  of  humour,  which  has  nuw  Required  an 
almost  exclusive  comic  meaning'.  Tlie  morbid 
sensibility  of  Fleetwood,  and  the  restless  specu- 
lating curioaity  of  Caleb  Williams,  are  instances 
of  his  talent  in  that  department.  There  is,  perhaps, 
little  general  sympathy  with  the  overstrained  deli- 
caraes  of  Fleetwood,  u'ho,  like  Falldand  in  the 
School  for  Scandal,  \s  too  extr.ivagaiit  in  hia  pecu- 
liaritieH  to  deserve  tlio  reader's  pity.  On  the 
other  liand,  few  there  are  who  do  not  enter  into  and 
understand  tlie  workings  of  tile  mind  of  Caleb 
Williams,  where  ihe  demon  of  curiosity,  finding  a 
youth  of  an  active  and  speculatire  disposition, 
(vithont  guide  to  advise,  or  business  to  occupy  him, 
engages  his  thoughts  and  liis  time  upon  the  task  of 
prying  into  a  mystery  which  no  way  concerned 
him,  and  which  from  tlie  beginning  be  had  a  well- 
founded  conviction  might  prove  fatal  to  him,  should 
he  ever  penetrate  it.  The  chivalrous  frenzy  of 
Falkland,  in  the  same  piece,  though  perhaps 
awkwardly  united  with  the  character  of  an  assassin, 
that  love  of  fame  to  which  he  sacrifices  iionour  and 
virtue,  is  another  instance  of  a  humour,  or  turn  of 
mind,  which,  like  stained  glass,  colours  with  its 
own   peculiar  tinge  every  object  beheld  by  the 

In  tlie  elegant  little  volume  which  forms  the 
subject  of  this  article,  wo  find  another  example  of 
the  novel  of  character,  and  indisputably  a  good 
one.  The  theme  which  he  has  chosen,  as  predomi- 
nating in  his  hero's  mind,   a  youth  of  a  gentle. 
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melancholy,  abstracted  disposition,  is  a  snpnstition 
as  connected  with  an  anxious  and  feverisli  appre- 
hension of  fatnrity — a  feeling  whicli,  though  ridi- 
culed at  one  time,  reasoned  down  at  anotlier,  and 
Etnbbornly  denied  upon  all,  has,  id  one  shape  or 
other,  greater  weig^ht  with  most  men  than  any  is 
willing  to  admit  of  himself,  or  ready  to  believe  in 
another. 

Men  of  the  most  different  habits  and  characten 
in  other  respects,  resemble  each  other  in  the  prao- 
tice  of  nursing  in  secret  some  pet  superstition,  the 
belief  of  which,  though  often  painful  to  them,  they 
cherish  the  more  fondly  in  secret,  that  they  dare 
not  for  shame  avow  it  in  public ;  so  that  many 
more  people  than  the  world  in  general  is  aware  of, 
hold  simitar  opinions  with  that  of  a  distinguished 
aea-otBcer  of  our  acquaintance,  who,  having  ex- 
pressed his  general  disbelief  of  all  the  legends  of 
Davy  Jones,  Flying  Dutchmen,  and  other  mystic 
terrors  of  the  deep,  summed  op  his  general  infide- 
lity on  the  subject  with  tbeae  qualifying  words, — 
"  one  would  not,  to  be  sure,  whistle  in  a  gale  of' 
wind." 

^The  reader  will  easily  imagine  that  we  do  not 
allude  to  the  superstition  of  the  olden  time,  which 
believed  in  spectres,  fairies,  and  other  superoatDral 
apparitions.  These  airy  squadrons  have  been  long^ 
routed,  and  are  banished  to  the  cottage  and  th& 
nursery.  But  there  exists  more  than  one  species 
of  superstition  entirely  distinct  from  that  which 
sees  phantoms,  a  disease  or  weakness  of  tlie  mind- 
not  to  be  cured  by  Dr  Alderson,  or  analyzed  by 
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Dr  Hibbert — amongst  which  is  pre-eminent  that 
which  suppoges  our  mind  receives  secret  intima- 
tions of  faturity  by  accidents  which  appear  myste* 
riously  indicative  of  coining  events,  by  impulses  to 
which  the  mind  seems  involuntarily  subjected,  and 
which  seem  less  to  arise  from  its  own  reflecUons, 
than  to  be  stamped  and  impressed  on  the  thoughts 
by  the  agency  of  some  separate  being ; — this  con- 
stitutes the  peculiar  superstition  of  the  liero  of  the 
Omen.  The  events  which  he  meets  are  all  of  a 
natural  and  ordinary  character  in  ihtmselveB ;  it 
is  the  sensations  of  the  augur  by  whom  they  are  ' 
interpreted,  which  give  them  an  ominous  cha- 
racter.) 

Tliis  tendency  to  gaze  beyond  the  curtain  which 
divides  us  from  futurity,  has  been  the  weakness  of 
many  distinguislied  names.  Buonaparte  secretly 
believed  in  the  influence  of  bis  star — Byron  had 
more  than  one  point  of  superstitious  faith — Sheri- 
dan had  that  horror  of  doing  any  thing  on  a  Friday, 
which  is  yet  common  among  tlie  vulgar  ;  and  he 
took  his  late  son  Tom  away  from  Ur  Parr's  school, 
because  he  had  dreamed  lie  had  fallen  from  a  tree 
'and  broken  his  necli.  Other  instances  might  be 
produced ;  some  are  no  doubt  affected,  because  to 
entertain  a  strange  and  peculiar  belief  on  particular 
subjects,  looks  like  originality  of  thinking,  or,  at 
least,  attracts  attention,  like  the  wearing  a  new 
and  whimsical  dress  in  order  to  engage  public  no- 
tice. But  those  whom  we  have  named  were  too 
proud,  and  stood  too  high  to  hare  recourse  to  such 
arts !  they  are  the  gKimine  disciples,  to  a  certaia 
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extent,  of  the  mystic  philosophy  which  the  autlior 
of  the  Omen  thus  describes. 

"  Wly  aie  ne  lo  BVerM  to  eanfeM  to  one  mother,  tow  mudi 

to  bt:  enilaHed  nitb  otber  facultieB  of  pnceptioa  ihao  thois  of 
tbe  cotpoieal  leosea?  V/e  diriile  with  norldly  laughter  thg  Sua 
enthmiMraot  the  conieioui  spirit  th»t  givei  heed  and  crfdonoa 

deoin  as  lupeistilioa  the  faith  which  conaults  the  oniea>  and 
Qiidei  of  dreamt  ;  and  yet,  »ho  is  it  that  hae  not  ia  the  iagcru- 
labia  abysees  of  hii  o-n  bosom  ID  awful  womhippFr,  bnwing  ths 

destiny,  like  the  mule  aod  stow  piecursors  of  tbe  heaiee,  maishat 
tbe  advent  ofacnuung  woe? 


which  it 


nakes  duii 


forms  and  qualities  of  thtne  « 
indeed,  tbe  visions  of  our  imp 
phors  with  which  the  eloquenc 


of  the  poet  would  inve: 


e  palsied  hand,  snc 


eLemeut  of  disesia  affects  the  evolutions  of  fortune.     Uidom 
often  babbles  tiulbs  which  make  wiidoDi  wondei." 

The  facts  by  whicli  this  theory  is  illustrated  are 
few  and  simple.  The  author  h  one  of  those  wliose 
"■sense  of  being  is  deiired  from  the  past;"  who 
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do  not  look  forvrard  to  form  splendid  pictures  of 
the  future,  but  liote,  with  the  constancy  of  infatua- 
tion, on  those  which  exist  in  the  gallery  of  memory. 
He  does  not  form  his  conjectures  of  the  future  by 
comparing  it  with  that  which  is  present)  but  by 
anguries  derived  Irom  events  long  passed,  and 
deeply  engraved  upon  the  tablets  of  recollection. 

These  are  of  a  solemn  mystic  air  and  trag-ie 
character.  His  infant  years  recall  a  vision  of  a 
splendid  mansion,  disturbed  by  signs  of  wo  and 
yiolence,  and  tlie  joyous  remembrances  of  his 
childish  play  are  interrnpted  by  recollection  of  a 
wounded  gentleman,  and  a  lady  distracted  by  sor- 
row.  There  are  traces  of  a  journey— the  travellei^ 
■ays  the  author, 

"  atrivB  Bl  the  ouriDut  portal  of  s  turreled  ouuiotial  edifice  : 
I  Isil  mytslC  \iCl£d  from  betid«  aij  compaiou,  lod  fondly  fieati 

tvUigbt  of  an  uieifut  ohimber,  adaropd  ivEth  the  partraittof  war- 
Bad  lidj  a  teea  reclioing  nn  a  had,  feeble,   pale,  and  wailadt 

The  author  then  findji  himself  residing  by  the 
aea-sidc,  nnder  charge  of  an  old  lady.  Here  he 
meets  a  solitary  stranger  wlio  resides  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  notices  the  child  with  much  and 
mixedemotion;but  being  apparently  recognised  by 
Mrs  Oswald, he  disappears  from  the  neighbourboud, 
and  Mrs  Oswald,  finding  the  boy  retained  deeper 
impressions  concerning  his  infantine  years  than  she 
thought  desirable,  sets  out  with  the  purpose  of  pla- 
cing him  at  school.  In  their  journey  they  met  a 
magnificent  hut  deserted  mansion ;  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  author  deicribtis  the  reflections  thtis 


awakened,  forms  a  good  specimen  of  tbe  style  and 
tone  of  the  whole  work. 

"  In  leBling  my  vny  alana  baelt  to  tie  vestibule,  I  hippmed 


menl8  of  Ihat  gorgei 
illy  fssr  vibrate  thr 
tctre  of  the  pait  hsi 
=  intiinncy  and  con 

[  bad  aiiuredly  uec 


Dnder  and  curioulj,  lomethipg  in  I 
la  table  an-Biteil  mj  atteatiDn,  and  mi 
igb  mr  nbole  frame.  I  tiembled  al 
heon  before  me,  claiming  (be  irnonti 
lunion  nhjeh  we  had  beld  together 
if  betii«.      Ever;  object  in  tbit  cba! 


•ritb  feat 


recalled 


I  "PPO'i 


anternd,  led  to  Oa 


and  but  diatorl 
i  nbD,  m  that 
shewed  mc  tba 


He  makes  no  stay  at  tliU  mansion,  hnt  is  placed 
at  a  private  school,  where  he  forms  an  acquaintance 
with  Sydenham,  the  natural  son  of  a  person  of 
high  rank,  and  goes  down  to  his  father's  honse  with 
him  to  spend  the  holidays.  Here  occars  one  of 
those  touches  of  scenery  anil  description,  well 
drawn  and  not  overcharged,  which  we  consider  as 
evbcing  the  author's  taste  aa  well  as  his  powers. 
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s  rude  nod  vut  pil^ 
ohiuli  ov«rihado»9  ■ 


er.      MsM« 


:  of  whiet.  h 


I 


ii  indBed  a  place  full  of  poesy  and  rDidinu.  The  myxcnon 
lUin,  End  ihe  long  hu;  gaUcrl»,  are  htuntcd  bj  the  ever-whii- 
ji^ng  tplriu  of  cchu  nod  lilence ;  aod  the  portriiCa  and  upeatriei 

Nun',  considering  how  much  has  been  of  late 
said  about  ohl  casl\is,  we  think  there  ia  a  great 
merit  indeed,  in  eonveying,  in  a  few  and  appro- 
priate phrases,  the  poetieal  ideas  connected  witb 
the  subject. 

At  B—  Castle  lie  meets  a  Mr  Oakdale,  in  whom 
be  recogniseg  the  stranger  of  the  sea-coast,  and 
considering  it  as  certain  tliat  be  must  be  connected 
with  the  mysteries  of  his  own  fate,  he  forms,  to- 
gether with  his  young  companion,  a  achemt!  to 
penetrate  into  the  secret.  Tiiis  is  disconcerted  by 
the  duke,  Sydenham's  father,  who  imparts  to  bis 
son  inrurinatTon  tu  be  carefully  concealed  from  the 
party  principally  concerned.  The  effect  on  their 
bojrisb  intimacy  is  natural  and  well  dcst^ribed. 
Upon  Sydeidiam's  return  from  the  interview  witli 
the  dnke, 

"  A  epgll  nu  invoked  upon  bit  frsnimiii ;  and  nhils  be  ip- 
peu-ed  in  no  niBuuie  Im  uttaehed,  ya,  ertn  while  he  thairad 
■  dupsi  feeling  of  affaetioo  for  me  ( for  I  oftm  «BD((ht  him  lonfc- 
iog  at  Dm  nilb  pity,  till  hli  eyti  oierfioiied),  it  wuLul  ton  evi- 
' "  hcMlh- 


erfuUoaedm. 


ynlgdd  hon 


,  of  wbid 
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mjr  eoumoiu  iiiirit  hsd  only  the  dim  knowledge,  that  dread  and 
budunenU  lametimca  id  HODdeifuU;  and  io  ineipUcabl;  giv«.'' 

Tlie  autlior  is  removed  guccegsively  to  Eton,  and 
to  Oxford ;  but  (wliich  seems  rather  improbable),  al- 
though indulged  in  a  large  scide  of  expense,  he  re* 
ceires  no  communication  respecting  Ills  real  Ibrtune 
or  rank  in  society.  An  eclaircissement  on  this  point 
is  prematurely  forced  forward,  by  one  of  those 
chances  which  govern  human  life.  While  be  wit- 
nesses the  play  of  Samlet,  the  incidents  of  which 
sympathize  with  thegloomyforebodingsof  his  own 
spirit,  and  with  the  recollections  of  bis  infancy,  his 
eye  suddenly  falls  on  Mr  Oakdale  ;  and  the  emo- 
tions wliicli  that  mysterious  person  evinces,  press 
upon  him  the  conviction  that  bis  own  history  re- 
sembled that  of  Hamlet — "  Shakspeare,"  he  ex- 
claimed to  Sydenham,  who,  notwithstanding  his 
reserve,  was  still  bis  companion,  "  has  told  me  that 
ray  father  was  murdered." 

"  SjdeDbam  grew  pale,  and  1a>  back  in  bia  duui  in  altonilh- 


' '  SydenTiam  trembled  and  rono  from  hii  neat,  exclaiininEi  '  !• 

"  'YcB,  and  ^uu  have  liiigwn  Ufoi  jcarii  aod  tliat  Mr  Oak- 
dale  ia  ihe  adull.^iau>  aiuuln  ? '  " 

This  discovery  brings  forth  an  expIanatioD, 
which  is  undertaken  by  his  maternal  uncle,  as  he 
proves  to  be,  General  Oglethorpe.  The  author 
proves  to  be  the  heir  of  two  considerable  estates, 
iind  of  those  mansions  wliith  had  impressed  their 
appearance  so  strongly  un  his  infanlitie  imagina- 


I 

I 
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tjon.  His  father  had  been  kiUed  or  desperateljr 
hurt  by  IVIr  Oakdale,  who  had  fled ;  bia  gfnilty 
mother  had  gone  intu  farther  irregalaritiea.  The 
veteran  exncted  a  promise  that  be  wonld  never 
enquire  after  his  mother;  and,  after  a  visit  to  bis 
maternal  seat,  and  to  the  aneient  residence  of  his 
father,  the  young  man  agrees  to  his  ancle's  pro- 
posal that  he  should  go  abroad  for  some  years. 

"  Those  who  look  to/reits,"  says  the  old  Scottish 
proverb,  with  the  sagacity  which  we  boast  as  na- 
tional, "freits  (that  is  omens)  will  follow  them." 
The  morbid  sensibility  of  yonng  Oglethorpe — for 
soch  we  suppose  is  his  name,  though  never  dis- 
tinctly mentioned— detects  allnsions  to  his  owa 
misfortunes  in  incidents  which  he  meets  with  on 
the  road,  and  even  in  the  fantastic  rack  of  donds 
which  drive  along  the  sky.  The  reasoning  of  a 
person  who  is  disposed  to  read  references  to  his 
own  fate  in  what  passes  in  heaven,  or  in  earth 
around  bim,  is  poetically  gtren  in  the  following 
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ace  has  exquisitely  describcE!  hia  beliuf  ic 


coneisiB  of  this  lier^aFtec  sort  oC  disc 
totaliitmygeBiu..- 

The  subject  of  our  tale  is  detained  at  HnTnburg;li, 
by  an  acquaintance  farmed  with  an  English  officer 
of  ranli,  General  Puree),  and  bis  lady,  but  chiefiy 
by  tlie  charms  of  their  daughter  Maria.  The  beau- 
ty atid  accompli sbiuents  of  this  young  lady,  and 
still  more  the  delicacy  of  her  health,  and  the  ap- 
parent frail  tenure  on  which  she  holds  these  giftsj 
are  calculated  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the 
heart  of  the  youthful  visionary,  whose  tempera- 
ment was  as  melancholy  as  his  feelings  were  ten- 
der. Of  course  he  becomes  the  lover  of  Maria, 
but  experiences  the  strongest  and  most  startling 
opposition  on  the  part  of  Mrs  Furcel,  who,  seem- 
ing on  tlie  one  hand  much,  and  even  passionately 
attached  to  her  daughter's  admirer,  declares  her- 
self, oil  the  other,  vehemently  opposed  to  his  suit- 
SJie  is  prevented  from  giving  the  grounds  of  her 
objections  by  some  of  those  interruptions  which 
are  usually  employed  in  romances  to  prolong  the 
embarrassments  of  the  dramatis  personis,  and 
which  perhaps  are  not  in  the  present  case  very 
artificiiJiy  interposed.  Considering,  as  it  proves 
to  be  the  case,  that  Mrs  Purcel  was  the  guilty 
mother  of  the  hero  of  the  tale,  and  thus  witnessed 


niJiy  I 

;ssed  I 
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of  that  iDike  jour  niiod  euf,  0 


ii\i  the   Turk, 


bhiI  h«> 


Lhe  mnbamdor 


with  ihe  gwatoat  vivacity,  '  MTjit  cu- 
DDtlw?  Shall  I  not,  th«a,  cut  af  hii  esri  ?  All !  jdu  kDO' 
but  lilllB  of  Mini  Firnui.  if  you  thiol  lo  !  By  the  sucred  IkuJ 
of  tha  I'rophet,  by  tbc  nit  of  the  (huh.  h;  tbe  puha's  >oDi,  ui 
by  ynur  iliath,  1  nnuld  u  loon  cut  olF  bil  ems  (eare  did  I  Of  1 
by  Ali,  Bnd  hi«d  into  Iha  bargain  !J  ai  I  would  drink  »  cup  «' 
WBlEr.  Wo  art  rars  madmen,  "e  PeisJUDu;  we  do  not  >ui^ 
upnn  tiiSca.' — '  Bui,'  »ic]  Ihs  Turk,  totally  unmoved  fay  tb 
volubility  and  nuttet  of  tWi  ipeeeli,  '  my  Blaster  otdan  DUM 


I 


;  off  in. 


or  tht. 


9  tiila,  and  that,   Iherefoti 


;CEpt  by  himself,  ■- 


>  Three  tailt!' 


three.  I  have  fifteai);  and  if  that  wun'l  do,  I  have  b  Iti 
and  it  thai  be  not  enough,  tell  him  that  1  have  one  thousi 
nna  Uili.      Go,   for  the  lora  of  Allah,  go;  and  tejl  bin 

oars  are  off,  off,  off.'  Then  calling  aloud  to  hie  ferBth, 
(wo  or  three  other  lervantii,  he  Hid,  in  a  most  perutnptor 
'  Go,  raicali,  quick,  fly,  biing  Sadek's  ean  to  me  this 
I'll  three  tail  himt  If  he  had  Gfly  eara  I  would  cut  thi 
Then  lurning  to  the  ciuouih,  who  bad  already  got  on  bii 
roadineu  lo  depart,  be  aid,  ^  May  your  flhaduw  never- 
hlay  Gi>d  protect  you.  Make  oiy  prayers  acceptable 
pasha,  and  tell  him  again,  if  he  has  three  tails,  I,  by  the  1 
"    ■  fl  Prophet,  bave  fifteen, ' 


'Dpon 


I 


gullet. 


e  from  Ihe  h 


omelhing  very  like  Ibem,  un  lh< 
did  not  fail  lo  exhibit  tbem  ti 
approptiata  aipreHiona  of  nupei 


After  nil,  the  ambassador  was  Iiinixelf  clieatedt 
for  liis  retinue  suffered  tlie  rogue  to  escape  wn- 
cropped,  nnd  exposed)  to  satisfy  their  mastec'a.  ill* 
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digitation,  two  slices  of  a  yonn^  kid,  in  lieu  of  the 
pairings  of  Iiis  ears. 

After  tills  adventure,  lliese  travellers  proceed  to 
CoiisCantinople,  where  the  kindness  of  &  Turk  adds 
to  their  retinue  &  Circassian  slave,  wlioae  company, 
and  tlie  manner  in  which  she  was  to  be  treated, 
added  somewhat  to  the  niceties  of  the  envoy's  si- 
tuation. They  next  reached  Smyrna,  where  fbey 
were  tii  be  received  on  board  of  a  British  frigate. 
But  wlien  suranioned  to  embark,  and  avail  them- 
selves of  a  favourable  wind,  a.  most  violent  oppo- 
sition arose  on  the  part  of  the  envoy  and  liis  astro- 
loger Alohammed  Beg,  who  declared  that  the  stars 
had  not  announced  a  propitious  moment ;  and  that, 
to  weigh  anchor  at  the  command  of  an  infidel, 
merely  because  the  wind  blew  fair,  would  be  down- 
right madness.  Fortunately,  both  the  envoy  and 
his  astrologer  sneezed  twice  in  the  coarse  of  the 
debate,  wliicb,  being  admitted  as  a  happy  omen, 
sufficient  to  counterbalance  a  dark  horoscope,  they 
embarked  with  the  mehmandar,  a  young  English 
officer,  appointed  to  serve  as  tlieir  interpreter. 
Their  surprise  at  what  they  saw  on  board,  and  at 
the  wonders  of  Malta,  together  witli  their  indig- 
nation at  the  unexpected  restraints  of  the  quaran- 
tine, we  shall  pass  over,  but  cannot  omit  tbe  follow- 
ing  passage  concerning  the  ceremonial  of  the  table, 
— a  matter  conventional  in  itself,  but  vet  so  knitted 
up  in  the  opinion  of  every  country  with  the  whole 
system  of  civility  and  good-breeding,  that  nothing 
filfurds  more  ground  for  ridicule  or  offence  thaa 
tlie  (lightest  breach  of  its  etiquette. 
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expect  tliat  the  author  had  suhjecteil  the  interest  of 
h\»  hero  to  that  gloomy  and  inexorable  deity,  or 
principle,  in  whom  the  ancienlB  believed,  under  di« 
name  of  Destiny,  or  Fate,  and  that,  like  Orestes 
or  Hamlet,  he  was  to  be  the  destined  avenger  of 
his  father's  injuries,  or  of  his  mother's  gaih.  Sncli 
was  the  persuasion  of  the  victim  himself,  as  fx- 
pressed  in  several  passages,  some  of  which  we  Lave 
quoted.  But  the  course  of  the  action,  the  point 
upon  which  our  imagin^ion  had  been  fixed,  at  the 
expense  of  some  art,  is  altogether  departed  iron). 
No  more  mention  is  made  of  Mr  Oakdale,  and 
though  a  fatal  influence  continues  to  impel  the  des- 
Uned  sufferer  into  moat  horrible  danger,  yet  it  is 
of  a  kind  different  from  that  which  the  omens  pre- 
saged, and  which  the  hero  himself,  and  the  reader, 
on  his  acconnt,  was  induced  to  expect  For  ex- 
ample, he  meets  on  his  road  lo  Harwich  with  ifae 
foneral  of  a  man  who  had  been  murdered,  much  in 
the  same  circumstances  as  those  which  attended  the 
death  of  his  own  father,  and  which,  wliile  they  in- 
dicate a  bloody  catastrophe  to  the  story,  bear  no 
reference  to  that  which  really  attends  it. 

But  although  these  objections  may  be  started, 
they  affect,  in  a  slight  degree,  the  real  merits  of 
the  work,  which  consist  in  the  beauty  of  its  lan- 
guage, and  the  trnth  of  the  descriptions  introduced. 
Yet,  even  these  are  kept  in  subordination  to  the 
main  interest  of  the  piece,  which  arises  from  the 
melancholy  picture  of  an  amiable  yonng  man,  who 
has  received  a  superstitions  bias,  imposed  by  ori- 
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ginal  teiuperament,  as  well  as  by  the  sorrowful 
erents  of  his  childLood. 

In  this  point  of  view,  it  ia  of  little  consequence 
vhethor  tlie  presages  on  which  his  mind  dwells, 
concur  with  the  event  j  for  the  nuthor  is  not  refu- 
ting the  correctness  of  such  auguries,  but  illustra- 
ting ihe  character  of  one  who  believed  in  them. 

The  tendency  to  such  belief  is,  we  believe,  com- 
mon to  most  men.  There  are  circumstances)  and 
animals,  and  places,  and  sounds,  whicli  we  are 
naturally  Jed  to  connect  with  melonclioly  ideas,  and 
thus  far  to  consider  as  being  of  evil  augury. 
Funerals,  churthynrds,  the  howling  of  dogs,  the 
sounds  of  the  passing  bell,  which  are  all  of  a  gloomy 
character,  and,  calamitous,  or  at  least  unpleastng  in 
themselves,  must  lead,  we  are  apt  to  suppose,  to 
consequences  equally  unpleaaing.  He  wonld  be  a 
stout  sceptic  who  would  choose,  like  the  hero  of 
our  tale,  to  tacU  his  wedding  to  the  conclusion  of 
a  funeral,  or  even  to  place  the  representation  of  a 
death's-head  on  a  marriage-ring ;  and  yet  the  mar- 
riage might  be  a  happy  one  in  eitiier  case,  were 
there  not  the  risk  that  the  evil  omen  might  work 
its  own  accomplishment  by  its  effect  ou  the  minds 
of  the  parties. 

But  besides  the  omens  which  arise  out  of  natural 
associations,  there  are  superstitions  of  tliia  kind 
'which  we  have  from  tradition,  and  which  affect 
those  who  believe  in  lliem  merely  because  others 
believed  before.  We  have  all  the  nurse  has  taught 
Bs  of  presages  by  sparkles  from  the  fire,  and  signs 
fiom  accidental  circumstanues,  which,  however  they 
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have  obtained  the  character  originally,  liave  been 
at  leiut  generally  received  as  matters  of  ominoua 
presage ;  nnd  it  is  wonderful  in  how  many,  and 
how  distant  countries,  the  common  sense,  or  rather 
the  common  nonsenEe,  of  mankind,  baa  attached 
the  same  ideoa  of  mishap  to  circumstances  which 
appear  to  have  little  relation  to  it  ;  and  not 
less  extraordinary  to  discover  some  ancient  Roman 
superstition  existing  in  some  obscure  villnge,  and 
surprising  the  antiquary  as  much  as  when  he  has 
the  good  tuck  to  detect  an  antique  piece  of  sculpture 
or  inscription  on  the  crumbling  walls  of  a  decayed 
Scottish  church. 

Day-fatalism,  wliich  has  been  so  much  illustrated 
by  the  learned  and  credulous  Aubrey,  or  tliat  recur* 
ring  coincidence  which  makes  men  connect  their 
good  and  evil  fortunes  with  particular  days,  montfat, 
and  years,  is  another  of  the  baits  hy  which  Super- 
stition angles  for  her  vassals.  These  fatalities, 
which  seem  to  baffle  calculation,  resemble,  in  fact, 
what  is  commonly  called  a  run  of  luck,  or  an  extra* 
ordinary  succession  of  good  or  evil,  beyond  hope  or 
expectation.  Such  irregularities  in  the  current  of 
events  are  necessary  to  prevent  human  beings  from 
lifting  the  veil  of  futurity.  If  the  ordinary  chanoea 
of  fortune  were  not  occasionally  deranged,  or  set 
aside  by  those  unexpected  caprices  of  her  power, 
Demoivre  and  his  pupils  might  approach  nearly  to 
the  rank  of  prophets. 

In  a  third  species  of  presage,  our  own  mind,  ns 
we  have  hinted,  becomes  our  oracle,  nnd  either  from 
the  dreams  of  the  nigjit,  or  the  re  coll  actions  of  tbs 


day,  we  feel  impressed  ^vitii  the  belief  that  good  or 
evil  is  about  to  befall  as.  We  are  far  from  abso- 
lutely scorning  this  species  of  divination,  since  we 
are  convinced  that  in  sleep,  or  even  in  protound 
abstrnction,  the  mind  may  arrive  at  conulusions 
which  are  just  in  theniselres,  wilhout  our  being 
able  to  perceive  tbe  process  of  thought  which  pro- 
duced them.  The  singular  stories  told  about  dreams 
corresponding  to  the  future  event,  nre  usually 
instances  and  illustrations  of  our  meaning.  A 
gentleman,  for  instance,  is  sued  for  a  ruinous  debt, 
with  tbe  accumulation  of  interest  since  his  fatlierV 
time.  He  is  persuaded  the  i:laim  had  been  long 
settled,  but  he  cannot,  after  the  utmost  seai'ch, 
recover  tbe  document  wbicli  should  establish  tile 
payment.  He  was  about  tu  set  out  for  tlie  capital, 
in  order  to  place  himself  at  the  mercy  of  his  creditor, 
when,  on  tlie  eve  uf  his  journey,  he  dreams  a  dream. 
His  father,  he  thouglit,  came  to  him  and  asked  the 
cause  of  liig  melancholy,  and  of  the  preparations 
whicb  be  was  making  fur  his  journey  ;  and  as  tbe 
appearance  of  the  dead  excites  no  surprise  in  a 
dream,  the  visionary  told  the  phantom  tbe  cause  of 
his  distress,  and  mentioned  liis  conviction  that  this 
ruinous  debt  had  been  already  settled.  "  You  are 
right,  my  son,"  was  tbe  answer  of  the  vision,  "  tbe 
money  was  paid  by  mo  in  ray  lifetime.  Go  tosuch 
a  person,  formerly  a  practitioner  of  the  law,  now 
retired  from  business,  and  remind  bim  that  the 
papers  are  in  his  hands.  If  he  has  forgotten  tlie 
circumstance  of  his  having  been  employed  by  me 
on  that  Occasion,  for  he  wns  not  my  orJinury  agent. 
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Bay  to  liim,  tliat  he  may  remember  it  by  the  token 
that  there  was  some  trouble  about  prouuring  change 
for  a  double  Portugal  piece  when  I  settled  tny 
account  with  him."  The  vision  was  correct  ia  all 
points.  The  slumbering  memory  of  the  ex -attorney 
was  roused  by  the  recollec:tion  of  the  doubloon, — 
the  writings  were  recovered, — and  the  dreamer 
freed  from  the  prosecution  brought  agitinst  him. 

This  remarkable  story  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  accurate  matter  of  fact,  at  least  in  its  general 
bearings.  Now,  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  coarse 
of  nature  was  interrupted,  and  that,  to  save  a  south- 
land laird  from  a  patrimonial  injury,  a  supernatural 
warning  was  deigned,  which  the  fate  of  empires 
has  not  drawn  fortli?  This  we  find  Jiard  to  credit 
Or  are  we,  on  the  other  band,  to  believe,  that  each 
coincidences  between  dreams  and  tlie  events  whii^ 
they  presage,  arise  from  mere  accident,  and  that  a 
vision  so  distinct,  and  a  result  which  afforded  it  so 
much  corroboration,  were  merely  the  effect  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  happened  by  mere  chance,  just  as 
two  dice  happen  accidentally  to  cast  up  doublets  ? 
This  is  indeed  possible,  but  we  do  not  think  it  en- 
tirely philosophical.  Bat  our  idea  is  different  from 
both  the  alternative  solutions  which  we  have  men- 
tioned.  Every  one  is  sensible,  that  among  the  stuff 
which  dreams  are  made  of,  we  can  recognise  broken 
and  disjointed  remnants  of  forgotten  realities  which 
dwell  imperfectly  on  the  memory.  We  are  of  opi- 
nion, therefore,  that  in  this  and  similar  cases,  tiw 
sleeping  imagination  is  actually  weavirjg  its  web 
out  of  the  broken  realities  of  actual  f^icts.      The 
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mind,  at  some  early  period,  had  been,  according  to 
the  story,  impressed  with  a  strong  belief  that  the 
debt  had  actually  been  paid,  which  belief  must  have 
arisen  from  some  early  convictions  on  the  subject, 
of  which  the  ground-work  was  decayed.  But  in 
the  course  of  the  watches  of  the  night.  Fancy,  in 
her  own  time  and  manner,  dresses  up  the  faded 
materials  of  early  recollection.  The  idea  of  the  fa- 
ther once  introduced,  naturally  recalls  to  memory 
what  the  dreamer,  at  some  forgotten  period,  had 
actually  heard  from  his  parent ;  and  by  this  clue  he 
arrives  at  the  truth  of  a  fact,  as  he  might  have  done 
at  the  result  of  a  calculation,  though  without  com- 
prehending the  mode  by  which  he  arrived  at  the 
truth. 

The  subject,  if  prosecuted,  would  lead  very  far, 
and  farther  perhaps  than  is  warranted  by  the  sub- 
ject of  these  remarks.  It  is  possible,  however,  we 
may  one  day  return  to  it. 
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[^Jlie  Adoeaturei  nf  Rajji  Saba  of  Ispahan  in  England. 
3  mis.  iTji  J.  MoBiER.  Eeq.  TIte  Kia^zilbash ;  a  TaU 
ofKhoraian.  3  volt.    Bif  JamSs  BaILUR  PhAsbb,  Em. 

—From  the  Quarlerlff  Sei^iew,  Jan.  1829.] 


An  old  acquaintance  of  ours,  as  remarkable  fcr 
tlie  grotesqae  qneernesB  of  his  physii^nomf,  as  for 
the  kindness  and  gentloncsa  of  his  diRpoaUioii,  mu 
asked  by  a  friend,  where  he  had  been  ?  Me  replied 
he  had  been  seeing'  the  lion,  which  was  at  that  tiuw 
an  object  of  curiosity — (we  are  not  sure  whether  it 
was  Nero  or  Cato — ) :  "  And  what,"  rejoined  the 
querist,  "  did  the  lion  think  of  you?"  The  jest 
passed  as  a  good  one;  and  yet  under  it  lies  some- 
thing that  is  serious  and  true. 

W'hen  a  civilized  people  have  gazed,  at  their 
leisure,  upon  one  of  those  uninstructed  productions 
of  rude  nature  whom  they  term  barbarians,  the 
next  object  of  natural  curiosity  is,  to  learn  what 
opinion  tlie  barbarian  bus  formed  of  the  new  state 
of  society  into  which  he  is  introduced — what  the 
lion  thinks  of  his  visiteri.  Will  the  simple,  noso- 
pkisticated  being,  we  ask  ourselves,  be  more  ia- 
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dined  to  reverence  us,  wlio  direct  the  thiinder  and 
lightning  by  our  command  of  electricity — control 
tbe  course  of  the  winds  by  our  stoam -engines — 
Inm  night  into  day  by  our  gas — erect  the  most 
stupendous  edifices  by  our  macliinery — soar  into 
mid-air  like  eagles — at  pleasure  dive  into  the  earth 
like  moles? — or,  to  take  us  as  individuals,  and 
despise  the  efFeminate  child  of  social  policy,  whom 
the  community  have  deprived  of  half  his  riglit^ — 
who  dares  not  avenge  a  blow  without  having'  r«- 
coorse  to  a  constable — who,  like  a  pampered  jade, 
cannot  go  but  thirty  miles  a-day  without  a  halt — 
or  endure  hunger,  were  it  only  for  twenty-four 
Iiours,  without  suffering  and  complaint — whose  life 
is  undignified  by  trophies  acquired  in  the  ehaae  or 
the  battle — and  whose  death  is  not  graced  by  a  few 
preliniiitary  tortures,  apfJied  to  tlie  moat  sensitive 
parts,  in  order  to  ascertain  his  decided  superiority 
to  ordinary  mortals  ?  We  are  equally  desirous  to 
know  what  the  swarthy  stranger  may  think  of  our 
sotiial  institutions,  of  onr  complicated  system  of 
juBtice  in  oompariaon  with  the  dictum  of  the  chief, 
sitting  in  the  gate  of  the  village,  or  the  award  of 
the  elders  of  the  tribe,  assentbled  around  the  council 
£re  ;  and  even,  in  a  lower  and  lighter  point  of  view, 
what  be  thinks  of  our  habits  and  forms  of  ordinary 
life, — that  artificial  and  conventional  ceremonial, 
whicli  80  broadly  distinguishes  different  ranks  frost 
each  other,  and  hinds  together  so  closoly  those  who 
belong  to  the  same  grade. 

In   general,  when  we  have  an  opportunity  of 
«nquiiiiig,  we  find  the  rude  stranger  has  arrived  at 
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some  conclusion  totally  unexpected  by  his  European 
host.  For  instance,  when  Lee  Boo,  that  i 
interesting  and  amiable  specimen  of  the  child  of 
natnre,  was  carried  to  see  n  man  riae  in  a  ba1Iooti> 
his  only  remark  was,  he  wondered  any  one  shonlil 
take  so  much  trouble  in  a  country  where  it  n 
easy  to  call  a  hackney-coach.  Lee  Boo  bad  sapped 
full  with  wonders  ;  a,  coach  was  to  liim  as  great « 
marvel  as  a  balloon  ;  he  had  lost  all  usual  marks  for 
comparing  difficult  and  easy,  and  if  Prince  Hus- 
sein's flying  tapestry,  ov  Astolplio's  liippogryph, 
had  been  shown,  he  would  have  judged  of  them  by 
the  ordinary  rules  of  convenience,  and  preferred  a 
snug  corner  in  a  well-bung  clim-iot. 

From  the  amusing  results  arising  ont  of  sudi 
contrasts  it  has  occurred  to  many  authors,  at  ditfer- 
ent  periods,  that  an  agreeable  and  striking  mode  of 
enquiry  into  the  intrinsic  value  and  rationality  of 
social  institutions  might  be  conducted  by  writii^ 
critical  remarks  upon  them,  in  the  assamed  character 
of  the  native  of  a  primitive  country.  LucJan  ha» 
placed  some  such  observations  in  the  mouth  of  his 
Scythian  philosopher,  Toxaris.  In  modern  times, 
the  Turkish  Spy,  though  the  subject  of  his  letters 
didnot  embrace  manners  or  morals,  had  considerable 
celebrity.  The  interest  of  the  famous  poltdoal 
romance  of  GuUiver  turns  on  tlie  same  sort  of  con- 
trivance, liut,  perhaps,  the  earliest  example  of  the 
'precise  species  of  composition  whieii  we  mean,  exists 
in  the  Memoranda  imputed  to  the  Indian  Kings, 
and  published  in  the  Spectator.  At  a  latter  period,  , 
Montesquieu's  Persian  Letters,  with  Lord  Litde- 
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ton's  imitation  of  that  remarkable  work,  and  Gold- 
smith's Citizen  of  the  World,  were  designed  to 
represent  the  view  which  might  be  taken  of  Pari- 
sian or  London  manners  and  policy,  by  a  Persian 
sage  in  the  one  case,  and  a  Chinese  philosopher  in 
the  other.  Still,  however,  the  notable  imperfection 
occurred  in  these  representations,  that  neither 
Montesquieu,  nor  Littleton,  nor  Goldsmith  was  at 
all  qualified  to  sustain  the  character  he  assumed. 
Usbeck  and  Lien  Chi  Altangi  are  scarcely  di£Perent» 
after  all,  from  Europeans  in  their  language,  views^ 
and  ideas.  The  Persian  caftan  and  Chinese  gown 
are  indeed  put  on,  but  the  Persian  and  Chinese 
habitual  modes  of  thinking  are  not  exhibited,  any- 
more than  the  language  of  either  of  these  countries  ; 
the  Frenchman's  Persian  might  be  a  Chinese,  or  the 
Englishman's  Chinese  a  Persian,  without  the  reader 
being  able  to  appeal  to  any  satisfactory  test  for 
re-adjusting  the  machinery. 

It  is  in  this  most  dbsential  particular  that  the 
Travels  of  Hajji  Baba  may  claim  a  complete  su- 
periority over  the  works  of  those  distinguished 
authors.  The  author  of  Hajji  Baha^s  Travels 
writes,  thinks,  and  speaks  much  more  like  an  Ori- 
ental than  an  Englishman ;  and  makes  good 
what  he  himself  affirms,  that  the  single  '<  idea  of 
illustrating  Eastern  manners  by  contrast  with  those 
of  England,  has  been  his  Kehlehy  the  direction  of 
his  Mecca."  Hajji  Baba,  moreover,  is  not  an  Ori- 
entalist merely,  but  one  of  a  peculiar  class  and 
character — a  Persian,  and  differing  as  much  from 
a  Turk  as  a  Frenchman  from  a  German. 
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The  English  reader,  however,  as  he  is  politely 
called,  who  is  ignorant  of  all  save  what  his  owru 
langunge  can  convey  to  liim,  might  hare  been  at 
some  loss  to  trace  the  merits  of  such  a  work,  with- 
out some  previoTiB  acqaaintanco  with  the  Persian 
manners,  particularly  as  differing  from  those  of 
other  Oriental  nations  ;  since,  however  well  ac- 
quainted he  might  be  with  the  habits  &nd  manneis 
<i1  his  own  country,  it  is  necessary,  for  tlie  enjoy- 
ment of  this  work,  that  he  should  know  something 
of  the  peculiar  scale  on  which  they  are  to  he  mea- 
sored.  This  necessary  information  haa  been  amply 
supplied  by  the  Adventures  of  Hajji  Baha  of  /«- 
pa/tan — in  which  we  have  a  lively  and  entertaining 
Iiigtory  [>f  the  hero  of  the  present  work,  his  early 
adventures,  mishaps,  rogneries)  with  their  conse- 
quences ;  ail  tending  to  prepare  ua  for  his  expe- 
riences in  England.  There  are  few  of  our  readeiSi 
probably,  who  have  not  perused  this  lively  novel, 
which  may  be  termed  the  Oriental  GU  Bias,  and 
enjoyed  the  easy  and  liumoroos  introduction  wliiul) 
it  affiirds  to  the  Oriental  manners  andcastoms,  but 
especially  to  those  which  are  peculiar  to  the  V&e- 

By  what  peculiar  circnmstances,  in  climate,  con- 
I,  education,  or  government,  the  national 
T  is  cliiefly  funned,  has  been  long  dispat«d  ;. 
Lce  we  are  ail  aware  of;  and  proposing; 
to  tmvel,  consider  it  as  certain,  nearly,  that  wa 
liave  peculiar  advantages  1o  hope,  and  dangers  to 
guard  against,  from  tlie  manners  of  a  particular 
region,  as  that  we  shall  enjoy  peculiar  pleasores. 
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or  hare  to  face  peculiar  inconveniences  in  its  di- 
mate.  Tlio  geoius  of  tho  Persians  is  lively  and 
volatile,  to  a  degree  mucli  exceeding  otiier  nations 
of  the  East.  They  are  powerfully  affected  by  that 
which  is  presented  before  them  nt  the  moment — ■ 
forgetful  of  the  past,  careless  of  the  future — quick 
in  observation,  and  correct  as  well  as  quick,  when 
they  give  themselves  leisure  to  examine  the  prin* 
ciples  of  tlieir  decision — but  often  contented  to 
draw  their  conclusions  too  rashly  and  hastily.  It 
is  evident  that  the  acuteness  of  a  spectator  of  fo- 
reign manners  is  of  the  first  consequence  in  render- 
ing his  lucubrations  spirited  and  interesting ;  and 
that  the  erroneous  results  at  which  his  precipitate 
ingenuity  may  often  arrive,  cannot  fail  to  afford  a 
proportional  share  of  amuBenient.  Tlie  crrorH  of 
the  dull  are  seldom  productive  of  mirth ;  and  the 
information  which  lie  may  sometimes  convey  is  lo 
macli  alloyed  by  the  natural  stupidity  with  whioh 
it  is  amalgamated,  that,  to  say  truth,  few  persona 
care  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  separating  it,  just  as 
(since  the  Dntchmen  gave  up  that  task)  it  has  not 
been  tliougiit  wortli  while  to  extract  the  small  qooo- 
tity  of  silver  which  is  contained  in  every  ton  of 
lead.  It  is  be  that  is  witty  himself,  says  Falstaff, 
wbo  is  the  cause  of  wit  in  others ;  and  tlie  mercu- 
rial Persian  may  be  equally  expected  to  afiord 
entertainment  in  both  capacities.  But  we  may 
safely  say,  that,  not  amusement  only,  but  instrac- 
tion  of  a  very  serious  kind  is  to  be  derived  from 
considering  the  nature  of  some  of  the  materia 
which  iu'e  here  under  the  management  of  a  master. 
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Hajji  Tiaha,  as  the  reader  probably  well  knotrsi 
s  a.  rogiiislk  boy,  tlie  son  of  a  barber  nf  Ispahan, 
who  bccnmea  the  attendant  upon  a  merchant,  is 
nutde  prisoner  by  a  band  of  Tarcomans,  with  whom 
he  is  forced  to  become  an  associate,  altliuugh,  as 
in  the  case  of  Gil  Bias,  a  private  feeling  of  cow- 
ardice greatly  aids  the  moral  sense  in  rendering 
the  profession  disgnsling  to  him>  After  having 
the  signal  glory  of  conducting  the  tribe  to  a  sac- 
cessfnl  enterprise  on  his  native  city,  he  escapes  from 
the  Turcomans  to  be  plundered  by  his  own  coun- 
trymen— is  reduced  to  be  a  water-caiTier — a  seller 
of  tobacco,  and  at  length  a  swindler.  He  emerges 
from  this  condition  to  become  tlie  pupil  of  the  Per- 
sian physician -royal.  From  this  situation  he  rises 
to  the  kindred  dignity  of  an  immediate  attendant 
on  the  chief  executioner,  and,  of  course,  a  man  of 
great  consequence  in  a  state  where  various  grada- 
tions of  violence,  from  a  simple  drubbing  to  the 
exercise  of  the  sabre  or  bowstring,  farm  the  per- 
vading principle  of  motion.  In  this  last  character 
a  scene  is  introduced  (the  death  of  the  unhappy 
Zeenab),  tending  to  show  that,  though  the  author 
has  chiefly  used  the  lighter  tints  of  human  life,  its 
darker  shadows  are  also  at  his  command.  The 
consequences  of  this  ti'agedy  deprive  Hajji  of  his 
post,  and  he  is  reduced  to  take  sanctuary.  He 
changes  his  manners,  lays  aside  the  military  pro- 
fession, and  assumes  airs  of  devotion — becomes  a 
respectable  character,  somewhat  allied  to  Sir  Pan- 
darus  of  Troy — but  is  once  more  involved  in  ruin 
by  the  superstitious  and  intolerant  zeal  of  a  MoUah 
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to  wliom  lie  Iiad  attaclied  liimaelf.  After  sncb  a 
series  of  adventures,  be  escapes  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  sets  up  us  a  seller  of  tabes  for  tobacco- 
pipes.  Here,  in  tlie  assumed  cliaracter  of  a  wealthy 
merchant  of  high  Arabian  extraction,  lie  marries  a 
wealthy  Turkish  widow ;  but,  being  detected  as 
an  impostor,  is  obliged  to  resign  his  prize.  Final' 
ly,  Hajji  Baba  obtains  the  protection  of  the  grand 
vizier,  and  of  the  Shah  himself  in  particular,  by  the 
great  assiduity  be  displays  in  acquiring  some  know- 
ledge of  the  European  character,  which  the  contest 
between  the  French  and  English,  for  obtaining 
superior  influence  at  the  court  of  Ispahan,  had 
rendered  an  interesting  subject  of  consideration  in 
the  councils  of  Persia.  At  length  the  celebrated 
mission  of  Miraah  Fironsi — the  same,  we  presume, 
witli  the  well-known  Abou  Taleb,  Persian  envoy 
at  the  court  of  the  late  King  in  the  years  1809  and 
181 0— determines  tlie  fate  of  Hajji  Baba,  who  re- 
ceives directions  to  attend  it  in  the  character  of 
secretary.  Here  the  original  account  of  his  adven- 
tures, published  in  1824,  <i1osed,  with  a.  promise 
that,  if  they  appeared  to  wish  it,  the  public  should 
be  informed,  in  due  season,  of  Hajji's  adventures 
while  in  the  train  of  the  Persian  ambassador  to  St 
James's. 

The  author  has  no  reason  to  complain  of  that 
vant  of  attention  which  will  sometimes  silence  tha 
most  pertinacious  of  story-tellers, — yea,  even  the 
regular  bore  of  the  club'house,  whose  numbers  he 
has  thinned.  Hajji  Daba  met  with  a  universal 
good  reception.     The  novelty  of  the  style,  which 
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perceived  to  be  genuine  OrieotaJ,  by 
such  internal  evidence  as  establishes  the  value  o( 
lesl  old  Cliinit — the  gay  and  glowing  descriptiass 
«f  Ea&tem  state  and  pageantry,  the  ebaracter  of  the 
poetry  occasionally  introduced — secured  a.  merited 
welcome  for  the  Persian  picaroon.  As  a  pictara  of 
Oriental  manners,  the  work  had,  indeed,  a  severe 
trial  to  sustain  by  a  comparison  with  the  then  re- 
GHit  romance  of  Anastasitu.  But  the  public  fOBod 
^petite  for  both ;  and  indeed  they  differas  comedy 
and  tragedy,  the  deep  passion  and  gloomy  interest 
^  Mr  Hope's  work  being  of  a  kind  entirely  diS^- 
tait  from  the  light  and  lively  turn  of  our  friend 
Hajji's  adventures.  The  latter,  with  his  morals 
sitting  easy  about  him,  a  rogue  indeed,  but  not  a 
malicious  one,  with  as  much  wit  and  eunaiag'  as 
^able  him  to  dupe  others,  and  aa  mocb  vanity  as 
to  a&rd  tliem  perpetual  means  of  retaliatian;  a 
sparrow-hawk,  who,  wjiile  he  floats  through  the  air 
in  quest  of  the  smaller  game,  is  himself  perpetnally 
exposed  to  be  pounced  on  by  some  stronger  bird  of 
prey,  interests  and  amuses  us,  while  neither  deser^ 
Ting  nor  expecting  serious  regard  or  esteem; — and 
like  Will  Vizard  of  the  hill,  "  the  knave  is  our  very 
good  friend." 

The  rnpid  and  varions  changes  of  individual  for- 
tune, which,  in  any  other  scene  and  country,  might 
be  thought  improbable,  are  proper  to,  or  rather  ia- 
separable  from,  the  vicissitudes  of  a  governmest  at 
barbaric  and  despotic,  where  aa  individual, 
especially  if  possessing  talents,  may  rise  and  ^ok.  as 
tennis-ball,  and  be  subjected  to  the  ex- 
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traor^inary  variety  of  hazards  in  une  life,  which  the 
oliier  underg'oea  in  the  course  of  one  game.  But, 
were  fnrtlier  apology  necessary  for  tlie  eccentricity 
of  some  of  the  events,  tluui  the  capriee  of  an  arbi- 
trary monnTL'fa,  and  the  convidsions  of  a  waning- 
empire,  we  Itave  only  to  compare  the  reverses  re- 
presented as  experienced  hy  this  barber  of  Iiipa- 
ban,  with  the  mighty  changes  which  we  oarselves 
have  been  witness  to,  affecting  thrones,  dumina- 
tions,  princedoms,  virtues,  powers.  The  mighty 
and  overwhelming  sway  which  seemed  neither  to 
Lave  limits  in  elevation  nor  extent — that  power,  the 
existence  and  terror  of  which  led  to  the  collision  of 
European  politicly  in  the  court  of  Ispahan — where 
is  it  now,  or  what  vestiges  remain  of  its  iiifiuence  ? 
We  might  aa  well  ask  where  are  the  columna  of 
sand  which  at  night  whirl  over  the  broad  desert,  in 
number  and  size  sufficient  to  be  the  death  and  grave 
of  armies,  and  in  the  morning,  sunk  with  the  breath 
which  raised  them,  are  ouly  encambering  the  steps 
of  the  pilgrim,  as  hillocks  of  aoregarded  dnst. 

The  terrible  hurricane  of  moral  passions  which 
had  vent  in  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  pro- 
tracted tempest  of  war  which  ensned,  have,  like  the 
storms  of  nature,  led  to  good  effects  ;  and  of  these 
not  the  least  remarkable  has  been  the  uanneeting, 
in  intercourse  of  feeling  and  sentiments,  of  nntiom 
not  only  remote  from  each  other  in  point  of  space, 
but  so  divided  hy  opinions  aa  to  render  it  hereto- 
fore impossible  that  the  less  enlightened,  wedded 
as  they  were  tn  tlieir  own  prejudices,  should  have 
derived  the  slightest  improvement,  either  in  arts. 
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government,  or  religiun,  from  the  precept  or  ex- 
ample of  tlieir  more  cultivated  alliea.  The  idea  of 
literary  influence  being  exercised  by  the 
English  press  at  the  court  of  Ispiihan,  would,  twenty 
years  ago,  hare  sounded  as  absurd  as  to  have  af' 
firmed  that  Prester  John  had  studied  Sir  John 
Mandeville'a  Travels,  or  that  the  report  of  the 
guns  fired  in  St  James's  Park,  was  heard  on  the 
terrace  of  Persepolis.  And  yet  such  an  influence 
to  a  certain  extent  now  exists,  since  it  appears,  from 
the  following  admirable  epistle,  that  the  Persian 
court  were  interested  in,  and  tonched  by  the  satiri- 
cal account  of  thsir  manners  in  Mr  Morier's  novel 
and  felt  that  pettish  sort  of  displeasure  which,  like 
the  irritation  of  a.  blister,  precedes  sanative  eiTecta- 
We  refer  to  a  letter  addressed  bona  fide  to  the  au- 
thor of  Hajji  Baba,  by  a  Persian  minister  of  state. 

"  Tehran,  21s(  May,  1936, 
"  Mr  DetR  FaiKyo— I  nm  ofTendud  with  you,  >ud  not  wlihiwt 
MMon.      Whstfur  jou  Btite  HajjiBabBjiir?    King  very  aagij. 

All  people  very  sngry  itilh  you,  lir.  That  very  lied  book,  air. 
All  lies,  air.  Who  Cell  you  nil  thes?  lice,  sir  7  What  fur  you 
not  ipFak  to  me?  Veiy  bad  buBines!,  int.  Persisn  peogila  verf 
bad  people,  pcthsps,  but  vety  good  to  you,  air.  What  for  yon 
abuac  them  bd  bad  ?  I  very  angiy.  Sheikh  Abdul  RuMOOl 
write,  oh  !  very  long  Iftler  lo  the  king  'bout  that  book,  air.  He 
any  you  tell  king's  nlTs  one  bid  ooniaD,  and  king  kill  hi:r.  I  verf 
ugiy,  >ir.  But  you  are  my  friend,  sod  I  telt  king,  Shaikb  mite 
all  lie.  You  call  «e  Miria  Firouz,  I  knnn  very  nell,  and  ny  1 
talk  great  deal  nuniense.  When  I  talk  nonsenie?  Ob,  you 
think  yourself  very  clever  man  t  hut  thia  Hajji  Baba  very  roollsll 
buiineat.  I  think  you  Borty  for  it  aome  time.  I  da  not  know, 
but  I  think  vety  fuolisk. 

"  EngUsb  gentlemen  aay,  Hojji  Baba  very  clpver  bouk,  but  I 
diink  cot  clever  it  all— very  fnoliih  book.      Yuu  muit  Dot  be 
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%ngry  with  me^  sir.  I  your  old  friend,  sir.  God  know,  I  your 
very  good  friend  to  you,  sir.  But  now  you  must  write  other  book, 
and  praise  Persian  peoples  very  much.  I  sWear  very  much  to  the 
liing  you  never  write  Hajji  Baba. 

**  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me,  sir.  I  not  understand  flatter 
peoples,  you  know  very  well.  I  plain  man,  sir — speak  always 
plain,  sir  ;  but  I  always  very  good  friend  to  you.  But  why  you 
write  'bout  me  ?    God  know,  I  your  old  friend. 

«  P.S.— I  got  very  good  house  now,  and  very  good  garden, 
sir — much  better  as  you  saw  here,  sir.  English  gentlemans  •tell 
me  Mexico  all  silver  and  gold.  You  very  rich  man  now,  I  hope. 
I  like  English  flowers  in  my  garden— -great  many  ;  and  King  take 
all  my  china  and  glass.  As  you  write  so  many  things  'bout  Mirza 
Firouz,  I  think  you  send  me  some  seeds  and  roots  not  bad ;  and 
because  I  defend  you  to  the  king,  and  swear  so  much,  little  china 
and  glass  for  me  very  good." — Vol.  i.  p.  xvii. 

That  so  hopeful  a  correspondence  might  not  fall 
to  the  ground,  the  author  of  Hajji  Baba  returned 
an  answer  of  a  kind  most  likely  to  have  weight 
with  a  Persian,  and  which  we  can  all  observe  is, 
like  Don  Pedro's  answer  to  Dogberry,  "  rightly 
reasoned ;  and  in  his  own  division."  Like  the 
letter  to  which  it  is  an  answer,  it  is  a  chef-d^ceuvre 
in  its  way ;  but  we  have  not  room  to  quote  it. 

The  author  contends  that  irritation  will  lead  to 
reflection,  reflection  to  amendment.  The  Persians, 
he  observes,  are,  in  talent  and  natural  capacity, 
equal  to  any  nation  in  the  world,  and  would  be  no 
less  on  a  level  with  them  in  feeling,  honesty,  and 
the  higher  moral  qualities,  were  their  education 
favourable.  To  fix,  therefore,  the  attention  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  nation  on  the  leading  faults  of 
the  national  character,  may  have  on  them  so  power- 
ful an  effect,  that  the  name  of  Morier  may  be 
remembered  as  the  first  who  led  the  way  to  the 
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n  of  Persia  by  the  introduction  of  Bag^ 
lish  literature  into  the  pavilions  of  Tehraun.  W« 
proceed  to  give  Eome  accoant  of  tlie  present 
work. 

Hajji,  a  man  of  con«eqiieQco  as  being  supposed 
to  understand  the  manners  of  tlie  Franks,  and 
secretary  to  Mirza  Firouz,  the  Persian  Elcbee  or 
Alnbassador  to  England,  cammencea  by  collecting, 
in  the  most  arbitrary  manner,  and  by  the  most 
summary  means,  wbatever  he  judges  would  be  most 
accpptable  at  the  court  of  Saint  James's,  as  arddes 
to  be  presented  to  the  King  of  England.  Being 
invested  witii  plenary  powers,  he  fails  not  to  make 
a  sweep  of  all  he  can  find  which  is  rich  and  rare, 
not  failing  to  obtain  a  ransom  from  those  whom  be 
epares,  and  to  detain,  fur  his  own  privat«  purse,  k 
bandsome  per  centage  of  the  pillage  which  he 
accumulates.  His  collection  of  rarely-gifted  slaves 
is  edifying.  Among  tbem  there  is  a  guardian  of  the 
baram  designed  for  the  service  of  King  George 
III.,  who  is  termed  jl/unc/ir),  or  the  pearl,  as  being 
the  most  vindictive,  spiteful,  and  inexorable  wretch 
of  his  species, — watchful  as  a  lynx,  wary  as  a  jackal. 
To  this  treasure  is  added  a  negro  prize-fighter, 
who  can  carry  a  jackaas,  devour  a  sheep  whole,  eal 
fire,  and  make  a  fountain  of  his  inside.  But  the 
British  ambaSBador  at  the  court  of  Persia,  being 
taken  into  their  counsel,  explains  why  neither  the 
pearl  nor  the  spoutman,  nor  even  the  property  of 
an  Ethiopian  woman,  whose  constitution  conld 
dispense  with  sleep,  and  who  was  therefore  destined 
to  watch  the  loyal  conch  of  Britain,   would  ba 
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acceptable  to  the  venerable  sovereign  for  wliont 
they  were  intended, — the  iliacussions  on  wbic^ 
topics  are  stated  with  much  liveliness.  Upon  the 
same  occasion  was  prepared  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  ambassador,  that  celebrated  letter  to  her 
Majesty  Qneen  Charlotte  from  the  King  of  Persia's 
chief  wife, — assuredly  one  of  the  most  extravajfant 
moraels  of  Oriental  bombast  that  ever  astonished 
European  ears.     Here  is  a  modest  sample. 

"  It  19  necesHry  that  tbe  Bwoet-iiingiag  nigtiiogsles  of  the  pan 
of  CDrr«tpDniItiicB  hhould  warble  some  notts  lu  the  gudflD  of  if- 
fectiuD,  ssi  opeo  tbe  buds  of  our  design  in  petfotming  tbe  plea- 
sing duly  of  acknowledging,  with  tbanti,  the  reueipl  of  the  ac- 

the  neck  of  accooipUilnueDt.  Msy  your  bouso,  the  dnelUng  of 
iLindnesa  and  friendship,  evei  flourish.      The  (tudee  of  friendship 

cloud  of  the  pen. 

Before  the  Persians  can  profit  a  g^eat  deal  from 
British  literature,  the  extirpating  hoes  of  criticism, 
to  nse  their  own  tigurative  language,  must  root  out 
a  ^reat  variety  of  many-coloured  flowers  from  the 
garden  of  eloquence,  and  they  must  learn  to  call 
the  spade  of  the  aforesaid,  or  any  other,  garden, 
by  its  proper  name  of  spade.  Their  present 
eloquence  is  a  debauched  style  of  exaggeration, 
which  communicates  its  character  to  thought  and 
action,  and  is  no  more  consistent  with  an  improve- 
ment in  taste,  than  cotton  in  the  ears,  or  mnak 
crammed  into  the  nose,  is  compatible  with  the  ac- 
curate exercise  of  tiiese  organs.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  some  fancy  and  even  wit  in  some 
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of  the  Persian  pa4;t-laureate,  for  the  inscrip- 
tion of  a  small  casket,  which,  on  being  opened,  was 
found  to  contain  on  one  side  a  miniatare  picture  of 
the  Shah,  and  on  the  other  a  mirror,  in  which  the 
King'  of  England,  for  whom  it  was  designed,  might 
see  tlie  reflection  of  his  own  face. 

"  Gd,  enTieil  glut,  ta  ohere  thy  deitin;  eilli  thee: 


Still  ihau  beunt  Hilliin  thee  thy  lover^i^'i  form ; 

Aaft  Then  thou'it  opeDid  igiia  by  Biiuin's  king, 

Thool'l  teflact  not  ana  Cxiir,  bat  tno  Cienn ; 

Kot  (me  btdthet,  but  l*d  brothen  ; 

Not  Diu  Jenuheed,  bat  tno  JemiheaO) ; 

Not  oot  Dinb,  but  two  Darabt." — Vg).  i.  p.  h5. 

We  luLve  no  doubt  that  the  mouth  of  Asiee 
Khan,  "  the  prince  of  jioet^,"  was  crammed,  upon 
this  occasion,  with  sugnrcandy,  which  is  his  asnal 
and  appropriate  reward.  We  hare  few  sweetmeats, 
as  our  readers  are  well  aware,  to  spare  for  the  nse 
of  any  anthor,  and  the  prince  of  poets  most  be 
pretty  well  satiated  with  them.  We  shall  there- 
fore only  say  that  ingenuity  and  wit  ofi«n  find  a 
ready  alliance  with  affectation  and  absurdity  else- 
where than  in  Eastern  poetry. 

The  train  of  the  ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
Saint  James's  has  its  divided  interests  and  its  in- 
trigues. Mirzu  Fiiouz,  though  compelled  to  receive 
his  high  charge  as  a  distinguished  favour,  is  at  thn 
bottom  convinced  that  it  is  designed  as  an  liononr- 
sble  exile,  conferred  upon  him  at  the  instance  of 
the  grand  vizier,  who  had  become  jealous  of  hia 
inflaeuce  with  the  sovereign ;  and  with  the  siim^ 
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Strain  of  feeling  he  regards  Hajji  Baba,  even  while 
lie  finds  himself  obliged  to  treat  him  with  some 
respect,  as  a  spy  over  his  conduct  placed  there  by 
the  prime  minister.  Hajji  endeavours,  by  flatter- 
ing attention  and  assentation  of  every  description, 
to  blunt  the  suspicion,  and  disarm  the  ill-will  of  his 
chief;  but,  though  he  occasionally  seems  to  succeed, 
he  is,  aufondcy  only  tolerated. 

At  Erzeroum,  one  of  the  ambassador's  retinue 
commits  a  theft,  and  deserts.  He  is  seized  and 
brought  back,  and  his  master  orders  his  ears  to  be 
cropped.  This  comes  to  the  ear  of  a  personage 
who  considers  the  proceeding  as  derogatory  to  his 
own  authority,  the  embassy  being  now  in  the  Otto- 
man territories.  The  pasha,  in  short,  sends  his 
principal  chaoush,  an  old  grave  Turk  with  a  white 
beard,  to  remonstrate  with  the  ambassador  in  all 
civility;  and  the  scene  which  followed  is  admirably 
descriptive  of  the  composure  of  the  formal,  solemn, 
taciturn  Osmanli,  contrasted  with  the  petulant  fury 
of  the  vivacious  Persian. 

'*  The  ambassador  was  surrounded  by  all  bis  servants  wben 
tbe  cbaousb  entered,  and  was  still  in  the  beigbt  of  his  fury  at 
the  delinquency  of  his  running  footman.  He  was  pouring  out 
a  torrent  of  words,  cursing  first  the  day  he  had  set  out  on  this 
expedition,  then  the  vizier  who  sent  him,  then  the  Turks  and 
their  country,  when  the  solemn  son  of  Osman  interposed  his 
«eZam  aleikumy  peace  be  with  you  f  and  took  his  seat  with  all  due 
reverence.  — *  What  has  happened  ?  '  exclaimed  the  ambassador 
to  his  visiter.  '  Nothing,'  answered  the  chaoush. — *  Have  you 
seen  what  abomination  that  rascally  countryman  of  ours  has 
been  committing  ?  '  said  the  ambassador.  *  Please  heaven,  his 
father  shall  bum  ere  long.  We  are  not  such  asses  to  let  him 
escape  gratis.     Until  I  have  got  his  ears  into  my  pocket,  not  ft 
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thTM.  I  bare  tifieeni  ind  if  that 
ind  if  Lbat  be  not  enougli.  l«ll  him  Ihi 
rrna  taili.  Go,  for  th«  Idtb  of  Alls 
over,  eiace  lie  briogs  his  t]itce  tails  i 
gais  are  off,   off,  off.'     Then  calling 


bi«  feraah,  and  to 
peremptoTy  ton^ 
'  Go,  ratoli,  quick,  Hj,  bciD|!  Sadek't  can  to  m«  tbii  iiuUmt, 
ril  tbrea  tail  him  t  If  be  liad  fifty  ear<  I  would  cut  Ibara  oft' 
Tbfn  turning  to  the  rbaoueht  wbn  had  already  got  oa  hia  (nBt  in 
readiness  to  llejiarl,  he  said,  '  May  yuui  sfaaduia  never  be  leB. 
May  God  prutect  you.  Malie  my  prayers  acceptable  to  ibi 
pauba,  and  tell  him  again,  if  he  baa  three  tails,  I,  by  tho  hteaung 
<if  the  Prophet,  have  fifteen.' 

"  Upon  tbia  Iha  Turk,  cidiipiing  fc°iD  the  batlam  of  In 
gullet,    •  Za    Ula/m  Olajlah!    there  in  but  one    God,'  willttd 

the  Pereiani  comiDg  up,  bearing  the   ean  of  tbe^ 

«tiioepBa, 


■ppropna 


rt  fail  to  enblbil  them 


a  the  phlegmatic  OmunK 

■ w- 


i."_VoI.  i 


After  all,  the  ambasBiuIor  was  hiinxelf  cheated; 
ibr  his  rciinue  suffered  the  rogue  to  esiiape  un- 
croppei])  and  exposed,  to  satisfy  tiieir  tnttsCec'a  in- 
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dignation,  two  slices  of  a  young  kid,  in  lieu  of  tlie 
pairings  of  bis  ears. 

After  this  adventure,  these  travellers  proceed  to 
Constantinople,  where  the  kindness  of  a  Turk  adds 
to  their  retinue  a  Circassian  slave,  whose  company, 
and  the  manner  in  which  she  was  to  be  treated, 
added  somewhat  to  the  niceties  of  the  envoy's  si- 
tuation. They  next  reached  Smyrna,  where  they 
were  to  be  received  on  board  of  a  British  frigate. 
But  when  summoned  to  embark,  and  avail  them- 
selves of  a  favourable  wind,  a  most  violent  oppo- 
sition arose  on  the  part  of  the  envoy  and  his  astro- 
loger Mohammed  Beg,  who  declared  that  the  stars 
had  not  announced  a  propitious  moment ;  and  that, 
to  weigh  anchor  at  the  command  of  an  infidel, 
merely  because  the  wind  blew  fair,  would  be  down- 
right madness.  Fortunately,  both  the  envoy  and 
his  astrologer  sneezed  twice  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  which,  being  admitted  as  a  happy  omen, 
sufficient  to  counterbalance  a  dark  horoscope,  they 
embarked  with  the  mehmandar,  a  young  English 
officer,  appointed  to  serve  as  their  interpreter. 
Their  surprise  at  what  they  saw  on  board,  and  at 
the  wonders  of  Malta,  together  with  their  indig- 
nation at  the  unexpected  restraints  of  the  quaran- 
tine, we  shall  pass  over,  but  cannot  omit  the  follow- 
ing passage  concerning  the  ceremonial  of  the  table, 
— a  matter  conventional  in  itself,  but  vet  so  knitted 
up  in  the  opinion  of  every  country  with  the  whole 
system  of  civility  and  good-breeding,  that  nothing 
affords  more  ground  for  ridicule  or  offence  thaa 
tlie  slightest  breach  of  its  etiquette. 
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"  Wbenit  is  retnembBtod  liof  simple  are  tbe  nunneri  of  our 
boiid,  wbers  nathiog  ig  meo  ujion  ttia  cloth,  save  the  food  placed 

niDstione  for  taking  up  the  liquid],  dd  nne  will  be  BMaaiatied 
*hea  I  my  th»e  «e  nere  quite  puiiled  mt  what  we  saw  upon  an 
English  CBble,  It  absolutQlj  bristlod  nith  inetrumcDli  of  offence. 
We  taw  knicee,  with  long  gliltering  blulee  ef  aU  >ixeb  mid  de- 
Bcrip^OM,  sufficient  in  number  to  have  DTnameDted  the  girdle*  of 
the  ehah's  hoiuehoU,  as  well  os  a  varielj  of  iron  clawt,  lonkiiig 
Kka  inslrumenti  of  inrtaiB  for  putting  out  tjn,  ot  niniUDg  into 
criminalh'  bodipe.    Tu  these  were  added  pincers,  ttowels,  leoope, 

take  Dp  a  nhole  life  to  learn  their  me ;  and  for  what  prnpHe? 
moldy  to  trmiBfor  the  food  from  the  dish  to  one's  mouth.  It  is 
to  be  imigined  that  we  were  very  awkward  when  we  Grat  adopted 

diildbood  eiinplj  to  tska  every  thing  Dp  in  onr  fingen,  and  airj 
it  with  comfort  imd  leeurity  to  our  mouths,  without  the  daa- 
geroua  iDtervention  of  sharp  lostrunifltits.  The  ambaasador, 
Bnwever,  dctermiDeil  front  tbe  beginning  to  pcraeverfl  ;  and  so 
did  I,  in  order  not  to  have  the  daily  mortification  ot  twii( 
laughed  at  by  the  infidels,  which  they  always  seemed  Terf  naif 
to  ia  whenever  they  discerned  any  thing  in  our  lialuti  of  ^ 
that  differed  from  theira.  Our  fiol  essays  were  rather  diuatroos, 
for  my  chief,  in  wielding  hia  knife,  had  nearly  cut  off  one  aC  U> 
CngFTi;  end  I,  forgetting  the  claw  which  1  held  ja  my  Inaili 
eating  for  a  mooient  as  uiual  with  my  fingers,  almost  put  out  mj 
eye  by  running  the  horrid  instrument  into  my  face.  Then  dun 
ware  ceremonies  without  end,  of  which  we  could  not  comprelitBd 
the  necessity.  It  ig  proper  etiquette  that  the  food  in  &e  lalp 
dishes  should  first  make  a  deviation  from  the  straight  line  toooa^ 
mouth,  by  restuig  on  certain  smaller  plates  before  ench  gizM. 
Then  it  is  not  lawful  to  drink  from  the  jug  or  bottle  at  oaa,  bot 
tbe  liquor  must  first  be  poured  into  subtidiiry  glosses,  whilae  «nA 


butter  with  the  spoon 

for  soup,  or  to  swallow  the  aoup  nrfA  ■ 

butter  ludle.     To  Uk 

e  up  a  fowl  whole  ia  one's  hand  would  U  ■ 

mortal  sin;  much  mo 

with  ui  ia  reckoned 

o  high  an  honour.      In  short,  to  d«*a» 
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The  arrival  of  tlie  envoy  at  Plymouth,  and  the 
transference  of  the  suite  to  London  by  the  rapid 
and  novel  vehicle  called  a.  mail  coach,  are  described 
with  corresponding  spirit.  Their  doubts  unddiffi- 
cnliies  increased  as  they  reached  London;  the  envoy 
conceived  himself  disgraced  because  no  deputation 
met  bim  before  he  entered  the  capital ;  the  suite 
were  puizled  how  to  arrarg-e  themsetces  in  the 
splendid  lodgings  with  -n-hicli  tbey  were  provided. 
They  were  iucommoded  witli  the  excess  and  variety 
of  the  acconiniodation. 
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But  if  the  simplicity  of  the  Persians'  mode  of 
living  rendered  them  subject  to  embarrassment, 
from  the  complexity  of  European  accommodation, 
the  eJchee  was  still  more  thrown  off  his  balance  by 
the  unexpected  ease  of  British  diplomacy.  Mirza 
Firouz  was  disposed  to  make  fight,  as  the  expres- 
sion  goes,  and  to  contest  witli  vigour  every  preli- 
minary form  in  the  negotiation.    The  mode,  when. 
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how,  and  with  what  degree  of  ceremony,  lie  ihdutd 
meet  the  miniater,  nnd  wliat  honours  should  be 
rendered  on  either  side,  oppressed  him  ns  conside- 
rations of  the  deepest  import.  But  he  was  spared 
the  trouble  of  fatiguing;  liis  brains  on  these  valuable 
punctilios,  for  the  King  of  England's  vizier  for 
foreign  affairs,  as  well  as  his  first  vizier  or  prime 
minister,  carae  at  once  to  pay  him  the  usual  compli- 
ments, without  making  the  least  scruple  on  the 
sabjeut.  The  Persian  embassy  were  petrified  at 
gaining  a,  point,  so  important  in  their  eyes,  without 
a  moment's  debate.  They  were  still  more  asto- 
nished at  learning  that  one  of  the  personages,  thus 
neglectful  of  cnremony,  was  no  otlier  tiian  the  far- 
renowned  conqueror  of  Tippoo  Sultaun. 

A  visit  even  more  interesting  than  that  of  Lord 
Cornwallis,  was  that  of  the  visible  representatives 
of  that  metaphysical  and  abstract  idea  of  a  sove- 
reigi) — personified  in  India,  sometimes  as  Mother 
Company,  whose  sons  conquer  kingdoms  with  the 
one  hand,  and  gather  rupees  with  the  other,  and 
sometimes  as  John  Company,  whose  salt  is  eaten  by 
about  a  hundred  thousand  of  sepoys.  The  avatar, 
or  earthly  descent  of  this  {to  an  Oriental)  incom- 
prehensible personage,  appeared  before  the  asto- 
nished elchee  in  the  form  of  two  common  infidels, 
whom  the  ambassador  and  his  suite  (having  Iiurried 
to  the  window  upon  their  being  announced)  beheld 
standing  by  an  old  hackney  coach,  and  wrangling 
with  the  driver  for  his  fare.  These,  Hajji  Baba 
learned,  were  the  king  and  deputy  king  of  Ind — 
the  breathing  successors  to  tlie  throne  of  Aui'eng- 
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zeb,  JeliBngir,  nnd  Shall  Allum — in  a  ward,  the 
chair  and  deputy  cliiiir  (as  their  interpreter  ex- 
plained himself,  pointing  lirst  to  a  chair,  and  then 
to  a  Btool,  in  iltustration  of  his  meaning).  On  fur- 
ther cxpliination,  the  strangers  learn  tiiat,  thougli 
the  personages  who  visited  them, 

"  poiseued  IdngdoEiw,  the;  weia  not  ia  fact  king!  ;  that  the  t<- 
venuca  <iC  tbtws  kingdoms  did  not  lielnng  to  tbem,  but  to  oibert 
nho  fnja;ied  ihg  fruiu  df  them  ;  ibu  the}'  vera  partly  i:i>ncenied 

but  Ihat  ihry,  tbeir  Indian  king,  their  fleeb,  tbdr  araiiei,  Hera 
subject  to  anolhor  p-PaMr  pcrsonige  stiH,  icho  wu  oon  of  Iha 
King  nf  Englaad'a  viiiert,  »ho  lived  in  ■  distant  corner  of  the 
rity.  nnd  that  he  again  wag  tba  immediale  secraut  of  the  real  Shah 
of  England  aod  of  HiodgeUn. 

"  Beirlldeted  nilh  thia  cnmplicatinD  of  taa]  kings,  sad  little 

(aayi  Hsjji  Baha]  the  finger  of  auapenae  upon  the  lip  of  aBtaniah. 

baaiadar  pronisBd  that  he  ODuld  shortly  fix  a  day  for  gelling  bet- 
bid  h*aid  ID  much,  and  about  ■iboie  exiitence  it  hei:ima  quits 
neceasary  that  Periin  ahould,  for  the  future,  bave  cleat  and  poii- 

JiiDgB  (for  sn  ire  ever  after  called  tbem)  walked  ana;  upon  iheir 


'•  When  they  were  well  off  we  all  aat  mute,  only  occaiionaily 
fine.  '  Allah,  Allah  I  there  i»  but  one  Allah ! '  so  wonderfully 
loniihed  were  we.  What?  India !  that  great,  that  magalficant 
ipite  1— thai  scene  of  Peraian  coaquesi  and  Periian  glory  !— Ihe 
id  of  elephants  and  predous  stoaes,  the  aeat  of  shaivlauid  kis- 
bs! — that  paradise  sung  by  poets,  celebrated  by  hiatoriana  mora 

icd'toframW  and  carouse!  What!  is  it  sn  fallen.  SD<1e|ia- 
>t  know  nut  the  warmlh  of  the  bud  ?  two  awiae-eating  inBdela, 


Tlie  Persian  envoy  was  not  doomed  to  be  grati- 
tified  by  every  tbing  wtucb  occurred  in  Lis  inter- 
course with  tbe  British  court.  He  is  described  by 
Hajji  Baba  as  being  astonished  and  displeased  at 
finding  that  his  first  andience  of  tlie  sovereign  is 
likely,  from  some  circumstance  of  the  English 
monarch's  convenience,  to  be  deferred  beyond  th» 
period  ho  bad  contemplated.  This  was  a  great 
subject  of  grief  and  anger,  the  more  so,  h9  all  tbe 
Persian  vehemence  could  not  move  the  phlegm  of 
the  English  ministry,  and  hardly  that  of  the  meh- 
mandar,  or  interpreter. 

The  hour  of  audience  being  at  leng;th  fixed,  the 
envoy  is  informed  that  he  is  to  proceed  to  the 
palace,  there  to  be  presented  to  tlie  Siiali  of  Eng- 
land, hy  his  vizier  for  foreign  affairs,  and  to  deliver 
his  credentials.  The  elchee  exclaims  bitterly 
against  the  commonplace  character  of  such  a  recep- 
tion, as  altogether  unworthy  of  his  own  cbaracter 
and  the  dignity  of  the  sovereign  who  occupies  tha 
most  ancient  throne  in  the  world. 

"  '  When  ynut  wnhfljodor,'  Bwd  Mirai  Flrouz,  ■  reached  tbe 
impgriiil  gate  of  Tehran,  wu  he  reesiTed  ia  Its  mBBser  that  I 
hin  been  here  ?  Ko.  Tho  King'i  amm  wu  Mat  la  neleanm 
Lii  airivst  before  he  even  entered  the  city.  And  Rhen  ha  pro- 
ceeded to  hi!  midience,  the  atreels  were  lined  with  tronps,  Bilutas 
wen  fired.  Engai  iru  thrown  under  bis  horses'  feel  i  dniiu, 
end  eymbali  reeounded  throughout  the  E^ty  i  ihe  baiaitt 
-ho  populace  were  ordered  ta  pay  him  every  to- 
dathed  nith  robes  of  tioaour,  and  he  van  allowed 
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to  ttand  in  the  same  room  in  wbicli  the  king  of  kings  biraself  re« 
posed.  And,  hy  the  beard  of  the  prophet,  I  swear  that  if  I  am  not 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  I  will  proceed  as  a  private  individoal 
to  the  palace,  I  will  ask  to  see  the  king,  I  will  place  mj  shah's  let- 
ter into  his  hands,  and  having  said  my  khoda  hafiz  shumah.  May 
God  take  you  into  his  holy  protection,  I  will  straightway  leave 
the  country,  and  return  whence  I  came. 

**  *  That  may  be  very  well  to  say,  as  far  as  you  are  con- 
•cemed,*  said  the  mehmandar,  '  but  my  sovereign  is  somebody 
also,  and  is  likely  to  be  consulted  on  this  question.  Suppose  he 
were  not  to  agree  to  your  visit  ? '  We  saw  the  storm  was  im- 
pendit^,  and  that  the  mehmandar's  words  might  as  well  have 
remained  at  the  bottom  of  his  throat.  Tha  ambassador's  face 
was  tikrown  upside  down ;  the  hairs  of  his  beard  became  dis- 
tended ;  and  he  oozed  at  every  pore.  '  In  short,  then,*  said  the 
ambassador,  his  eyes  flashing  fire,  '  am  I  an  ambassador,  or  am 
I  not  ? '.— '  Is  my  king  a  king,  or  is  he  not  ?  '  said  the  mehman- 
dar, to  which,  n^ry  as  he  was,  in  his  own  language,  he  mumbled 
something  to  himself  about  *  dam,  or  dammy,'  which  word  caught 
the  Mirza*s  ear,  and  he,  recc^ecting  it  to  have  been  frequently 
used  on  board  ship,  mistook  it  as  an  epithet  applied  to  himself 
and  his  wradi  then  broke  out  somediing  in  the  following 
words :  '  JDam,  do  you  say  ?  Am  I  dam  ?  If  I  am  dam,  then  yoo 
are  the  father  of  dam»  Why  should  I  remain  here  to  be  called 
dmmf  After  all  I  am  somdbody  in  my  own  country.  I  will 
defile  the  grave  of  dam^s  father.  I  will  do  whatever  an  ass 
can  do  to  his  mother,  sister,  wife,  and  all  his  ancestry.  I  am  not 
come  all  this  way  to  eat  da$n,  and  to  eat  it  from  such  hands.* 
Upon  which  he  flni^  out  of  the  room,  leaving  the  mehmandar  to 
open  the  eyes  of  astonishment,  and  to  eat  the  stripes  oi  mortifi- 
cation.**— VoL  i.  p.  23S. 

The  mehmandar,  with  perfect  composure,  but- 
toned his  coat,  took  his  hat,  and  wished  them  all 
a  good-morning.  The  envoy,  however,  now  be- 
comes alarmed  that,  in  his  zeal  for  maintaining  his 
dignity,  he  might  have  overacted  his  part,  and 
thrown  some  serious  impediment  in  the  way  of  the 
proposed  audience.  At  length,  real  impatience  and 
anxiety  getting  the  better  of  all  airs  of  dignity,  he 
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sends  Hajji  to  the  niehmantlar,  with  an  orange  in 
his  hand,  and  a  courteous  invitation  to  dinner.  At 
the  appointed  hoar,  accordingly,  the  interpreter 
appears,  calm  and  undisturbed  as  usnnJ,  and  is  most 
kindly  received  by  the  Persian,  and  caressed,  as  a 
man  who  had  acquired  wisdom  in  the  East,  and 
knew  the  folly  of  being  really  angry  on  such  orca- 

"  To  (his  tb<  mehmandar  DneoBinl,    ■  Atnv  yonr  frieDd)tu'|t 
for  foreiga  sffsin.'— '  Wgll,'  said  the  ambinador,  kll  of  ■  soddia 
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Motumed  Kbao,  b;,  and  a.  F&tteh  Ali,  smanget  its  kingi,  is  nut 

to  tflie  Fiample  from  the  kiogs  of  Fraogialaun  foi  aoy  pait  of  ils 
conduct  ia  oiatlcn  relating  to  iC9  own  dignity.' *'— P.  2ib. 

The  andlence  finally  proceeds  as  originally  pro- 
posed, the  ncute  tact  of  the  Persian  liaving  (iis- 
covered,  that,  to  insist  upon  vanities  willingly  and 
indifferently  conceded,  would  be  placing  himself  in 
the  rank  of  a  froward  child,  or  a  barbarian,  igno- 
rant of  the  points  on  which  Europeans  rest  real 
consequence. 

This  entertaining  passage  touches  a  point  in  the 
chapter  of  human  society  whii^h  leads  to  some  re- 
flections. The  time  is  not  so  very  distant  when 
the  English  court  would  have  reasoned  on  such  a 
subject,  in  a  manner  not  unworthy  of  that  of  Ispa- 
han. When  Sir  John  Finnett,  the  author  of 
Finetti  Philoxenes,  acted  as  master  of  ceremonies 
to  Charles  I.,  Mirza  would  have  encountered  in 
him,  beard  to  beard,  or  whiskers  to  beard  at  least, 
a  zealous  defender  of  those  points  of  ceremony 
which  modern  ministers  conceded  with  such  easy 
contempt,  and  an  antagonist,  therefore,  after  his 
own  soul.  But  one  question  remains,  and  it  is 
an  important  one.  We  have  turned  over  to  obli- 
rion  and  scorn  the  anc;ient  superstitions  of  masters 
of  ceremonies,  and  gentlemen  ushers,  about  first 
and  last  in  the  order  of  reception,  right  and  left 
in  point  of  place,  chairs  and  joint  stools  in  respect 
of  accommodation  ;  nor  would  the  Spaniards  and 
French,  in  the  suites  of  their  respective  ambassa- 
dors, be  (without  the  interference  of  Townshend) 
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permitted,  as  of  yore,  to  fight  a  blooJy  and  fatat 
battle  in  the  streets  of  London,  on  the  important 
point  whose  carriage  was  entitled  to  precedence. 
The  sense  that  ambassadors  are  sent  for  other 
pnrposes  bas  g'ot  rid  of  all  tliis  foppery.  Btrt,  we 
would  ask,  mig-ht  not  tbe  reformation  be  carried 
farther? — is  it  not  worthy  to  be  extended  from 
tbe  antechamber,  where  it  has  been  achieved,  into 
the  cabinets  themselves,  where  much,  and  of  s  noat 
important  character,  remains  to  be  done  to  £ira}:fify 
diplomacy  7  James  I.'s  witty  character  of  an  taa- 
bassador,  that  he  was  a  man  of  quality  sent  to  lie 
abroad  for  tbe  good  of  liis  conntry,  has,  perhaps, 
been  too  deeply  imprinted  on  the  European  system 
-of  conducting  foreign  relations.  It  is  particularly 
unfavourable  for  the  English  nation,  and  advanta- 
geous for  the  political  agents  of  other  countries, 
who,  by  a  dexterous  employment  of  what  is  fami- 
liar to  their  habits,  and  alien  to  ours,  hare,  for  ages, 
been  as  remarkable  for  gaining  as  we  for  losing  in 
diplomacy.  An  Englishman  argues  much  as  he 
handles  his  national  weapon  in  a  private  quarrel. 
He  can  make  a  shift  to  apply  one  sound  argument 
as  substantial  and  as  solid  as  a  lead  bullet,  to  the 
comprehension  of  his  adversary,  by  whom  it  must 
ofl:en  be  admitted  as  sufficing.  But,  in  the  smaU- 
Bword  logic,  the  tierce  and  qnarte  of  diplomatic 
finesse,  he  is  almost  sure  to  be  foiled.  The  progress 
of  time  has  thrown  general  light  on  all  niannfae- 
tures,  trades,  and  even  professions,  and  has  dis- 
pelled the  mist  in  which  interested  persons  bad 
involved  titem ;  tbe  more  that  tbe  mifsierics,  as 
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they  were  termed,  attaclied  to  peculiar  employ- 
ments, have  been  removed,  the  more  powerful  has 
been  the  assislnnce  they  have  received  from  true 
science.  The  same  rule  would  doubtless  apply  to 
diplomatic  arrangement,  if  conducted  on  a  more 
frank,  explicit,  and  open  principle,  than  that  of  the 
tortuous  detours,  Jinesses,  &c. — (we  are  gkd  the 
Tocabulary  is  not  English) — hitherto  held  almost 
inseparable  from  the  science.  The  diplomacy  of 
!Napoleon  was  conducted  with  all  states  inferior  in 
power,  on  the  principle  of  sic  volo  sic  jvbeo,  &nd 
his  decisive  argument  was  the  circle  which  the 
Roman  consul  drew  round  the  Eastern  monarch. 
This  put  finesse  and  subterfuge  much  out  of  the 
question,  and  these  were  only  resumed  in  his 
negotiations  with  Great  Britain.  On  these  occft- 
sions,  the  protracted  contest,  though  maintained 
by  the  most  able  combatants,  somewhat  resembled 
that  of  men  fighting  in  the  armour  of  their  great 
grandfathers.  The  old  tricks  of  the  diplomatic 
science,  ever  since  this  palpable  exposure,  have 
been  falling  into  as  much  disrepute  as  BarhaTa 
Celarent.  Its  disguises  are  now  too  threadbare  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  concealment.  Above  all,  the 
selfish,  narrow-minded,  and  most  impolitic  principle 
that  each  slate  ought  to  act,  and  had  a  right  to  act, 
for  its  own  separate  advantage,  in  seizing  whatever 
advantage,  craft,  or  superior  force  could  secure  for 
it,  has  been  severely  expiated  by  universal  suffer- 
ing, and  though  it  cannot  perhaps  be  altogether 
expeUed  from  the  boBoms  of  sovereigns  and  states- 
men,  will  bo  no  longer  unblushingly  avowed.    Tha 
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time  was  when  Jiisejih  II.,  tliliiking  lie  had  a  fair 
opportunity  tu  subdue  Turkey  in  Europe,  gave 
the  Kinf^  of  Prussia  tu  understand  very  frankly, 
that  tlie  only  rule  of  peace  or  war  w)iicli  sorereig'ns 
coald  be  bound  by,  was  tlie  probability  of  tboir 
being'  defeated,  or  Buueessful — in  other  words,  the 
tame  principle  on  whieh  gamesters  draw  near  the 
hazard  table,  and  highwaymen  take  the  road.'  Thii 
wretched  system  of  senseless  egoism,  after  liaving- 
eng^aged  Europe  ta  such  a  sucuession.  of  niatual 
injuries,  aggressions,  and  wrongs,  until,  like  skir- 
inishes  of  the  frogs  and  mice,  the  feuds  were  ended 
in  the  general  subjugation  of  the  continent,  has 
been  fortunately  counteracted,  and  for  the  present 
exploded ;  and,  we  believe,  most  civilized  states 
have  arrived  at  the  whoiesume  conclusion,  tbat 
true  policy  does  not  consist  in  the  struggles  of  a 
nation  fur  its  own  aggrandizement,  but  ia  the 
union  of  the  whole  European  republic  tow^'ds 
promoting  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  civilized 
world.  If  this  be  now  in  a  great  measure  recog- 
nised as  the  object  of  public  treaties,  it  seems  to 
follow  that  an  object  so  fair,  and  manly,  and  meri- 
torious, will  be  bust  furthered  by  being  stated  and 
followed  up  by  plans  and  arguments  of  the  same 
candid  character.     Persons  proposing  each  some 

■  Sm  ihia  iinbluBhing  ivonal  in  a  vcr;  iDtereiting  icotic,  en- 
titled, Memoires  d'wi  Homme  cTHlat,  nhich  godUjdb  mudi 
ButhentJC   infprmadou    concefping  tha  sUte  of  Eurojie  nt  ,l]ia 
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sinister  advantage  to  himself,  naturally  conceal 
their  real  objects  under  the  jargon  of  contending 
attorneys,  to  whom  peace  is  war.  But  men  united 
in  the  honest  purpose  of  seeking  that  which  is  best 
for  the  whole,  get  rid  as  soon  as  possible  of  the 
grimgribber  of  negotiation,  and  resort  to  the  lan- 
guage of  common  reason  and  common  sense,  because 
that  which  is  unquestionably  just  always  gains  by 
being  made  completely  intelligible.  A  fair  expe- 
riment of  this  nature  was  made  long  since,  when 
the  plain  and  downright  integrity  of  Sir  Andrew 
Mitchell  was  found  too  many  for  the  refined  policy 
of  the  wily  Frederick,  the  most  subtle  of  negotia- 
tors, and  when  the  English  ambassador,  merely 
by  dint  of  speaking  truth,  raised  at  once  his  own 
character  and  that  of  his  country  into  weight  and 
authority.  The  present  time,  too,  is  highly  favour- 
able for  simplifying  the  subtleties  of  public  diplo- 
macy, since  no  minister  ever  could  know  better 
than  our  present  premier  the  superiority  of  Cor- 
poral Trim's  single  thrust  of  the  bayonet,  the 
determined  aim  and  irresistible  vigour  of  which 
bears  down  all  fine  fencing  in  action,  and  all  meta- 
physical subtleties  in  logic.  Let  us  speak  a  frank 
word,  for  it  is  a  true  one.  Subtlety  is  not  our 
national  characteristic,  and  when  we  engage  in  the 
recondite  mazes  of  diplomacy,  we  attempt  a  game 
which  we  do  not  understand,  and  from  which, 
therefore,  we  are  not  likely  to  rise  winners.  Since 
the  time  of  Philip  de  Commines,  who  first  made 
the  remark,  "  the  English  have  commonly  lost  in 
negotiation  what  they  have  gained  in  war."     Thi^ 
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could  nnt,  sarely,  be  ilie  case,  were  onr  diplomacy^ 
condncteil  on  the  principles  of  plain  reason  and 
common  sense. 

We  ssk  pardon  of  onr  readers  for  a  digresriOD 
to  which,  in  truth,  the  work  before  ns  affords  no 
apology,  siuce,  difitiring  in  that  particular  &om 
Montesqaien  and  Lord  Litlleton,  the  author  of 
Hajji  never  suffers  the  lucubrations  of  hia  Per- 
sian to  touch  upon  politics,  whether  of  a  general  or 
national  character,  confining  his  sabjccts  altnoK 
entirely  to  criticisms  on  manners  nnd  customs. 

The  ambassador — n-hose  liberal  modeof  thinking', 
and  shrewdness  of  perception  of  character,  thou^ 
mingled  of  course  with  national  prejudice  and  % 
good  deal  of  national  roguery,  are  not  to  be  dis- 
gnised — is,  we  conclude,  the  same  Mirza  whose  wit 
and  talents  excited  a  strong  sensation  in  the  fashion- 
able world  about  eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  and 
whose  person,  character,  and  mamiers  made  the 
subject  of  a  small  and  agreeable  pamphlet  by  Lord 
Radstock,  which,  though  not  published,  was,. we 
believe,  pretty  generally  circulated.  There  was  in 
the  manner  of  Mirza  all  the  address  and  dexterity 
of  a  courtier,  with  some  points  which  seemed  t» 
indicate  a  deeper  degree  of  reflection  than  we  are 
accnstomed  to  connect  with  the  idea  of  a  iVIussnI- 
man.  Hia  repartees  were  often  repeated  at  the 
time,  and  lost  none  of  their  effect  in  comtog  forth 
bythe  medium  of  bearded  lips,  fromahead  swathed 
round  with  a  turban.  His  jests  were  regulated  with 
mnch  delicacy.  He  could,  on  occasions,  be  severe 
enongL,  but  it  was  always  when  time  and  place 
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serred.  A  profound  blue-stocking  once  teased 
him  witb  enquiries  wliether  they  did  not  worship 
the  sun  in  Persia.  "  O  yes,  madam,"  s^d  Mirza, 
with  perfect  coolness,  "  and  so  would  you  in  Eng- 
land too — if  you  ever  saw  him."  Mirza,  while 
residing  in  Britain,  mitde  a  progress,  on  which 
occasion  he  showed  that  he  completely  understood 
the  duty  of  tourists  who  would  act  in  character,  to 
ash  a  cert^  number  of  questions,  with  a  becoming 
degree  of  indifference  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  may  be  answered.  For  example,  when  he 
visited  a  large  public  library  at  one  of  the  univer- 
sities, he  looked  round  the  room,  "  Fine  room — 
great  many  pillar — are  they  stone  pillar? — wood 
pillar?"  His  cicerone,  who  had  a  slight  impediment 
iii  his  speech,  not  answering  immediately,  Mirza 
went  on,  "  You  do  not  know  ? — very  well — very 
many  book  here — are  they  printed  book  or  written 
book?"  There  was  a  similar  hesitation;  "  You  do 
not  know  ?  very  well."  In  Edinburgh  he  visited 
the  old  palace  of  Holyrood,  whose  gallery  is  gax- 
nished  with  a  most  fearful  and  wonderful  collection 
of  pictures,  said  to  be  portraits  of  the  hundred  and 
six  ancestors  of  gentle  King  Jamie,  which  we 
believe  were  originally  painted  to  grace  the  enti-ance 
of  his  unhappy  son  Charles  into  his  Scottish  metro- 
]>oIis  in  1633.  Mirza  no  sooner  beheld  this  collec- 
tion of  scarecrows  than,  being  a  critic  as  well  as  a 
wag,  he  turned  to  the  old  lady  who  showed  the 
apartments: — "  You  paint  all  tliese  yourself!" 
"  Me,  air — no,  no — 1  canna  paint  any  thing,  please 
your  honour."  To  which  Mirz^  answered,  "  You 
VOL.  xviii.  2  b 
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not  know,  ma'am — you  try,  ma'am — youdoagreater 
de»I  better,  ma'am."  Such  was,  in  his  actual  realily, 
31trza  Abou  Taleh,  the  protntype  of  Hajji's  patron, 
whose  character,  therefore,  is  Bot  overculonred  by 
our  tell-tale  secretary. 

Additional  interest  is  given  to  the  narrative  by 
the  eontraated  lights  in  which  the  same  incidents 
are  seen  by  the  envoy  and  Hajji  (both  of  whom 
are  somewhat  inditFerent,  or,  at  least,  very  libera] 
in  matters  of  relig'ioDS  belief^,  and  the  master  of 
ceremonies,  Mahomed  Khan, — a  rigid  Massalman, 
and  othors  of  the  snite  who  are  zealous  followers  of 
the  Arabian  prophet.  The  Circassian,  too,  tbuagh 
a  late  convert  to  Islamjsm,  became,  a«  is  the  natore 
of  her  sex, — to  say  nothing  of  the  nature  of  rene- 
gades— a  violent  assertor  of  the  creed  which  she 
had  so  recently  adopted.  There  was  a  dinner 
accepted  by  the  envoy  at  the  house  of  some  wealthy 
Jew  merchant,  or  banker,  which  liberality  on  Miria's 
jmrt  drew  on  him  reproaches  from  his  mistress,  his 
initster  of  the  ceremonies,  and  even  from  Hajji  Baba 
himself.    The  Mirza  is  provoked  beyond  patience. 

"  '  Oh,  you  dog  wiibout  a  laint !  *  anid  he  to  Mahamed  Beg  t 


and  if  tho  ahsh  bimMlf  w 


ktoud  bentry  at  the  dt>or  of  hi 
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"The  poor  sufTerer  Uft  tlie  ambaffiadoT  in  pain  and  anger. 

I  bard  him  voir  oleioal  vengennoe;  and  lo  mg  bo  siid,  'Oh 

JOB  of  litde  fortune  1  wliy  would  jou  tic  my  tooth  I      You  did 

batter  tbinga  whan  jou  nere  a  feraih,  and  beat  men's  toM." 

"  I  anoie  upon  tha  eacred  book  that  I  wm  wilhonC  bsip,  Ibat 
I  was  Dideted  to  slriko ;  and  I  onl;  be^ed  that  if  ba  wers  evsc 
oliliged  to  do  Ibe  Bsme  to  ma  that  tie  would  not  spue  mc." — 
Vol.  ii.  p.  271. 

But  it  is  an  amourette  of  out  iidFenturaus  friend 
Hajji  Baba  which  chiefly  interested  us.  The  pal- 
laDt  secretary  had  made  an  acquaintance  at  Astle^ft 
(which  place  of  amusement  lie  calls  the  hor^e-opera) 
with  a  father,  mother,  and  three  daughters,  the 
lirst  of  whom  was  a  devotee,  who  converted  Jews, 
and  made  stockings  for  the  poor ;  the  second, 
beautiful  and  fashionable  ;  the  third  was  not  come 
out  yet,  but  had  a  tendency  to  blue,  in  the  garter 
at  least.  All  tliis  was  made  known  to  our  Hayi 
by  the  loquacity  of  the  mother,  who  expatiated 
upon  the  wealth  and  generosity  of  her  husband. 

"  '  Marhallah  1  praiaaa  to  AlUh ! '  ^d  1,  *  h«  u  alao  vary 
fat ;'  and  I  added, '  wbat  may  bis  fortuaata  name  be  ? '— '  Ho^, 
at  youc  ciceltency'i  aervica,'  Bai<I  sba.  ■  It  i>  an  old  Scotch 
Sillily,  nod  we  flatter  ouneWes  Ibat  we  come  from  aome  of  tba 
oldest  of  Ibo  Block.'— 'Pmaft  U  lihodaf  refuge  in  Allah  I ' 
eidaimed  I  lo  my.elf ;  '  a  fimlly  of  the  unclean  beaitl  and  old 
hoRS  into  the  bargiua  {     My  lui^k  U  od  the  rise  to  bave  TalleB 


This  leads  to  a  visiting  acquaintance,  which  the 
secretary  keeps  private  from  the  ambassador,  the 
ambitious  Ispahan!  having  in  secret  nourished  hopes 
of  securing  the  affections  and  property  of  the 
beautiful  Aliss  Bessy  Hogg.     The  ladies,  on  their 
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pnrl,  had  adopted  some  idea  thitt  their  Eastern 
friend  was  a  mirza,  or  prince,  wlncli  Hayi  Baba 
failed  not  to  confirm,  gaiuiog  thus  an  amazing  step 
in  their  favour. 

"  TtiU  being  fitsblishcd,  it  wu  quite  imuiing  to  observe  the 
rate  at  vbicb  the;  etarled  inlli  (te  word  '  Prince.'  u  if  it  had 
□ever  crossed  tbeir  1i|rft  before.  Whatever  the;  addrpiBfld  to  ma 
wu  prelaced  nitb  tbit  monogjltable,  until  at  lengtfa,  in  ay  own 
defence,  I  wie  obliged  mvielf  lo  ask  a  feo  que>don>.  >  WAac 
If  j/<tvr  papa  ? '  eaid  1  to  tbe   beautiful  Beisj-      The  toAmoia 

every  diy,  and  returns  in  tbe  eveniog.' — '  Ahl  L&eB,'  aud  1. 

aU  dai/,  it  night  shut  up  ikop,  and  came  hami—  What  he  MtB, 
ma'am  ! ' — '  Mr  Hc^g,'  said  tto  Udy,  "ith  same  dignity,  '  dMt 
not  keep  a  shop,  he  is  an  £a»  India  merchanl.' — *  Tien  ptr- 
hapi  he  idl  ham,'  mid  I,  thinking  that  his  name  might  be  a 
deaignitian  of  bit  trade,  as  it  fiequeotly  ii  in  Pereia.  ■  Seili 
hams !  '  eielaioied  the  lady,  nhilst  htr  daugbtera  tittered.  *  Why 
should  he  sell  hania,  prince  ? ' — '  Steatite  he  one  Hogg,  nut'oin. 
In  oin-  eoira/Ty,  mrrehaiU  tamelime  called  aflet  the  thing  it 
aeHs.'-^*  La,  prince!  '  exclaimed  tbe  lady,  '  what  an  odd  cnatoBL 
Ho^  ii  an  old  family  name,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  llM 
animal.  There  are  Hoggi  both  in  England  and  Scotland.'— 
'  You  miglil  as  well  eay,  prince,'  remarked  tbe  young  JcMy, 
■that  Sir  Fraacii  Bacon,  the  famous  Lord  Verulam,  nas  a  pork 
butcher.'—'  And  that  all  our  Sniitba,i  Taytnra,  Coopera,  Baken, 
Cooks,  and  a  tbouund  othera,  were  represenlatiTBe  at  their  pn>- 
fessiDPS, '  added  Beisj.  '  Well,  I  nf  ver  heard  any  thing  like  it,' 
summed  up  tbe  mamma.  -Sir  Hogg  a  ham-seller  indeedl  La, 
prince!   what  could  you  he  thinking  of?'  " — VoU  ii.  p.  93. 

Thig  false  step  is  soon  repaired ;  and,  by  dint  of 
his  supposed  quality,  our  friend  Hajji,  whom  no 
ecruple  or  fear  of  consequences  ever  deters  from 

'  The  prince  did  not  knoir  Verslegan'e  couplet,  or  lie  imght 
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prosecuting  an  immediate  advantage,  is  invited  to 
a  splendid  dinner  by  the  family  of  Hoggs,  and 
treated  with  such  distinction,  that  he  conceives  him- 
self to  be  on  the  point  of  making  a  conquest  of  the 
moon- faced  object  of  his  affections  ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  has  no  small  reason  to  be  apprehen- 
sive of  the  envoy's  displeasure,  should  he  be 
detected  in  the  act  of  taking  upon  himself  the 
character  of  a  prince.  This  fact  transpires,  like 
most  others,  through  the  medium  of  the  news- 
papers, which  announce  the  grand  entertainment 
given  by  those  distinguished  fashionables,  Mr  and 
Mrs  Hogg,  of  No.  — ,  Portland  Place,  to  hiy 
Highness  the  Persian  Prince  Mirza  Hajji  Baba. 
Great  is  the  displeasure  of  the  ambassador ;  and 
great  above  measure  is  the  embarrassment  of 
his  worthy  secretary,  justly  suspected  of  being  the 
illustrious  prince  who  has  shared  the  banquet  of  the 
unclean  beasts,  as  the  cousins  of  the  Ettrick  Shep- 
herd are  unceremoniously  denominated  ;  and  as  he 
endeavours  to  vindicate  himself,  with  some  warmth, 
against  the  charge  of  having  eaten  a  good  dinner, 
he  draws  on  himself  the  discipline  of  the  shoe-heel, 
applied  repeatedly  to  his  teeth  by  the  envoy  him- 
self, while  his  hands  are  held  by  two  of  the 
assistants. 

This  mis-adventure  does  not  prevent  the  enter- 
prising secretary  from  persevering  in  his  scheme 
on  the  heart  and  fortune  of  the  lively  Bessy.  He 
is  even  able  to  extract  some  countenance  from  the 
ambassador,  who,  understanding  that  the  damsel 
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has  a.  fortune  of  Rfty  tliousnnd  tomaniis,  proposes 
that  the  profits  of  the  atlventure  shall  be  fairly 
divided  betwixt  himself  and  tiis  dependent,  he  get- 
ting the  portion,  and  Hajji  Raba.  the  person  of  the 
lady.  Bnt,  thongit  this  obstacle  is  reraoved,  it  ie 
in  vain  that  Hajji  makes  lova  in  the  Persian  man- 
ner, by  rubbing  his  own  shawl  ag^nst  the  back  of 
the  yuung  lady's  pelisse  ;  it  is  in  fain  too  that  lie 
learns  from  an  Englishman — (who  had,  probably, 
in  his  mind,  the  lively  story  of  "  AUham  and  liis 
Wife,") — that  there  hare  been  instances  of  Iot«- 
tales  being  favourably  received  in  England  when 
told  under  an  umbrella,  and  in  the  middle  of  a 
shower.  Chance,  assisted  by  his  own  dexterity, 
gave  him  the  desired  opportunity,  with  its  ad- 
juncts of  the  umbrella  and  the  rain,  which  he  eoa- 
sldered  as  essential  to  a  propitious  explaaation. 
Bnt  while,  in  the  most  correct  style,  we  presnme, 
of  Persian  adoration,  he  styles  the  young  lady  his 
tooti  sheher  khur,  or  sugar-loving  parrot,  and  invites 
her  to  "wife  with  him  and  live  with  him"— the  lovely 
Bessy  slips  her  arm  from  under  that  of  her  lover, 
and  hints  something  of  speaking  to  mamma.  The 
prosecution  of  the  story  is,  we  think,  a  little  cari- 
catured. The  father  of  the  Hoggs,  as  Hf^i  ualla 
him,  is  represented  as  applying  to  the  anibassador, 
and  to  the  mehmandar  or  interpreter,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  learning  our  friend's  real  character,  birth, 
fortune,  and  expectations.  Xow,  as  the  said  Hogg 
is  described  as  a  wealthy  India  merchant,  we  Chink 
that  he  must  certainly  hare  known  what  wwA  k 
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Persian's  red  cap  is  composed  of,  and  tliat  it  is 
intpossiblo  he  could  have  thought  fur  a,  moment  o€ 
matctung  his  daughter  with  a  foreigner,  of  a  fitlse 
reIi|;ion,  and  a  harbarous  country,  while  there  were 
so  many  bachelors,  good  men  on  'Cliaiig;e,  and  very 
good  Christians,  doubtleee,  to  hoot.  It  is  wonder- 
ful, howerer,  that  in  a  work  wliich  afforded  sncli 
tempting  opportnnities  to  push  humoroas  inci- 
dents into  extravagance,  the  author  should  have 
resisted  the  license,  except  only  in  the  present 
instance.  The  appeal  to  the  too  veracious  meh- 
maiidar  is  utterly  destructive  of  Hajji  Baha's  ten- 
dej-  hopes ;  and  the  moonfaced  Bessy  Hogg,  instead 
■vi  being  made  a  princess  after  the  desire  of  our 
Persian  secretary,  or  the  "  lady"  of  a  young  long- 
epnrred  hussar  officer,  after  her  own  indinations, 
becomes  the  wife  of  a  wealthy  grocer,  and  her 
Oi'iental  admirer  is  a  resigned  witness  of  the  cere- 
mony which,  we  doubt  not,  to  her  great  ultimate 
«omfurt  and  satisfaction,  makes  her  Airs  Figby. 

The  departure  of  the  embassy,  with  uU  the  pre- 
paratory bustle,  and  above  all,  the  settlement  of 
long  hills  which  it  involves,  is  described  with  the 
truth  and  spirit  which  characterise  this  lively  work, 
and  of  which  we  have  given  so  many  instances. 
Ha.iii  Baba  returns  safely  to  Persia.  The  n-onders 
which  he  saw  at  the  court  of  Britain  he  narrated 
before  the  tlwone  of  the  Shah  ;  was  invested  with 
a  dress  of  lionour ;  and  dismissed  from  the  royal 
prMence  with  his  head,  like  that  of  Horace,  knock- 
ing against  every  star  in  tlie  zodiac. 
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Before  Inying  aside  these  two  vohitnes,  we  can- 
not resist  tlie  temptation  to  turn  back  t'oi'  ti  moment 
tt>  the  travels  of  Abou  Taleb  (reviewed  in  our 
8Hi  number),  trbicli  are  the  proilaction  of  a,  bona 
Jide  Mussulman.  The  adranisge,  of  course,  re- 
initins  infinitely  on  the  side  of  the  work  written 
to  amuse,  over  tbat  which  was  composed  fur  the 
purpose  of  instruction.  Such  lodii^rous  errors  as 
HhJU'i  cherishes  and  records,  his  real  prototype, 
wlien  he  fell  into  any  of  them,  took  especial  care 
to  conceal ;  giving  us  only  the  result  of  what  he 
learned  from  matured  consideration  and  experience. 
Abou  Taleb  deals,  therefore,  in  matter  of  fact,  and 
is  most  prosaic  exactly  where  the  secretary  of  the 
Persian  embassy  is  most  lively,  imaginative,  and 
absurd.  It  is  odd  that,  though  both  works  bear 
the  marked  impress  of  Oriental  composition,  they 
hardly  evince  an  idea  in  common  with  each  otlier, 
excepting  that  the  authors  show  the  same  holy 
scruple  at  employing  a  brush  composed  of  hog's 
bristles  for  the  purposes  of  the  batli.  There  is  one 
political  plan  for  the  settlement  of  our  national  debb 
vhich  Abou  Toieb  does  us  the  favour  to  suggest' 
and  which  in  the  Hajji's  hands  could  not  have  f^ed 
to  make  a  grand  figure.  Nothing  could  be  more 
eAsy,  he  imagines,  than  to  assemble  the  creditors  of 
government  in  the  presence  of  parliament,  and 
inform  them  in  plain  language  that  they  must 
instantly  enter  into  a  compromise,  and  agree  to  be 
contented  with  receiving  a  certain  proportion  of 
their  debt.     We  have  only  to  observe,  that  the 
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remedy  seems  to  us  to  stop  halfway ;  and  that  if 
the  "  Light  of  the  Universe,"  or  any  other  Oriental 
monarch  had  a  parcel  of  troublesome  creditors 
assembled  in  the  Atmeidan,  before  the  "  refuge  of 
the  world,"  or  whatever  his  palace  might  be  called, 
he  would  probably  make  them  glad  to  compound, 
not  for  half  only,  but  for  all  their  claims,  merely  by 
drawing  up  a  few  nasakchies  around  the  congrega- 
tion. How  the  remedy  would  work  in  Europe — 
under  favour  of  the  learned  Oriental  physician — the 
Trise  may  make  some  drachm  of  a  scruple. 

Another  work  of  considerable  merit,  belonging 
to  the  same  class  of  composition,  has  attracted  our 
favourable  notice,  though  we  are  at  present  com- 
pelled to  introduce  it  only  in  a  very  summary  way. 
It  is  called  the  Kuzzilbashy  that  is,  the  "  Redcap," 
by  which  is  meant  the  Persian  soldier,  so  named 
from  the  distinguishing  part  of  his  attire.  This 
Oriental  romance,  for  such  it  must  be  termed,  dis- 
plays an  accurate  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  manners  and  customs,  as  well  as  the  history  of 
Persia.  The  power  of  description  displayed  in  it, 
so  far  at  least  as  external  circumstances  are  con- 
cerned, is  of  a  most  rich  and  picturesque  character. 
The  author's  pictures  of  natural  scenery  in  the 
East,  show  an  eye  familiar  with  its  beauties  and 
its  terrors ;  and  indicate,  we  are  tempted  to  think, 
no  ordinary  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  the 
draughtsman.  The  following  description  of  what 
had  once  been  an  ornamented  garden,  but  was 
become  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  a  marauding 
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tribe  of  TurcomnuB,  might  lie  ensily  transferred  ti> 
a  counterpart  to  Goldsmith's  Auburn: — 
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The  following'  sketch  of  a  Persian  cavali«r  has 
the  richness  and  freshness  of  one  of  Heber'e,  or 
Morier's,  or  Sir  John  Malcolm's  pages  : — 

"  He  wai  a  man  of  jroodly  stature,  and  poverfol  fnm« ;  hm 
ancB,  bird,  alrDnglj  marked,  and  fiawsbed  with  a  ttucfc 
lard,  bore  teilimunji  of  enpoaure  to  moiij'  a  blast,  but  it 

ce.  Wis  tuii^n,  wbicb  wan  formed  of  a  ca>hmers  ibawl, 
icbed  and  torn,  and  twitted  ben  and  tbcre  with  emill  stud 

b  dtp,  tbet  rose  in  four  peaks  high  above  the  head.  EGs 
or  riding-coat,  of  crinieon  cloth,  much  itained  and  ftAt^ 
at  (tie  boHcn,  ahoned  the  link*  nf  ■  coat-of-iOiBl  ntudl 
bekiK  ;  a  yellow  shawl  furmetl  hii  girdla  ;  hli  huge  ibal- 
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wars,  or  riding  trowsers,  of  thick  fawn-coloured  Kerman  woollen 
stuff,  fell  in  folds  over  tlie  large  red  leather  boots  in  which  Ms  legs 
were  cased.  By  his  side  hung  a  crooked  scymitar  in  a  blad: 
leather  scabbard,  and  from  the  holsters  of  his  saddle  peeped  out 
the  but-ends  of  a  pur  of  pistols  ;  weapons  of  which  I  then  knew 
not  tilie  use,  any  more  than  of  the  matchlock  which  was  slung  at 
his  back.  He  was  mounted  on  a  powerful  but  jaded  horse,  and 
appeared  to  have  already  travelled  ifar." 

Scenes  of  active  life  are  painted  by  the  author  of  the 
Kuzzilbash  with  the  same  tmth,  accuracy,  and  pic- 
turesque effect,  which  he  displays  in  landscapes  or 
single  figures.  In  war,  especially,  he  is  at  home  ; 
and  gives  the  attack,  the  retreat,  the  rally,  the 
bloody  and  desperate  close  combat,  the  fiight,  pur- 
suit, and  massacre,  with  all  the  current  of  a  heady 
fight,  as  one  who  must  have  witnessed  such  terrors. 
We  regret  we  have  not  space  to  give  a  farther 
extract ;  and  still  more  that  we  cannot  add  t» 
these  just  praises  any  compliment  to  the  art  witk 
which  the  author  has  conducted  the  incidents  of  his 
story — which  are,  to  say  the  least,  very  slightly  put 
together,  and  frequently  place  out  of  perspective 
the  hero  and  his  affairs.  The  historical  events  are 
dwelt  on  so  often,  and  at  such  length,  that  we  lose 
interest  for  the  Kuzzilbash^  in  tracing  the  career  of 
Nadir  and  the  revolutions  of  Persia.  This  is  a 
sin  which,  we  hope,  the  author  will  not  cleave  to, 
on  further  experience.  We  must  also  hint,  that 
the  moral  characters  of  the  agents  whom  he  in- 
troduces, are  not  sufficiently  discriminated  to  main*- 
tain  much  interest  with  the  reader  ;  they  too  much 
resemble  the  fortem  Gyan  forterrupie  Cloanthum. 
tt  may  be  answered,  with  plausibility,  that  people^ 
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trammcllud  by  the  dogmatic  rales  of  a  false  reli- 
gion, nnd  the  general  pressure  of  an  arbitrary  go- 
e  not  apt  to  run  into  the  individual 
1  of  character  to  bo  found  in  a.  free  and 
ClirJBtian  community.  But  a  more  close  inspec- 
tion of  that  great  mass  whiiih  preserves,  at  the 
first  view,  one  dull  appearance  of  universal  reseitt' 
blance,  gives  a^  great  many  differences  both  of  a  na- 
tional, a  professional,  and  an  individual  kind.  While, 
then,  we  sincerely  hope  the  author  of  the  Kitzzit' 
bash  will  resume  the  peu,  we  would  venture  to  re- 
commend that  he  commence  on  a  more  restricted 
canvass,  and  lend  considerably  more  attention  to 
the  discrimination  of  his  characters,  and  the  combi- 
nation of  his  story.  In  this  case,  with  his  stores  of 
information  and  powers  of  language,  we  cannpt 
belp  thinking  he  will  secnre  public;  favour. 

In  the  mean  time,  and  with  our  recollection  of 
the  remarkable  circumstance,  that  Englisli  litera- 
ture has  found  an  interest  even  in  Persia,  we  feel 
disposed  to  nourish  hopes  that  the  taste  may  in- 
crease. Why  may  not  European  productions 
become,  in  time,  as  indispensable  to  the  moral 
liabits  of  a  Persian,  as  a  Chinese  leaf  to  an  Euro- 
pean breakfast  ?  Such  expectations  may  appear 
extravagant  to  that  sect  of  dampers  who  may  be 
termed  the  Cui-bonists. — What  would  be  the  good 
consequence,  they  may  ask,  should  Britain  be  able 
to  introduce  into  Persia  the  whole  trash  which  loads 
her  own  circulating  libraries?  We  reply  that 
lUese  volumes  of  inanitj-,  as  Johnson 
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termed  theni)  are  yet  not  more  inane  than  the 
romances  of  the  middle  ages,  which  spread  wide 
over  Europe  the  system  of  chivaLcy,  and  thereby 
wrought  a  more  powerful  change  on  human  man- 
ners than  ever  was  produced  by  any  one  cause,  the 
Christian  religion  alone  excepted.  ^^  Let  any  one 
who  lists,"  says  a  lively  French  author,  "  make 
laws  for  a  people,  so  I  liave  liberty  to  compose 
their  songs  :''  a  similarity  of  books  paves  the  way 
for  a  similarity  of  manners  ;  and  the  veil  of  separa- 
tion once  rent,  there  is  no  saying  how  soon  it  may 
be  altogether  removed. 

The  possibility  of  a  great  change  being  intro- 
duced by  very  slight  beginnings  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  tale  which  Lockman  tells  of  a  vizier,  who, 
having  offended  his  master,  was  condemned  to  per- 
petual captivity  in  a  lofty  tower.  At  night  his 
wife  came  to  weep  below  his  window.  "  Cease 
your  grief,"  said  the  sage,  "  go  home  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  return  hither  when  you  have  procured  a 
live  black  beetle,  together  with  a  little  ghee  (or 
buffalo's  butter),  three  clews,  one  of  the  finest  silk, 
another  of  stout  packthread,  and  another  of  whip- 
cord ;  finally,  a  stout  coil  of  rope."  When  she 
again  came  to  the  foot  of  the  tower,  provided  ac- 
cording to  her  husband's  commands,  he  directed 
her  to  touch  the  head  of  the  insect  with  a  little  of 
the  ghee^  to  tie  one  end  of  the  silk  thread  around 
him,  and  to  place  the  reptile  on  the  wall  of  the 
tower.  Seduced  by  the  smell  of  the  butter,  which 
he  conceived  to  be  in  store  somewhere  above  him. 
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the  beetle  continued  to  ascend  till  he  reached  the 
top,  and  thns  put  the  vizier  in  possession  of  the 
end  of  the  silk  thread,  who  drew  up  the  packthread 
by  means  of  the  silk,  the  small  cord  by  means  of 
the  padcthread,  and,  by  means  of  the  cord,  a  stout 
rope  capable  of  sustaining  his  own  weight, — and 
80  at  last  escaped  from  the  place  of  his  duresse. 
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